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SECTION 1 
INTRODUCTION 



BACKGROUND 

This document reports the results of a study of the Inexpensive 
Book Distribution Program (IBDP) . The IBDP is a Federally f..nded and 
sponsored program operated by Reading is Fundamental, Inc. (RIF) . A 
brief introduction to RIF and the I6LP is provided in the following 
paragraphs. 

RIF began in 1966 as an experiment in Washington, D.C., to 
determine whether providing books to children would increase their 
motivation to read. As a result of testimonials to the success of 
this experiment, the number of RIF projects grew to over 713, operating 
in 48 states. RIF is supported almost exclusively by private funds, 
attracting such organizations as the Ford Foundation, and also indi- 
viduals and corporations (IBM, Ford Motor Co., ALCOA, Texaco, and 
others). RIF is a nonprofit organization. 

The National Reading Improvement Program onacted in 1974 and 
amended in 19 75 authorized the Commissioner of Education to contract 
for a reading motivation program based on the distribution of inexpen- 
sive books to students in pre-elementary , elementary, and secondary 
schools. The rationale given for the establishment of this program 
is that motivation has been the missing ingredient in teaching children 
to read. The objective of .his program is to increase their motivation 
by creating a desire to read, and showing that reading can be fun, 
rather than a chore. 

Congress appropriated $4 million for the operation of this program 

in FY 1976, $5 million in FY 1977, and $6 million in FY 1978. Of the 

money appropriated in FY 1976, over $600,000 was designated for IBDP 

administration and technical assistance, with the remaining funds to be 

used to purchase books, m FY 1977, $1.1 million was designated for 

administration and assistance, while S-^ Q iniii-i/,„ ^ u , ^ , 

i-ain-e, wnixe million was to be used for books 

1-1 
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In September 1976, the US Office of Education (USOE) contracted 
With RIF to operate the IBDP and to provide technical assistance to 
local projects conducting reading motivation programs that used che 
inexpensive book distribution technique. Local projects buy the books 
(at discount prices). Originally Federal fu.ds paid 50% of the price, 
and the rest wcs obtained through local project matching funds. Cur- 
rently the division is 75-25%. 

RIF continues to operate its original progr^^ni funded by private 
contributions at about the same level as before it undertook to administer 
the Federally funded IBDP. The IBDP is patterned on the RIF program. 
RIF as the IBDP contractor functions as follows: 

Assumes general responsibility for operating the IBDP, including 
overseeing the administrative and matching funds made avail- 
able by the USOE. 

• Funds local projects which agree to operate a reading 
motivation program through the distribution of inexpensive 
books . 

• Provides technical assistance to local projects in areas 
of planning, ordering books, raising funds, conducting 
motivational activities, and distributing books. 

• Negotiates discounts with book suppliers who want to 
participate in the program (these include publishers as 
veil as distributors). 

• Coordinates all Federal and local payments to suppliers for 
books purchased by projects. 

• Serves as a national clearinghouse for information regarding 
the RIF IBDP and for information on paperback children's 
literature, reading motivation. Federal legislation, and 
Federal funding. 

• Mobilizes support and sponsorship of RIF projects by 
national organizations (e.g., American Association of 
University Women, Urban League, Junior League). 
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STUDY OBJECTIVES AND SCOPE OF WORK 

The specific objectives of the study were: 

(1) To determine the effectiveness of the IE-t> in genarating 
reading motivation. 

(2) To describe the process by which, books are acquired and 
distributed to children. 

The USOE contracted originally for a two-phase. study. Phase I 
was to consist of design and developmental activities (formulation of 
the study design, instrument design, development of the data collection 
plan). Phase II was to consist of data collection and reporting. 

In order to meet the two study objectives, GRC implemented a 
two-part research program corresponding to these. Part One involved 
the investigation of the effectiveness of the IBDP in generating reading 
motivation. This aspect of the research required the identif icacicn 
of th& dependent variable, reading motivation, and the independent 
variables which contribute to or are incorporated in the motivation 
to read. Independent variables include program characteristics, self- 
reports on attitudes and behaviors, observations of teachers ind parents, 
and demographic variables. Part Two c^n best be described as an investi- 
gation of the IBDP process-a descriptive assessmei^^' of the design, 
management, and administration of the IBDP in terms of program obje-^eT 
and efficiency. This included a major literature search, understanding 
and structuring of intervention variables, and the use of case studies. 

By January 1980, GRC had completed all Phase I contract tasks 
(design and developmental activities) and half of Phase II tasks, 
including the initial data collection effort (T^) involving experimental 
and comparison groups, data from IBDP subcontractors, alternative book 
distribution programs, and the national RIF IBDP office. At this point 
contract funds were nearly depleted, and GRC entered int. negotiations 
for additional funds to carry out the second or follow-up data collection 
effort (T2). 
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Funds to complete the study as it was originally designed were not 
available, and conseqently the scope of the work was modified. Contract 
modifications resulted in the cancellation of follow-up data collection 
activities (ip. and GRC was declared responsible for developing a- 
descriptive final study report (this document). Its remaining sections 



cover 



:he following topics: 

Methodclo-y and procedures for the conduct of the study 
(Section 2) 

RIF national management (Section 3) 
Case studies of six unique RIF IBDPs (Section 4) 
Description of data collection sites (Section 5) 
Alternative book distribution programs (ABDPs) (Section 6) 
Summary and findings (Section 7) 
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SECTION 2 
METHODOLOGY AND PROCEDURES 



This section of the report describes the activities undertaken by 
GRC in the conduct of the IBDF study: 

Study design 
Instrumentation 
Sampling plan 
Data collection 
Data analysis 
Problems encountered 

STUDY DESIGN 

The research for the evaluation of the RIF IBDP had a nonequivalent 
control group design. The experimental group consisted of the partici- 
pants in the .sampled RIF IBDP projects. The comparison group consisted 
of matched respondents who had not partic:|,pated in a RIF IBDP. Each 
group was to be surveyed at two points in time, with the experimental 
group participating in one or more RIF book distributions between the 
two survey points. The two groups were matched with respect to grade 
level, socioeconomic statiis, racial/ethnic background, and school size. 
■The experimental group and the comparison group, though matched on a ' 
number of variables, were selected from naturally assembled groupings, 
i.e., schools, and therefore may not have 'pre-experimental sampling 
equivalence. 

In conjunction with USOE, RIF, and the study advisory panel, ^ GRC 
identified key questions to be answered in order to. meet the two study 
objectives. To as.-jess the effectiveness of the IBDP in generating 



■"■D. T. Campbell and J. E. Stanley, Experimental and Quasi-Experimental 
Designs for Research. Chicago: Rand McNally College Publishing Company 
1963, p. 47-50. ' 

2 

The study advisory panel consisted of 10 individuals representing the ' 
following interest groups: USOE, RIF, Association of American Publishers 
' America 1 Library A^^sociation, IBDP subcontractors, and. project consul- 
tants (see list in Appendix A). 
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reading motivation nhe key research questions iucluded: 

Does book ownership influence children's motivation to 



read? 



Do subcontractor project activities, such as book selection, 
distribution, and volunteer participation affect children's 
motivation to read? 

Does the RIF IBDP have an effect on comnnmity organizations, 
(e.g., schools, libraries, and civic groups) with respect 
to aspects such as program participation levels, activities, 
and funding alJ.oca'.-.ions? 

Does the RIF IBDP influence parental participation in 
children's reading activities and in school activities? 
Does the RIF IBDP h.we an effect on book suppliers with 
respect to the kinds of books published, distribution 
operations, and contributions to reading, motivation prograi^s? 

The measurement of the effectiveness of the RIF IBDP focused "pon 
children and their parents, teacho.s, local "subcontractors project 
volunteers, "state Right to Read Directors, book suppliers, and Alternative 
Book Distribution Program (ABDP) representatives. In order to measure " 
Change in reading motivation in children, some basic definitions were 
necessary. 

For purposes of this study, reading^oy^^ation was- defined as 
"the behavioral inclination or desire to read books and other written ' 
material." Any change in reading mot^ivation. then, was defined as: 

• An observable or self-reported change in the desire 
to read. ' . 



^Distribution projects at the local level. 



^hf ^^"i^i"'^ ""^f °" """P^ P^P^^ developed for this study 
11 Octobe"? 1978? ^ and submitted to USOE on ' 
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• A change in the level, type, or amount of reading by an 
individual because of intrinsic or extrinsic motivating 
factors introduced by the RIF IBDP or other sources. 

The factors included, but were not limited to: 

• Book ownership - 
Approval by auth -^ity 
Approval by peers 

• Pleasure from the reading material 

• Satisfaction' from societal value or reward 

• Self-satisfaction 

• Enhanced self-concept by having had success with reading 

• Desire for knowledge 

• Comfort level with reading material 

The following dependent variables were to be used to document the 
behavioral and attitudinal outcomes in children: 

• Amount of time voluntarily spent in reading activities • 

• Frequency of reading activities—number of times child 
uses reading material. 

• The number of types or genres of reading materials used: 

School books 

Pleasure books (fiction, sports, etc.) 
Biography and history books 

- Newspapers 

- ^lagazines 

" Comic books 

Reference books 
Other 

• Level of difficulty of material read. 

• Readi ng level or abilitv- -in the estimation of the child, 
parent, and the classroom teacher, is the child an above 
average, average, or below average reader? 

2-3 
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• ^'^'^^'^"de toward books and reading— is reading a value to the 
child in a rumber of given situations? (For example, "books 
make good presents.") 

In order to measure change in reading motivation which is attributable 
to the RIF IBDP, the study was to utilize the following design features: 

• An experimental group of IBDP participants and a comparison 
group of students who have not participated in a RIF IBDP. 

• Data collection from both groups at two points in time 

(T^ and , allowing a 6-month interval in which the amount 
of reading activities and book distribution/motivational 
activities would be documented. 

• Reports on the indices of attitudes and behaviors which 
describe reading motivation from multiple sources for both 
groups: children, parents, teachers, and librarians. Thus, 
the measurement of change in attitudes and behaviors would be 
based on students' self-reports, as confirmed by the observa- 
tion of parents, teachers, and librarians . ~ ' " 

Key attitudinal and behavioral approaches utilized in the instru- 
ments to measure motivation had been validated in previous studies, most 
notably .the studies of Fyans and Maehr^ in achievement motivation and of 
Betts in reading. 

The following dependent variables were to have been investigated to 
determine the. effect of the RIF IBDP on parents, volunteers, and community 
organizations : 

• Number of parents and community members volum-eering in the 
program; number of volunteer hours per child, etc. ' 



Number and amount of in-kind contributions to the project 
by project size. 



^eslie^J. Fyans and Martin L. Maehr, The InteranMon of Culture , Person 
^ and situation in the Determination of^ W T nuin. Mnrf ...t-fnn T^^tHfF^ 

Ai-te.^^"'' ^^^'"""^ ^^^^^""^ Motivation, Reading ImDro vemen^, 1976, 13, 

^ 2-4 ^ r 



• Degree of parent, volunts and community representative 
satisfaction with the program. 

• Number and kinds of volunteer participation by parents, 
volunteers, and community groups in other human service programs 

The following dependent variables were to have been investigated to 
determine the effect of the RIF IBDP on principals, teachers, and librarians 

• Degree of principal/ teacher/librarian satisfaction with the 
program. 

• Number and kinds of changes in teacher/librarian practices 
attributable to the IBDP (e.g., sustained silent reading, 
directed reading activities, library book fairs). 

• • Principal/ teacher/librarian attitudes towa.d book ownership 

as a value in reading motivation. 

• Changes in principal/ teacher/ librarian use of parents, 
volunteers and community groups. 

Other outcomes to have been evaluated in the form of impact upon 
local schools attributable to the RIF IBDP included: 

• Extent of change in reading curriculum design attributable 
to RIf' IBDP . 

• Extent of change in library programming attributable to 
RIF IBDP. 

• Change in school policy aad practices with respect to 
parent and community involvement. 

• Number and kinds of spin-off or related activities accruing 
from RIF IBDP. 

The impact on book suppliers and the publishing industry was to 
be measured by the following variables: 

• Change in volume of books published/distributed because of 
RIF IBDP. 
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Change in numbers of kinds of books published/distributed 
because of RIF IBDP. or because of other inexpensive book 
distribution programs. 

• Change in amount and kinds of contributions to RIF IBDP 
or other educational programs. 

Due to contract modifications and changes in the scope of work 
the impact of RiF IBDP on generating , reading motivation could not be' 
assessed. Limited to data from a single point in time (T ). change in 
reading motivation cannot be ascertained. Consequently, this study was 
confined to the documentation of descriptive RIF IBDP data. 

To assess the process by which books get into the hands of children 
the research questions were: ' 

• How does RIF manage its mandated IBDP activities on the 
-national level? 

• How effective is RIF in meeting its own'iBDP goals, e.g., 
distributing matching funds, meeting technical assistant 
needs, and negotiating book supplier agreements? 

) • What are the strengths ana weaknesses . of the management 
system? 

How are subcontractor functions Such as fund raising, book 
selection, book ordering, motivational activities, and 
distribution activities handled? 

• What are the strengths and weaknesses within the subcon- 
tractor functions? 

• How efficient is the IBDP system? 

. 10 answer .he.e research questions, it was necess,ry to collect 
data on certain independent and dependent variables. These variables 
Have been or.ani.ed into si. distinct areas o. interest. These areas ' 
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Project characteristics 

Target population 

Project Outcomes 

RIF IBDP administration 

Publication-related processes 

Alternative book distribution programs 



For each of these areas of evaluation, USOE, RIF, the study 
advisory panel, and GRC identified specific data elements to be measured, 
type of measurement, and appropriate respondent from which this data 
could be obtained. 



INSTRUMENTATION 

Based on the study design specifications, survey instruments were 
developed for 13 respondent categoriec. These include: 

Local^ RIF IBDP subcontractor representatives 

Children in RIF IBDP sites 

Parents in RIF IBDP sites 

Principals in RIF IBDP sites"*" 

Teachers in RIF IBDP sites 

Librarians in RIF IBDP sites "*" 

Volunteers in RIF IBDP sites"*" 

Children in non-RIF IBDP sites 

Parents in non-RIF IBDP sites 

Teachers in non-RIF IBDP sites 

ABDP representatives 
1 



Book suppliers" 
State Right to Read directors"" 



To collect the required data from these respondent categories, 
three Lypes of data collection instruments were used: 



Due to contract modifications, data collected or to be collected 
from these respondent groups is not included in this report. 
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questionnaires - Used to assess differences between the 
experimental group (children and parents in IBDP sites) and 
each group's control counterpart. Subcontractor representa- 
tives were also administered questionnaires. 
Records Review and Recording FoT-mo - used to spar- local 
project volunteers from having to handle numero>is informa- 
tional requests, GRC utilized grantee application forms, 
summary sheets, performance reports, and quarterly reports 
available from USOE and RliT as sources for local project 



data. 



• st udent Information Checklist - A simple data sheet was 

developed to record demographic data on students, including 
sex, race, socioeconomic status (SES) as me^^sured by 
eligibility for free lunch, and reading level as measured 
by teacher's perception. 

The instruments for the study (Table 2.1) were pretested at RIF 
IBDP sites in Thibodaux' and New Orleans, Louisiana, on 16-18 January 1979 
Based on the results of the. pretest, the instruments were revised before 
they were cleared through the Federal Education Data Acquisition Council 
(FEDAC). Copies of these instruments are found in Appendix B. " 



TABLE 2.1 
INSTRUMENTS FOR THE IBDP STUDY 

Children's Interview, Grades 1-3 
Children's Questionnaire, Grades 4-6 
Children's Questionnaire, Grades 7-12 
Parent Questionnaire 

Subcontractor Representative Interview Fo 
Subcontractor Data Sheet 
Student Information Checklist 

2i 



SAMPLING PLAN 

The IBDP subcontractor population, or project population, sampled 
was the set of 1842 RIF IBDPs which were active as of January 1, 1979. 
The population, therefore, excludes projects funded since January 1, 1979, 
or for which funding expired before January 1, 19 79. The universe of 
projects was drawn from the project summary sheets provided by the RIF 
national office. Project sheets were provided for 2247 RIF IBDPs, 405 
of which had terminated, leaving a total of 1842 active RIF IBDPs. 

Selected data on the 1842 RIF IBDPs included in che sample universe 
were key punched and stored on a data file containing the following 
individual program variables : 

• Identification number 

• Location 

• Sponsorship 

• Funding amount 

• Number served 

• Demographics of participants 

• Number of books distributed and/or loaned 

• Composition of book selection committee 

Utilizing these data, the IBDP subcontractor population was categorized 
into one of three strata for sample selection. This data file was 
stored for eventual merger with the data gathered with the data collec- 
tion instruments. 

To simplify the description of the sampling plan the discussion is 
presented in two parts: 

• School-based sample - 40 sites 

• Special project sample - 6 sites 

School-Based Sample 

School-based projects consist of all subcontractors who distribute 
books in school locations. There are 1631 projects of this type. / 
Community-based projects distribute books in community locations, ,such 
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as libraries, recreation centers, day care centers, parks, etc. There 
are 342 subcontractors of this type. Of these 342 subcontractors 131 
distribute books in both school and conununxty locations and are included 
m both the school-based projects and the connnunity-based projects. 
The 131 school and connnunity projects were subject to ^oth probabilistic 
selection (n = 40) and case study selection (u = 6). Table 2.2 contains 
a sunnnary by project type of the total projects, children served, and 
funding level. 



Of the 1631 projects with school locations, 40 projects were 
selected for on-site visits and data collection. To draw the sample, 
the projects were grouped by DHEW regions and stratified by project ' 
size as defined by the total number of children served. Table 2.3 
shows the distribution of the school projects by region and project 
size. The number of projects sampled from each region was proportioPate 
to the total number of children served within that region. Table 2 4 - 
shows the sample fraction used for each region and the resultant number 
of projects sampled. 

The projects were grouped by the number of children served irto 
three strata: (1) small projects-500 children or less, (2) medium- 
sized projects-501-2500 children, and (3) large projects-more than 
2500 children. Table 2.5 shows the distribution of children in each 
project size strata for each DHEW region. 

Once the experimental school sites for the 40 projects were 
selected, the school districts were asked to submit a list of two to 
five schools Which were matched to the experimental schools with respect 
to grade levels, socioeconomic status, racial/ethnic background, and 
school size, but were not participants in the RIF IBDP. From these 
Usts a comparison school was selected to match each of the experimental 
schools m the sample.. 
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TABLE 2.2 

SUMMARY OF RIF IBUP PROJECTS 
3Y PROJECT TTPE 



NUMBER OF PROJECTS 
% OF PROJECTS 

NUMBER OF CHILDREN 

SERVED 
%0F CHILDREN SERVED 

TOTAL FUNDING{$) 
% OF FUNDING 



SCHOOL-BASED 
ONLY 




1500 
81% 



1,101,379 
69% 

3,513.598 
73% 



SCHOOL- AND COMMUNIVY 
BASED 



131 

7% 



415,877 
26% 

958,680 
20% 



COMMUNITY-BASED 
ONLY 



211 
11% 



83,873 
5% 

334,400 
7% 
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TABLE 2.3 

DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL-BASED 
PROJECTS BY REGION AND PROJECT SIZE 



REGION 



PROJECT 
SIZE/NO. OF 
CHILDREN SERVED 



600 OR LESS 
601-1,000 
1,00 1-2.600 
,^ 2,501-6,000 

I 

6,OOMO,000 
10.001-20,000 
Cnm Titan 20,000 



REGION MARQINAL TOTALS 
%6f PROJECTS IN REGION 



122 
21 
16 

3 

I 

0 
0 



163 
10.0 



60 
26 
7 
2 
3 
I 
I 



109 



6.6 



U4 
38 
27 
10 
1 



204 



12.6 



164 

60 
26 
8 
11 



281 



17.2 



5 


6 


7 


8 


0 


10 


MARGINAL 
TOTALS 

OF 
PROJECT 
SIZE 


160 


OS 


136 


63 


74 


48 


1046 


61 


45 


27 


11 


27 


10 


336 


36 


16 


5 


6 


13 


J 


1S3 


11 


3 


6 


3 


6 


1 


62 


4 


3 


3 


1 


1 


1 


20 


3 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


B 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6 


265 


162 


176 


84 


124 


63 


1631 


16.2 


10.0 


tO.8 


6.0 


7.6 


^.8 
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TABLE 2.4 

DISTRIBUTION OF CHILDREN SERTO 
BY REGION AND PROJECT SIZE 



REGION 

^^^^ i 

PROJECT SIZE \v 


1 


2 


3 


4 


6 


6 


7 


6 




1 

10 


SMALL 


2G.m 


18,797 


32,129 


42.181 


42,168 


25,336 


33,964 


11,603 


20,442 


12,924 


MEDIUMSIZEO 

1 


40,248 


27,466 


70,609 


08,505 


91,680 


&5,882 


26,496 


16,174 


39,376 


10,716 


URGE 


15,336 


144,993 


162,578 


162,646 


133,400 


32,766 


39,832 


15,<35 


72,486 




6,164 



TABLE 2,5 

'."RIBUTION OF PROJECT SAMPLE 
BY REGION 



RE2I0N 


1 




3 


4 




6 


7 


8 


8 


10 


TOTAL 


NUMSER OF CHILDREN 


81,634 


191,246 


265,316 


293,331 


267 138 


113,974 


99,292 


43,218 


132,303 


29,804 


.1,517,260 


■■ SAMPLING FRACTION 


.064 


.126 


.175 


.193 


.176 


.076 


.065 


■ — -j — 
.028 


.087 


.020 


.999 


NUMBER OF PROJECTS 
TO BE SAMPLED 


2 


5 


7 


8 


7 


3 


3 


1 


3 


,1 


40 
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Within a school location, the respondent universe consisted of 
all children within specified grades at some schools and random selection 
of grades at others. This selection procedure was necessary because in 
some schools only selected grades were part: 2ipating in RIF. The number 
of students selected at each grade level was based on the proportion of 
students served by RIF at each grade level nationally. However, this 
was done on what GRC thought was actual numbers of students served, in 
accordance with the summary sheets provided by National RIF; when field 
sites Were contacted the numbers were found to be in error. 



Approximately 5000 children in both the experimental and compar 
schools were surveyed at the 40 sampled projects. 



ison 



The parents of children in the experimental and comporlson schools 
included in the respondent sample comprised the parent respondent sample. 

Special Pro-j ecf Sample 

The community-based projects distribute inexpensive books at a 
variety of locations—parks and playgrounds, housing projects, correctional 
institutions. In addition, some community and some school--based projects 
target their distributions for widely varying groups—preschool children, 
teenage groups, migrant worker programs. While community-based projects 
represent only 18% of the total number of projects, some of which also 
distribute books at schools, and unusual target groups represent even 
less, they have unique characteristics unlike those of the school-based 
sample. Therefore, GRC selected several different examples of these 
types of distributions for inclusion in this study. These projects were 
randomly chosen from a population of similar projects and included: 

A library project 
A migrant project 
A NaJ:ive American project 
A correctional institution project 

Two projects that participated in RIF distributions before 
Federal funding 
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Preliminary Activities 

Upon the final sample selection, GRC notified RIF and USOE, Office 
of Program Evaluation (OPE), of sites selected for investigation in 
the stuiy. Letters were sftnt from these offices to stata and local 
officials (e.g., state superintendents, superintendent of schools) 
project sponsors (e.g., PTA, service organizations, schools, and school 
districts), and site representatives such as principals. These letters 
advised the addressees of the study, requested their cooperation in 
data collection efforts, and advised them of forthcoming explanatory 
materials. Following this initial contact, GRC sent to each of the 
sites a packet of materials outlining the purposes and objectives of 
the study, the kinds of data to be collected, and the proposed onsite 
activities to be under teken. In contacting each site, ORG obtained 
information on school schedules and activities. 

This input guided GRC in the determination of a tentative data 
collection schedule. The schedule was then distributed to each IBDP 
subcontractor allowing sufficient time to permit, schedule changes prior 
to finalizing plans. 

Concurrently, GRC recruited an onsite consultant for each site 
included in the sample. An agreement with each consultant was formalized 
by a contract specifying responsibilities, site assignment, projected 
timeline for onsite data collection activities, and reimbursement obli- 
gations for services rendered. 

Training 

Because it is essential that data from all sources be collected 
following standardized procedures and format, GRC prepared and conducted 
training for our in-house and subcontractor field coordinators and all 
consultants. The following topics formed the basis ..f the training 
program agenda and were incorporated into a field procedures manual: 

• Orientation to the project—purpose, authorization, scope, 
and organization of the total project effort. 
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Sample design— overall design and identification and partic 
ulars of the sample sir.e. 

Onsite procedures— scheduling, clearances, and protocol. 

Information gathering techniques— review of appropriate 
interview techniques . - •• 

Onsite activities— meetings, personal staff contacts, and 
observa ion of ongoing program activities. 

• Data handling and reporting procedures— editing process, 
site reports, and data confidentiality. 

• Data collection instruments— the design, content, and use 
of each instrument. 

• Administrative procedures— data collection instruments 
delivery and GRC monitoring controls, travel -policies", 
and reimbursement procedures . 

Training for GRC field coordinators and subcontractors took place 
in spring 1979. Training: for onsite consultants took place immediately- 
prior to their scheduled sUie visits. The field coordinator was responsl 
ble for training each consultant assisting in the data collection opera-^ 
tion at each assigned site. 

Data Collection Activ ities 

Data collection activities took place at the onset of the fall 
1979 school year. 

Following the schedule established during the preliminary data 
collection activities, the data collection team (field coordinator " and 
consultant) visited each of its assigned sites. Upon arrival, they 
held a brief entrance interview with the site personnel ' and then pro- 
ceeded with the interviews and questionnaire distribution at the experi- 
mental and comparison schools. 
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The children's questionnaire for students in grades 1 through 3 
was administered by a data collector on a one-to-one basis with each 
child. The responses for each child were recorded on an independent 
answer form, and a unique identification code number was assigned to 
the child. The data collector retained the answer form, and, at the 
conclusion of the site visit, all raw data were sent to GRC. Students 
at comparison schools were queried in the same manner. 

Children's questionnaires for grades 4 through 6 and 7 through 12 
were dis tributed in each teacher's classroom at the IBDP sample sites. 
Teachers, staff coordinators, and onsite consultants oversaw the dis- 
tribution, completion, and return of questionnaires for students. Identi- 
fication numb-rs were recorded on the questionnaire forms and on a master 
list given to the teacher. Completed quer-tionnaires identified only by a 
code aumber were picked up by the onsite. data collector , who in turn 
returned the completed forms to GRC. Children's questionnaires at 
the comparison schools were haudled in the same manner. 

Each child in grade 1-12 who was included in the school-based 
sample was sent home with a parent questionnaire during the data collec- 
tion team's site visit. These questionnaires were precoded with the 
student's identification numfcer and were distributed by and returned to 
the student's classroom or language arts teacher. The on.-iite consultant 
collected all completed forms from teachers after a prescribed period 
(generally 2 weeks following survey) . The forms were then mailed by the 
consultant to GRC. 



The Student Information Checklist vTas completed by all teachers 
whose students were surveyed at the sampled IBDP and comparison sites. 
.The data collectors provided these teachers with a data collection form 
for the recording of demographic information on each student in his/her 
class. ..The teacher returned the completed form to a member of the data 
collection team. 
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A Subcontractor Data Sheet was. used at each of the sampled IBDP 
sites. Data collectors delivered questionnaires to the appropriate 
respondents and collected them before lQav:^ng the site. 

A representative of the IBDP subcontractor at each site was 
interviewed to obtain the data contained in the Subcontractor Repre- 
sentative Interview Form and the RIF Subcontractor On-Site Checklist. 
Data collectors personally completed these forms. 

Th-. data collection team logged and edited all instruments as 
they were coo^pleted. Any corrections we:e undertaken prior to the team' 
departure from the site. 

Upon completion *of all onsite interviews and the collection of 
all data instruments,, the consultant notified key site personnel and 
met briefly with th.. principal or designated representative to summarize 
Lhe results of the effort and answer any questions. The field consul- 
tant shipped all instruments and accompanying documentation of the site 
visit to G^C. 



In conjunction with the site visits, ethnographic interviews were 
carried out at 5 of the 40 sites. The interviews at each site were 
conducted by a psychologist or reading specialist^ who had in-depth 
interviews with six students. The data gathered from these interviews 
were to be used o substantiate the hypothesis of reading motivation 
based on the responses of the total survey population at two points in ' 
time. 

Alternative Book Distribution Program (ABDP) 

3y surveying the 54 state Right to Read directors, and with the 
help of Ms. Mary McNulty of the American Publishers Association, a 
member of the project's advisory panel, GRC identified a number of 
alternative book distribution programs that were either publisher, 
agency, or privately sponsored. Eight programs were selected for 
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interview. Although they are not comparable to RIF on the basis of 
size or funding mechanism, valuable insights with respect to management 
functions, program operations , populations ^n;ed, and motivational 
activities, were gained. 

Pre-Analysis Activities 

Prior to the start of the data analysis, several activities were 
completed. Tlxese included logging and editii:g of the data, completion 
of the data file, and analysis of the overall quality of the data. 

The logging and editing stage required the close inspection of the 
questionnaire responses and recording of questionnaire receipt. An 
onsite edit, previously performed, initiated this process. This edit 
involved careful screening of each completed instrument. Unreadable, 
unclear, or missing responses were resolved prior to departure from the 
data sources. A count of all completed questionnaires, by type, accom- 
panied all materials returned from each site. GRC inventoried and 
recorded the receipt of all data on a master log. A second edit was 
then performed to: check the thoroughness of the site .:eam's effort 
and records, check the comparability of responses across sites, and 
check the responses for conformity with the instrument coding manual. 
Data forms and coding manuals were then sent to data processing for 
keypunching and verification. 

DATA ANALYSIS 

As originally designed, the evaluation of the IBDP was to have 
been a quasi-experimental research study. The data collected were to 
have been utilized to answer the research questions stated earlier in 
this section. Various statistical tests were to have been applied to 
the data to determine the impact: of the Federal IBDP on reading motiva- 
tion. In addition, a descriptive account of the administrative and 
distributive processes of the IBDP was to have been provided. Under 
the modified contract, however, data was collected only once (fall 1979) 
rather than twice (fall 1979 and spring 1980). Without pre- and postdate 
infoi-mation, the study aad to be limited to providing descriptive 
information on the IBDPs . 
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The following summary tabulations were performed to provide 
quantitative information for individual and cross-site IBDPs : 

• Demographic data - sex, race, and socioeconomic status of 
childr-n at the sampled, IBDP sites. Aggregates, frequen-.y 
counts, aad percentages were calculated. 

• S tudent and parent questionnaires - children's self- 
reported attitudes toward reading and parent's perceptions 
of their own and their children's attitude toward 
reading. Aggregates, frequency counts, percentages, and 
ranges were calculated. No attempt was made to use more 
sophisticated data analysis techniques. Static descrip- 
tions of the target population are reported. 

Narrative reports written for each of the IBDP sites in the study 
are found in Section 5 of this report. Summary tabulations previously 
described are incorporated into these write-ups. Particulars such as 
IBDP administration, operation, and funding level are also presented ±u 
chese descriptive write-ups and tables. 

Information on ABDPs operating for the purpose of distributing 
books to children, but without Federal funds, is reported. Data pre- 
sented reflects program operation, sources of funding, population served, 
and general organization and operation of each program. Analysis is in 
the form of comparisons between the ABDPs and RIF IBDPs. 

Description of the date collected regarding the organization and 
operation of the RIF office consisted of the identification of issues on 
the following topics: 

• Mission and objectives of the RIF IBDP 

• Organizational structure—roles and responsibility, 
communication, and work flow 

• RIF information system 
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Section 4 of this report contains the data and descriptive case 
studies on all school and special project iBDPs participating in this 
s tudy. 

PROBLEMS 

The IBDP evaluation study was not without problems. These ranged 
from the mundane (instruments which did not arrive at a site several 
days prior to data cnllection) to the highly complex (identification of 
comparison schools). For the purpose of enlightening future researchers 
inquiring into the efficacy and efficiency of the RIF IBDP, and those 
undertaking large school-based evaluation studies, GRC provides a 
synopsis of the problems encountered in this study. 

1. GRC had to locate and extract project information for the 
sample selection (it was not available from RIF) as well 
as the names of appropriate contact persons at each site 
(superintendents , principals, etc.). We selected our 40-site 
sample from school-based prograras. This required calls to 
each subcontractor to identify participating schoci districts 
because this information also was not available from RIF. 
The magnitude of this endeavor was much greater than antici- 
pated. Many subcontractors did not know which schools would 
be involved for the coming school year. After identifying 
participating school districts, we sent letters requesting 
approval to conduct the study to the superintendents. 
Each superintendent was asked to identify 2-5 comparison 
schools for each experimental school. The agreements were 
to be returned by 4 September 1979. Only 6 districts 
complied. When all agreement letters had been returned, 
or the districts had been called, 27 were found to have 
identified comparison schools in districts outside their 
own. Each of these districts then had to be contacted and 
the entire clearance procedure repeated. 
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The number of "sites" involved in the study actually in- 
creased from the anticipated 40 to approximately 67, because 
the study team was unable to identify comparison schools in 
many of the cities where the experimental schools were 
located. Thus, GRC was forced to initiate protocol contacts 
with other jurisdictions, collect information on schools, 
screen the schools for suitability, and complete the protocol 
procedures for each comparison school. m addition, the 
on-site time for travel and coordination was increased 
owing to the distances between experimental and comparison 



sites 



The high dep,ree of non-response resulting from our initial 
contacts with the sites required repeated contacts and time 
delays in obtaining clearances and necessary information on 
the sites. The 40 subcontractors, the 40 on-site consultants, 
plus the principals at each of the 114 schools had to be 
contacted at least once and in many instances two or three time 
Several sites declined to participate in the study-either 
immediately or after keeping the contractor "on hold" for 
several weeks. This necessitated additional site selection, 
protocol and clearance contacts, and recruiting of onaite 
consultants. 

For example, a couple of sites declined by mail to participate 
in the study. This required identification of replacement 
sites and a repeat of all related protocol (set-up) pro- 
cedures. In one case, all protocol work including instru- 
ment coding had been completed and package mailed before 
we learned of the subcontractor's decision not to participate. 
Another site, having agreed to participate, later declined. 
The project team therefore selected another (replacement) 
site and completed all necessary protocol procedures. 
Simultaneous with the wrap-up of this work for the replace- 
ment site, the declining site changed its decision and agreed 
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to participate. Because we anticipated attrition of parcici- 
pating sites through the course of the study, we decided 
to reinstate this site; at that time we had 41 sites. 

"Acts of God" in the form of hurricanes, floods, and strikes 
required us to spend some additional time in rescheduling 
and contributed to a loss of efficiency in deploying staff 
and in making travel connections. 

The OMB/FEDAC clearance package required several revisions 
to comply with the requirements of the respective Federal 
offices involved in the study. Some information which 
was included in the original submittal was to be deleted 
from the second submittal; inclusion of it in a different 
format was requested i.-. the third and final submittal. 
At the time of our submission, the responsibility for this 
clearance was in the process of shifting from 0MB to FEDAC, 
further complicating the process. 

In order to develop a data base which could later be c^is- 
aggregated by program type, program location, student demo- 
graphics, etc., the preparation of the instruments prior to 
the data collection involved a time-consuming precoding 
process in which the identification numbers for sites, 
schools, teachers, and students were synchronized. 

The project team coded more than 12,600 parent and 12,600 
student instruments, for an average of 315 student-parent 
matches per site. 

In view of the problems encountered over the course of Phase I and 
early stage of Phase II activities and tho resulting substantial additional 
cost of these problems, it was determined that the greatest benefits from 
the investment in this study would be realized in a final report whose 
contents are purely descriptive. The second data collection was con- 
sequently canceled and the data collected as of 1 January 1980 were 
compiled for presentation in this document. 
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SECTION 3 
RIF NATIONAL MANAGEMENT 



The GRC contract to evaluate the RIF IBDP addressed the issues of 
program impact and program process by me .as of reading motivation attitudes 
of a national sample of children and parents and ur s of far su , 
and local subcontractors. Since the RIF IBDP national office is a -or^ 
in the inexpensive book distribution system, GRC unc : k a review and 
assessment of three major elements (mission and objectives, organ..aLio,. 
and structure, information system) of national RIF. 

RIF is a private, nonprofit corporation whose purpose is "to promote 
the establishment of local RIF projects throughout the country to give 
impetus to reading motivation at an early age bv making inexpensive 
books, particularly paperbacks, accessible th .agh ownership, loan, 
and purchase." 

RIF's first project was started in Washington, D.C.,in 1966. This 
project was funded through private grants and contr-'.butions . Federal 
support for RIF did not begin until 1976, when the IBDP part of RIF 
was initiated. RIF IBDP appropriations since 1976 have resulted in the - 
distribution of nearly 30 million books to over 9 million children; 
approximately 280,000 volunteers have been involved in the distribution' 
process nationally. 

The RIF IBDP is a decentralized system through which local people 

• Raise money (which is matched by OE-IBDP funds in RIF) 

• Plan book distribution programs 
.« Recruit volunteers 

• Order books 

• Implement the distribution of books to cuildren 

In addition, local projects assume postdistribution performance-reporting 
obligations once an agreement is signed with Riv ibdp. Since the distri- 
bution of books, and related pre- and postdistribution activities 
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occur at the local level, the difference between a successful and 
successful book distribution project reside, with local people, facili- 
tated by RIF technical assistance and, of course, the incentive of OE- 
IBDP matching monies for book purchasers. 



The national office of RIF IBDP and its relationship to local 
projects is crucial to the continuation of existing programs and the 
development of new local book distribution programs. The viability 
of the national office depends in part on how well local projects perform 
xn accordance with the RIF IBDP mission, the distribution of Zree books 
to children. All major activities and outcomes at the local level are 
measured against RIF policies and OE-IBDP contract, requirements with RIF. 

This portion of the RIF IBDP study focuses on the national office 
01 RIF IBDP, how it is organized, and how it operates;within the overall 
mission of helping local people to distribute books to children. 

The objectives of the RIF national office review were to: 

Describe the organization, management, activities, and 
systems flow within the national office. 

Assess RIF'.. mechanisms for setting policies, priorities, and 
strategic-, , as well as the extent to which RIF has met its 
objectives . 

Assess the RIF IBDP delivery system in terms of its respon- 
siveness and efficiency. 

METHODOLOGY AND APPROACH - 

The interviews focused on the following topics and involved staff 
directly responsible for operations within ^ch topic area: 

• Mission and objectives; policy management. 

. Activities and functions, including market outreach, applica- 
tion process, subcontracting, technical assistance, book 
supplier relations, and monitoring and evaluation. 

• Organization and management information systems. 
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Key national staff interviewed during the taanagement review included 
the President; the Deputy National Di-ector; and the directors of Admini- 
stration and Finance, Field Se^ices, Development. Publications and 
Support Services; and Field Coordinators. 

In addition to the use of interviews and structured topic guides, 
RIF IBDP staff members shared written materials which added to' the data/ 
information base used to develop this report. Also, ^he GRC study team 
used written materials to gather background information associated with 
interview topics and responses and to verify facts and details that 
the interview schedule could not allow. 

MISSION AND OBJECTIVES 

The RIF national office, like most large organizations, operates 
with a mission and set of objectives hich provide the basis for the 
organization's structure, activities, staffing strategies and policies, 
and productivity index. This section deals specif ically with that 
organization's mission and objectives. 

Policy Mana)^ement 

According to its bylaws, the purpose of RIF is to promote the 
establishment of local RIF projects nationally to stimulate children's 
interest to read at an early age. The strategy (encompassed in the 
bylaws) for accomplishing this mission is to distribute inexpensive 
books free of charge to children, through school and/or community-based 
programs operated by local people, rif officials have incorporated this 
purpose into the organization's mission, which is to get children interested 
in reading and to support local participation and efforts to get reading 
-materials into the hands and homes of children. 

The objectives of RIF, Inc., and IBDP are largely identical, and the 
general features of the two programs- are similar and complementary. Program 
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distinctions are primarily logistical and procedural; i.e., IBDP operates 
on Federal funds which are dispersed in response to proposals from local 
agencies, whereas RIF, Inc., receives funds, from corporations or agencies 
(e.g.. Ford Motor Co.), which may be earmarked for specific, areas of the 
country (Michigan, in the case of Ford Motor Co,) or which may be used, on 
a discretionary basis, for management functions and publications. 

Underlying the mission and objectives of RIF, Inc., and RIF IBDP 
is the factor of motivation, since reading, like any behavior, is a 
function of motivation. RIF officials operate on the assumption that 
the followif.r; factors are important for increasing children's motivation 
to read : 

• Availability of books 

• Freedom to choose books 

• Ownership of books 

• Books in the home 

• Parental involvement in reading and reading-related 
activities 

• Availability of role models who read—besides teachers 

• The book distribution activity conducted by local RIF IBDP 
subcontractors—which serves to highlight the importance and 
value of reading and in which there is no chance of failure 
for the children 

These factors are an Integral part of the RIF IBDP mission and 
are intended to ba significant factors in free book distribution acti- 
vities ai- the local level. 

RIF officials feel and some research indicates that there is a 
correlation between the amount of 'reading mf^terial in the home and 
children's attained level of reading ability. In support of this opinion, 
RIF cites two reports; the 1978' Pennsylvania Education Quality Assess- 
ment and the Texas Assessment Project (1978). Moreover, RIF officials 
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believe that the attitude of a child toward books (e.g., I like books) 
is a good indicator of reading motivation and that a direct relation- 
ship exists among such factors as attitude toward reading (e.g., read- 
ing is fun), amount of reading, and level of reading motivation. 

Another important premise in the RIF IBDP strategy toward increasing 
reading motivation is having books in the home, where children see 
parents and siblings reading and where they too can store and use their 
own books. Relative to this premise, the question can be raised as to 
what extent RIF IBDP ha. increased the number of books in the home 
over what might have existed without the RIF program. RIF officials 
believe strongly that RIF IBDP has increased the number of books in 
the home, but as yet there is no evidence in the form of parent surveys 
or other research to support this position. 

The above assumptions and premises are significant factors in the 
development and management of RIF policy, since it is policy and policy 
management which directs and detarmines the implementation of the RIF 
IBDr at the national and local levels. 

Determination of Qb.jectives 

RIF's founder and Board chairman established the original program 
and objectives in the mid-sixties. While some changes have occurred 
in the RIF IBDP, current program objectives align closely with the original 
mission and support objectives. Policy changes related to program ob- 
jectives or administrative objectives are managed by the Board. 

Current policies with resp-ct to RIF distribution projects at the 
local level (known as "subcontractors") include the following: 

Give inexpensive books free of charge to children 
Permit free choic? of books 

Provide a wide variety of books from which to choose 
Distribute a mlni'Axm number of books (three during school year 
projects; two during suumer projects) to each child 
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• Require that RIF subcontractors have a book selection 
committee of at .l«ast three people who, ideally, represent 
a cross section of the community. 

• Provide book-related activities to stimulate interest. 

• Require that RIF subcontractors notify parents or guardians 
about nhe book distribution program. 

© Involve parents (or guardians) in the local projects. 

• Require that RIF projects serve all children in the 
group equally. 

Policy oversight and mangement responsibility for RIF belongs to 
a 20-member Board of Directors. The Board convenes twice annually; 
an Executive Committee of the Board meets three tin. as a year. While 
the Board has not enacted written policy, it does review the overall 
performance of RIF in meeting. its stated objec^tives; monitor performance 
according to the terms of the US Office of Education IBDP agreements; 
pass on major undertakings; and set policy with respect to publisher 
and book supplier relations. The Executive Committee and specially 
cippointed ad hoc committees of the Board generally address specific 
issues and problems which require spacial study, problem definitions, 
and development of recommendations for review and ratification by the 
full Board. Thus, for all practical purposes, formulation of policy is 
handled by the Executive Committee or by a specially designated ad hoc 
committee; the review and ratification process is then managed- by the 
full Board. . 

The Board of Directors is also responsible for setting policy on 
the use of private funds; i.e., budget policy management. An annual 
audit to provide oversight for the Board is conducted by outside auditors. 

ORGANIZATION STRUCTURE 

The organizational structure of the RIF national office is de- 
signed to ensure that the organization will effectively and efficiently 
achieve its mission and objectives. The RlF national office is ... 
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designed around a conventional hierarchical model with formally estab- 
lished lines of authority and channels of communication. 

The RIF IBDP organization consists of a President, Deputy Naticrial 
Director, and five line managers for publications,, development, finance 
and administration, field services, and resource support services (see 
r-igure 3.1). 

Approximately 57 staff manage and operate RiF IBDP. Of these, 
four people in the organization devote up to 1 day per week to RIF, Inc. 
(the remainder of their time is assigned to the OE conttact for IBDP); 
two staff members, the Director of Development and one Administrative 
Assistant, work for RIF, Inc., 4 days par week; Of the remaining 
staff, the line managers spend 90% of their time on RIF IBDP and 10% 
on RIF, Inc. The remaining staff spend 95% to 100% of their time on 
RIF IBDP. 

r 

A further explanation of the RIF IBDP staffing strategy can be 
provided on the basis of budget sources and categories. For example, 
the OE-IBDP budgst is composed of three major categories: Category 
A contains funds for administration of the IBDP; Category B contains 
funds for technical assistance support for IBDP; Category C of the OE- 
IBDP appropriation contains matching funds to purchase books for local 
RIF projects. Staff are assigned according to OE-IBDP budget categories 
A and B, and RIF national key leadership and line manager's time 
assignments are as follows: 



OE- 


-Category A 


OE-Category B 


Natl. : 


President 


35% 


45% 


20% 


Deputy Natl. Director 


55% 


40% 


5% 


Director of Development 


-0- 




80% 


Director of Finance & Admin. 


50% 


35% 


1 

15% 


Director Resource Coord. & 
Support Services- 


45% 


45% 


10% 


Director Field Seirvices 


60% 


30% 


10% 


Director Publications -Research 


30% 


60% 


10% 
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Figure 3.1. Organization Structure for RIF IBDP 
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The remaining staff are assigned to categories A and E, „lth a 
majority of time generally assigned to one category or the other. T„o 
line managers and the Deputy National Director report to the President 
ot RIF. The Deputy Nation.! Director also has direct responsibility for 
three line managers. 

Executive and Manag e ment Staff 

. The national office of RIF operates ,,lth t„o top-level executives 
each supported by three line .^nag.rs . Frequent face-to-face co^unl- ' 
cations by top. executives „lth line .anagers, and explicit and systematic 
role definitions ensure appropriate Involvement of all management staff 
in key operations. Moreover, management staff meetings are held weekly 
to facilitate communication among members of the management staff. 

President of rif 

. The President of RIF is the key link between the policy management 
level (Board of Directors) of RIF and the operational or program and 
resource functions of RIF my?. The President devotes 4 days per 
week to OE-IBDP and 1 day to RIF. inc. The President's division of time 
between policy and operational demands makes clear the need for a second- 
in-connnand deputy executive who has delegated authority for the day-to- 
day management of tha National RIF office, thus allowing the RIF 
President additional time for decision making, liaison activities with 
the Board and op^aratlonal functions of RIF, and matters of policy 
review and development. 



Director of Program Development 

The position. Director of Program Development, was created In 
September 1979. to address the continuing private resource needs of 
RIF. Inc. Four major functions of the Program Development Office 
described by the Director are as follows:, 

A. ResQllcltatlon: Past' contributors to RIF are valued highly 
and major time and effort are directed toward past (and 
-■ current) contributors In order to: (1) updat. them about 
RIF activities and (2) ask for continued support. 
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B. New Solicitation: This area of effort involves the search 
for new support monies and contributors including founda- 
tions, corporations, and individuals. 

C. Materials Development: Directly related to the solicitation 
function is the need to develop basic materials which 
describe the RIF IBDP program and resource needs, and 
special materials, letters, and briefings for target groups 
such as corporations, foundations, and individuals. 

D. Local Project Assistance: An important function of this unit 
is to provide fund raising assistance and information to 
local projects in their efforts to raise money to obtain 

RIF IBDP matching funds. This assistance is coordinated 
with the publication and field service units of RIF. 

The Director of Program Development reports to the RIF President and work 
with a number of other management units associated with outreach acti- 
vities • 

Director of Publications and Research 

This position is concerned with three basic functions: (1) 
assessment of needs for RIF publications, (2) maintenance of data/infor- 
mation resource files, and (3) provision of editorial assistance to RIF 
staff and review of all information intended for public release. 

Types of publications prepared by the Director of Publications 
and Research include: 

RIF Newsletter - a quarterly publication 
RIF Bulletin - produced 3-4 times annually 
Annual Reports 

Technical Aslstance/Training Guides and Kits 
News Releases 

Special Articles and Brochures • 
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Deputy National Director 

The Deputy National Director, who reports to the President, has 
responsibility for three line managers as well as primary responsibility 
for liaison with two "outside" organizations: the Smithsonian Institution 
and the US Department of Education. 

RIF has as its fiscal agent the Smithsonian Institution and pays 
a fee to the Smithsonian to cover maintenance of accounts, receipt 
and distribution of cash, processing of payrolls, preparation of monthly 
and annual financial statements and reports, unlimited telephone 
service, and management of office space. All matters related to the 
functions and services provided >y the Smithsonian for the RiF-fee are 
managed by the Deputy National Director. In addition, contracts be- 
tween RIF IBDP and OE's Contracting Officer are managed by the Deputy 
National Director. One example involves subcontract applications which 
request $20,000 or more in OE-IBDP matching funds. After appropriate 
RIF IBDP staff review and approve such a request, it must be reviewed 
by the OE Contracting Officer for. final approval . The liaison effort 
••>in these matters is the respoil-sibility of the Deputy National Director. 

Director of Resource Coordination and Support Services 

This office is involved with the development, negotiation, and 
pi-jcessing of book supplier agreements. ' RIF IBDP staff review and 
screirin book suppliers for participation in. the IBDP and negotiate dis- 
counts, delivery service, and other "benefits" on behalf of local 
subcontractors. Specific areas in which the Resource Coordination and 
Support Services staff attempts to negotiate with book suppliers are: 

Free book delivery (to subcontractors) 



Free storage in the subcontractors' area to encourage 
bulk orders 

• Special technical assistance visits to local RIF-projects 

Most book suppliers apply directly to RIF to learn about the 
IBDP and the application/qualifying process. In addition, rif does 
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approach book suppliers who have special materials, e.g.. books for the 

iarize them with RIF. 



handicapped, learning disabled, and deaf, to familiari 



Director of f inance and Administration 

The Director of Finance and Administration opera... with a staff 
of 13. three of whom are managers responsible for handling the' following 
functions: (1) subcontracts management . (2) system coordination. (3) 
finance management. 

. The Administration and Finance Division is charged with performing 
the following functions: 

Processing all subcontracts RIF signs with local projects 
Managing computer services 

.. Administering all finances associated with RIF including 
the OE-IBDP monies, private contributions and grants, and 
providing input to the Smithsonian for check disbursements 
for payroll and monthly services 

Processing of book invoices received from local subcontractors 
and authorization of matching funds for local RIF IBDP 
projects 

Director of Field Servi ce.^ 

The Director and some 15 staff members of the Field Se.-vices 
Division are supported through Category B (see page 3-7) of the OE 
IBDP appropriations for technical services. 



The Field Services unit concentrates on four essential functions: 

• Develop new programs 

• Strengthen program operations with special emphasis 
on major programmatic elements 

• Maximize resources available ,o local groups for carrying 
out specific local plans =^nd operations 

Assist local groups to gain broad community support 
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A typical local RIF IBDP project goes through four phases in 
reaching the "approved" status by RIF, Inc.: (1) an expression of 
interest in initiating a program, (2) planning for the program, (3) de- 
veloping a program, and (4) operating a program. Technical assistance 
is available to those^projects during the developing or operatxtig 
phase of the process. The technical assistance mechanisms used by 
the Field Services Unit include telephone calls and correspondence, 
field meetings, and onsite visits. While the Field Services Division 
has primajry-^esponsibility for technical assistance to subcontractors 
and developing groups, staff from other units/divisions participate in 
the research/ development, organization, and delivery of these 
services, eC^^g., the Director of Development assists in fund raising and 
the Director^of Publications and Research prepares general and special 
training aids. 

\ 

Hiring, Traininf^^ Evaluation of staff 

Staffing needs inbrB^sed dramatically when the first OE-IBDP 
appropriation was made to RIF. in response, RIF reported that services 
were required in the following categories: 

• Executive and administrative staff — to provide overall 
direction and monitoring of program work. 

• Middle management staff — to implement established systems 
and procedures. 

• Proposal and mail control staff — to track and ensure 
timely flow of proposals and communications. 

• Support staff — for development of appropriate literature 
for data retrieval. 

The strategy used by RIF for enlarging staff was to use existing 
qualified staff to screen, select and, once hired, to train employees 
for new positions. Training for new staff involved the following 
areas: 
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Interpretation of the ruicj and regulations of Federal 
legislation. 

Knowledge and understanding of the purposes, terms, and 
tasks of the contract. 

Familiarization with existing program systems and 
procedures. 



Current staff also continued to receive training as fiscal year 
funding formulas changed and impacted on established systems and pro- 



cedures < 



Evaluation of the staff was conducted by immediate supervisors 
and senior RIF officials, and feedback was provided to staff on work 
performed. In addition, staff meetings were held to review work, to 
discuss problems, and to develop ideas and suggestions for administrative 



actions , 



In the context of a growing staff, changes in the contract from 
OE and associated revisions in procedures and practices, the Deputy 
National Director initiated the preparation of a Personnel Policy 
Manual. The manual contains policy in the following categories for 



RIF pe 



sonnel : 



Recruitment selection and appointment 

Evaluation and employee performance 

Compensation and raises 

Salary administration 

Working hours 

Leave policies 

Benefits 



Thus, RIF became more formalized as the staff increased in size 
and specific contractual requirements of OE-IBDP became a reality. 
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INFORMATION SYSTEM 

The information system of RIF IBDP, including requirements for 
(1) face-to-face communication of staff and (2) the flow of information 
through -.paper exchanges, is presented in this section. 

Processes 

In order to prepare the reader for the discussion which follows, 
an overview of the total RIF IBDP process is shown in Figure 3.2. The 
process begins at the Market Outreach point which refers to RIF's 
public awareness efforts. This is the initial step in a process leading 
to the submission of an IBDP application by a local school or community 
group interested in operating a distribution project. When an appli- 
cation is received, it is reviewed; if it is approved, the subcontractor 
is notified and may order books from a book supplier Technical 
assistance is made available to the new subcontractor before, during, 
and after a book distribution. RIF monitors each subcontractor's 
performance and uses the information obtained for two purposes: 
(1) to decide whether or not to renew a subcontract and (2) tc de- 
termine whether current RIF IBDP policies are appropriate or need 
updating, revision, or change. Budget development in Figure 3.2 
refers to the subcontractor's efforts to secure jnatching funds locally 
in support of the local project. Local funds are sent to National 
RIF along with invoices from book suppliers. Local funds are matched 
by RIF IBDP and payment is forwarded to the book supplier(s). 

Market Outreach 

The Market Outreach program, for purposes of discussion and 
analysis, is divided into two categories: national focus and state/ 
local focus, as shown in Figure 3.3. 

At the national level, RIF, IBDP outreach strategies include 
presentations to national associations and organizations to provide 
information about the RIF book distribution program. For example, 
approximately 10 presentations were made during the period September 
1978 to August 1979, and 10 were scheduled for the period September 1979 
to August 1980. RIF personnel also participate in meetings at the 
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Figure 3.2. RIF IBDP Process: Overview 
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Figure 3.3. Subsystem: Market Outreach 
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request of the Secretary of Education, the Director of Basic Skills, and 
other Federal officials to explain the IBDP to interested groups' and 
officials . 



A second outreach technique used by RIF is advertising. Articles ■ 
are published in education, service, and professional journals ( PTA Today 

National School Board Journal , and others). 1^^ addition, RIF pub- 
lishes a quarte^i^ newsletter, which is distributed' to the general public, 
all subcontractors, and other groups including national service organi- 
. zations and education associations. Distribution for each of the four 
issues is expected to reach 30,000 during Calendar Year 1979-1980. The 
primary purpose of this publication is to provide readers with informa- 
tion concerning current RIF programs throughout the country and other 
news items related to national and local RIF activities. 

A brochure entitled, A Book in Everyjiand, describes the Inexpensive 
Book Distribution Pxogram and how it operates in local communities. The 
brochure is distributed to the general public as well as to local sub- 
contractors. The second printing of the brochure for 1979-1980 will 
number 5000 copies. 

A standard brochure referred to by RIF staff as the "Inexpensive 
Book Distribution Program Brochure," is complete with an overview 
description of RIF IBDP an<' details about how local projects are operated. 
This brochure is sent to national organizations, school and library 
officials, parents, and community groups. Expected distribution for this 
brochure during 1979-1980 is 75,000. A Spanish .^erc^ion of the brochure is 
also being developed for distributica to Spanish-speaking service and 
community groups and parents. 

Application Processing 

A procedural schematic and paperwork flowchart. Figure 3.4, 
depicts the procedures RIF uses to process subcontractor applications. 
At the present time, no automated procedures exist for direct 
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Support of the RIF program other than a Federal check-writing process 
which is run on the Smithsonian computer system. When an inquiry for 
information is made by a potential RIF project applicant, the Field 
Services Division forwards a proposal form and instructions to the 
applicant. After an application is received, processing involves the 
. Finance and Administration Division, the Field Services Division, and 
the Deputy National Director. Figure 3.4 depicts the application 
flow through RIF's national office. 

Control over applications is established upon receipt. A number, 
assigned to each application, becomes the RIF subcontract number when' ' 
the subcontracting instrument (agreement) is completely executed. This 
number and additional data are entered in ledgers which serve' RIF for 
the 1-year period of the subcontract. The application is next re- 
viewed to ensure that compliance with RIF criteria have been met and 
that proper data have been provided. Included as part of the 
review process is a telephone contact with the proposing organi- 
zation to acknowledge receipt of its proposal and to resolve any 
problem. 

The application is then forwarded to th.. Deputy National Director 
for review and approval, and the approved applination becomes the basis 
for preparing a contractual agreement. The typed agreement is logged 
and mailed to the applicant or proposing organization for signatures 
and returned to RIF. 

One signed copy of each agreement is forwarded to the originating 
organization with instructions for ordering books and making payments. 
^ °^ RIF's Painless Guide for Ord ering Books nnd Making PavT.Pn^ 

is provided to all subcontractors. This publication is intended to 



^llF fTlT"" Management Systems, Inc. (AMS) is currently under contract with 
RIF to automate the ledgers that are now manually maintained. This 
p«H mo.Y^ approximately 16 periodic reports, locator cards 

tern w??! f/^^ '"'"^ prepared automatically byVs for r?f ?Ss Sys- 
tem Will provide a significant improvement in internal RIF administration. 
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acquaint readers with procedures which must be followed when ordering 
and paying for books with RiF's Federal matching funds. This booklet 
contains all the instructions and most of the materials, including forms, 
needed by subcontractors to order and pay for books. Subcontractors 
also receive a list of all authorized book suppliers. As the subcon- 
tractors ^ecute their ^agreement-s,-books are ordered, distributed, and 
invoiced. Book distribution/performance' reports must be provided to 
RIF in . accordance with the time schedule'agreed upon and stated in the 
agreement between RIF and the subcontractor. 

Invoices received by the subcontractor, along with books ordered 
from publishers and/or book suppliers, are sent to RIF with local proj- 
ect matching funds (either 50% or 25% of the invoiced amount, wlkch- 
ever is applicable).^ The local share for the purchase of books must 
be paid with certified ch.-ulcs or postal money orders (unless the 
subcontractor is a school district) and must be made payable to the 
book supplier. The processing of invoices is the basis for disbursing 
Federal matching funds which aire also sent to the book suppliers. 

Book Supplier Agreements 

Through the Office of Resource Coordination and Support Ser%'ices, 
RIF IBDP is involved in the deveicp^ent , negotiation, and processing 
of agree -ents with book suppliers. As mentioned earlier in this 
document, RIF IBDP staff review and screen book suppliers for partici- 
pation in the IBDP, and negotiate, amo'? . other things, discounts, 
free delivery service, and other benei.. s on behalf of local subcon- 
tractors. 

While most book suppliers apply directly to RIF to learn about 
the IBDP and the application/qualifying process, some suppliers obtain 
information about the RIF IBDP from national organizations, conferences 
and conventions, inquiries stimulated by published articles about RIF 
IBDP, and local RIF subcontractors. 

1 

The RIF matching funds „ere 50% until October 1 iqtq u 

new 75% RIF.match went into effect. """''^^ ^' 1979, when the 
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In addition to the negotiation activities above, the staff of the 
Office of Resource Coordination and Support: Services are involved in work 
directly related to the initiation, processing, monitoring, continuation, 
and^r termination of agreements with book suppliers. The book supplier 
agreement process requires that RIF-IBDP personnel be concerned with 
and monitor for the following criteria which book suppliers must meet 
to become qualified and be placed on RIF's "approved" list: 

Discounts given to RIF subcontractors must be at least 
as favorable as discounts that are customarily given in 
the absen.« Fo,,.3ral assistance (generally discounts range 
from :\5% to 60%). 

• Book suppliers must have a nationwide distribution 
capability in order to serve local RIF projects in any 
location. 

• A qualifying book suppllifer must be able (and willing) to 
extend 90-day credit to RIF programs. ' 

Book suppliers are required to appoint representatives 
from executive, credit, and warehouse divisions of their 

companies to handle RIF subcontractor business, in 
order to facilitate direct problem-related contact with 
subcontractors. 

• Book suppliers must agree not to sell books made outside 
of the US unless there is special need for them and 
exemption is obtained from the OE Buy American Act. 

In all, there are approximately 257 currently active book supplier 
agreements; a yearly average more closely approximates 300. Generally, 
10-12% of the agreements are canceled annually; hence there is a 
process and replacement demand of 27-30 new agreements annually. The 
major reason given for book supplier agreements being terminated-or 
removed from the approved list-is cash-flow problems. Small book 



suppliers often cannot "live with" the 90-day credit clause (required tc 
qualify by RIF) given the local subcontractors. A second problem faced 
by small book suppliers is the cost of mailing materials (sales and 
promotional) to subcontractors, but never receiving a book order. In 
effect, a book supplier can be on the "qualified to sell books" list, 
send materials to programs/projects for a year or more, and never re- 
.ceive a book order. The net- results of the above problem is that small 
book companies often cannot or do not compete in the IBDP market and 
the number of book suppliers available to subcontractors is considerably 
reduced or limited to larger suppliers. 

Book supplier agreements are reviewed once a year for the purpose 
of identifying problems and amendments which may be required. During 
this review process, suppliers who have not sold a sufficient quantity 
of books to generate a profit will voluntarily request a release 
from their agreement with RIF. 

Monitoring and evaluation of book supplier compliance, with the 
RIF contract is on-going since local subcontractors freely advise 
RIF IBDP staff of special problems with book suppliers. 

Information Flow 

Four major documents are processed through the RIF IBDP management 
information system. They are (1) program applications, (2) subcon- 
tractor agreements, (3) book distribution reports, and (4) book 
suppliers ' invoices . 

Two problems arise as documents a. , ssed through the manage 

ment information system. First, the volume of program applications 
affects the time required for action to be initiated on application 
review, problem resolution, and final recommendation concerning an 
application. 

A second problem arises due to the volume of typing required after 
applications are approved. Peak periods for receiving and processing 
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aopUcatlons occur late In the sufer prior to the opening of school 
and inflate spring prior to su^er vacation. These peak periods coin- 
cide „lth subcontractor Plans to have hoo.s ready for f,ll distributions. 
The flow of book supplier Invoices fro„ the subcontractors la heavy and 
c„„berso„e since Invoices range fro„ less than one dollar to very high 
amounts. Most subcontractors process an average of 12 Invoices .ring 
the life .f the contract „lth MF. In order to „eet the „ork de^nds of 
eak per ods, RIP ^nage^ent staff hires temporary personnel to "smooth" 
the levels of de^nd and ensure ttaely, accurate processing of appli- 
cations, agreements, and book order Invoices. 

RIF IBDP is provided with some ADP support through the Smithsonian 
computer Center primarily for internal resource coordination and support 

oTLT^'l T r '"^^^ ^"^"^^ '''' — ---ion 

of Federal checks to pay the RIF portion of book supplier invoices 

While th. Smithsonian service is adequate, it does not provide RIF 'an 

expansion capability. Therefore, RIF- has contracted with American 

Management Systems (AMSX (as noted earlier in this report) for RIF 

program support. The ADP support system provided by AMS for- RIF will ' 

consist of two files: (1) book suppliers file and (2) subcontractor 

files. The AMS software will process input provided by RIF IBDP personnel 

and produce 16 reports, locator cards, and mailing labels. The reports' 

will aid RIF IBDP significantly in managing the subcontractor agreements 

improve the process by which reports on book distributions are moni- ' 
tored, and ensure that managerial statistical information for both 
internal RIF and OE a..e prepared on a timely and accurate basis. 

The preparation mailing labels under the new AMS automatic data 
processing system will assist RIF significantly since typing and cJorlcal 



An example was cited where a minimum agreement resulted in 60 invoices 
submitted by one subcontractor to disburse obligated funds. 

2 

Specific report titles, formats, and data contents are described in 
Functional Design Docu ment with Revisions , prepared by AMS, 6 August 1979. 
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•staff efforts can be directed toward other administrative support tasks. 
Personnel from AMS and RIF IBDP are currently in the process of completing 
data input, verifying reports, and testing the complete software capacity 
of the AMS-ADP support system. Imp'o.u.nr n of the complete system is 
scheduled for early 1980. 

ISSUES AND Cnr-MENTARY 

The Rx national office was reviewed^ and assessed in terms of three 
broad areas: policy management, organization structure, and information 
system. A summary of pertinent observations for each area and commentary 
relf.ted to these observations follows. 

Policy Management 

With over 3000 projects currently in operation, it is difficult 
to monitor each one for compliance/non-compliance with RIF IBDP 
policies. There are, however, several mechanisms in the national office 
of RIF which facilitate the policy oversight process: 

• Performance reports are required by RIF of each sub- 
contractor following every book distribution activity. 

• Regional coordinators and technical assistance staff 
visit local projects and obtain, first hand, information 
about the plans and operations of local projects; 

this information is shared through staff trip reports which 
are reviewed for special follow-up action. 

• Local projects are contacted through correspondence and 
telephone. 

• Invoices submitted by local subcontractors to RIF-IBDP 
by the subcontractor 1.. „ • chiug funds are reviewed to 
determine compliance th fiscal i leg. 

• Finally, RTF's fiscal agent, the Smithsonian Institution, 
provides a monitoring service by reviewing all requests 
for disbursements. 
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The formulation, implementation, and monitoring of policy — the 
key functions in policy management— appear to receive an appropriate 
amount of time and attention. For example. Board responsibility for 
policy management is made much less cumbersome through the use of an 
Executive Committee which performs a problem review and recommendation 
development function. Thus, the work of the Board is basically to 
review and satisfy new ol revised policies. 

The GRC study team notes three areas pertaining to ''research" 
for policy guidance which seem to warrant discussion. 

The first area to be considered is that of planning. One of the 
most crucial components associated with successful growth is attention 
to planning; The study team notes that there was an absence of the 
term "planiiing" during the entire interview process; moreover, th i docu- 
ments reviewed showed no formal designation of responsibility for this 
function. Since the study team did not attend a Board, Executive 
Committee, or staff meeting, it is not possible to comment on the 
extent to which planning needs are discussed implicitly or explicitly. 
Yet, the need for some planning should be given formal attention 
given RIF IBDP's (a) rapid staff growth, (b) increased number of 
applications, (c) the national focus of the program, and (d) the de- 
centralized nature of the program. 

'A second area which the study team considers worthy of concern 
is the policy research area and the absence of explicit data about the 
impact of RIF IBDP on the number of books in the nomes of RIF partici- 
pants. Since books in the home are accepted as a basic oreraise on which 
RIF is built, e.g., books in the home increase reading motivation. 
It follows that some effort should be made to have supporting evidence 
ror this premise. 

Several RTF IBDP stati, particularly those who deal directly with 
local subcontractors, expressed an interest in having a survey of the 
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subcontractors. The feelings expressed were that there is contact 
With the subcontractors primarily on an as-needed basis, but no one has 
a "fix" on the larger picture. The implications of this felt need are 
that staff may be responding to too many individual needs when a survey 
might allow the collection of needs to be assessed and responded to 
through a simple mechanism-f or example, a special publication or 
training aid. 

Since RIF mw is currently operating witli some . 3000 local programs 
involving 9 million children with the support of 280,000 local volunteers 
the GRC study team concludes that the policy management function ol Nati na^ 
RIF is both sound and effective. Note, however, that some research and 
attention to the key, area of planning would strengthen the RIF IBDP opera- 
tion. In this respect, the practical effort of asking "hard" and direct 
questions in a self-assessment .process (e. g. , is RiF's premise that books 
in the home increase motivation to read sound, and how do we' know? what 
do RIF subcontractors think about the .services provided by National RIF^) 
should produce answers that clarify what is and is not important in 
progrannnatic^-irection and resource utilization. A planning function 
formally established in the organization and given full support to seek 
answers to some basic questions, would provide an ongoing self-assessment 
capability for policy and program management. 

Organization Stru ctm-P 

The review and assessment of national RiF's organizational struc- 
ture was concerned primarily with formal organization factors including 
lines of communication, work and paper channeling, areas of respon- 
sibility, and generic functions of the units or officers within the 
organizational structure. The study team addressed five issues related 
to the organization of national RIF. These issues, and related 
commentary, are presei:ted below. 
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Authority and Responsibility: The formal designations of 
RIF executive personnel and managers are functionally descrip- 
tive with clear lines of responsibility for functions and 
staff. The study team's observation is that points of 
authority tend to reside with specified executive and mana- 
gerial personnel. Since no effort was made to study the 
informal organization, it is not possible to identify a^ 
person or persons who may serve in an informal leadership 
role, often due to expertise which many people find useful 
to rely upon. 

Span of Control: Span of control is interpreted to mean the 
number of people and the scope of activities for which the 
organization's executive and managerial staff are respon- 
sible. To the extenc that personnel in top and middle 
management positions can take ef ''ective action in response 
to the performance needs of personnel within their span of 
control, the span of control is considered to be acceptable. 
National RIF operates with seven persons in key executive 
and managerial positions (see organization chart. Figure 3,1) 
organized on the basis of a standard hierarchical structure. 
Span of control within the RIF organization appears to be 
satisfactory with the President and Deputy National Director 
each responsible for three line managers. 

Staff Expertise: ?vIF staff members at the naticrxal level are 
well qualified in terms of training, experience, and specific 
job skills. On the assumption of a relationship among such 
factors as job satisfaction, job skill, and retention, the 
low turnover rate for national RIF personnel would be at 
least an inalcat^on of stiff expertise. Staff expertise is 
also enhanced by national RIF's training program for new 
employees and employees who make job changes within the 
organization. 

Communication: The communication system within a large 
organization is perhaps the most difficult factor to review 
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and assess because of the subtlety of conanunication itself 
and because of the omnipresence of informal communication 
systems within organizations. Lines of communication are 
quite clear in the formal organization of national RIF 
at the executive and management levels.' While informal 
channels of communication undoubtedly play an important 
role in the total communication system of the organization, 
at the formal level communication appears to be acceptably 
effective and efficient. One area of concern is the communi- 
cation system's degree of openness to book suppliers and 
to sources of current trends and practices in reading, which 
may be useful to RiF executives and managers in developing 
or modifying organizational policies. 

Work flow: In general, work flow within the RIF-IBDP organi- 
zation is timely and efficient. As has been noted, peak 
activity times occur in the Office of Resource Coordination 
and Support Services. While some lag time in completing 
subcontractor agreements and processing book invoices occurs 
at peak activity periods, this problem is generally 
ameliorated to an acceptable level by^he us-e^of part-time 
personnel. The GRC study t«am concluded that work flow was 
at acceptable levels of tolerance in most areas of the 
national RIF organization. 

• The. organizational structure of national RIF is highly functional, 

with sufficie.. openness and flexibility to adapt to such variables as 
shifting workloads, turnover in volunteers at the local level charges 
in the number of book suppliers involved in the IBDP effort, and hum.n 
errors made by subcontractors and book suppliers. Current staff at all 
levels of. national RiF have demonstrated the capacity to identify 
organizatioa-related problems and develop appropriate ameliorative or 
problem-solving responses. The result is that while national RIF has 
organizational problems (as does any organization), there are no 
unusually large problems which result in dysfunctional units or opera- 
tions within the organization. 
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Information System 

The information system is an integral part of the communication 
system of an organization—information is the what of communication. 
The flow of certain organized bodies of information, both within the 
organization and between the organization and its afiiliated systems or 
subsystems is essential to the continued functioning and , therefore, the 
achievement of the organization's mission and objectives. In >he case 
of RIF IBDP, four major documents move through the management infor- 
mation system—program applications, subcontractor agreements, book 
distribution reports, and book supplier's invoices. 

The major problem encountered by. RIF with the above documents is 
volume at peak periods. Since peak periods are dictated by variables 
over which RIF IBDP has no control, i.e., public schools and book 
suppliers, rif has generally responded to the voluraie problem by hiring 
temporary personnel — a solution which appears to be acceptable. It is 
possible, however, that alternative approaches such as utilizing staff 
across offices or units, providing more information to book suppliers 
and subcontractors, and modifying policies affecting book suppliers 

" cou^^^ approaches to dealTng wit peak periods and 

■ work volume. * 

A second problem in RIF's information system is storage, retrieval, 
and monitoring. The implementation of a planned computer- as sis ted in- 
formation system should significantly relieve or eliminate this problem 
.in RIF's information system. : 

A final area of concern in the RIF information system is maintaining 
a satisfactory level of information accuracy, e.g., number of schools 
served by Ic-al projects, number of children affected by local projects, 
status o^ book suppliers, etc., in the face of nearly 3000 currently 
operating local projects and some 300 qualified book suppliers. It ras 
the opinion of the GRC study team that the benefits derived from increas- 
ing the accuracy of information in the above areas would not justify the 
costs for carrying out such an effort. 
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SECTION 4 

CASE STUDIES OF SIX UNIQUE RIF TBnPs 



INTRODUCTION 

The majority of RIF.lBDPs (82%) are school-based projects which 
target their distribution activities on the school's enrolled population. 
Cornnunity-based projects, which account for 18% of IBDP, serve various 
target audiences such as housing project inhabitants and playground 
constituencies. There are projects from each of these categories which 
serve unique, or exclusive, target populations. For example, there 
exist IBDPs to serve migrant children, delinquent youth, and preschoolers. 

GRC. OE. and RIF recognized that projects which serve special 
populations or represent unique features may characterize unusual, or ' 
novel, approaches to the design, delivery, and impact of IBDPs. Cognizant 
of this. GRC selected six IBDP sites (in addition to the 40 school-based 
sites) for investigation. These six projects represent the follox^ng 
unique target populations or classification features: 

• A Native American project 



• Two projects that participated in RIF distributions 
before FederaJ funding 

• ■'^ library project serving preschoolers 

• A migrant project 

A correctional institution project 



The case study reports which follow describe 

• The project site 

• The program 

• Reported program outcomes 

A brief summary of site findings concludes each case study report. 
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WIND RIVER INDIAN RESERVATION 

Two RIF projects serve the children on the Arapahoe-Shoshone Wind 
River Indian Reservation in west-central Wyoming. One project is located 
at a bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) contract school in St. Stephens 
The other, 24 miles away in Ethete, is in a public elementary school 
and serves 350 children, grades 1-6. Funds from the Johnson-G 'Malley 
Indian Education Act are used for local matching funds in both projects. 

St. Ste phens Mission School 

St. Stephens Mission School has served the Arapahoe children for 
approximately 100 years. Three years ago it becama a BIA contract 
school for 250 children, grades K-9. The school utili.es a number of 
Federally sponsored compensatory and specialized education programs 
including Titles I and IVB and C of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act (ESEA), Johnson-O 'Malley, Career Education, Follow-Through^ 
andEmergency School Assistance Act (ESAA) , While the Arapahoe children' 
are not necessarily economically deprived (each adult and child in the 
tribe receives a monthly per capita payment as compensation for mineral 
rights on the reservation land which is rich in uranium, gas, and oil) 
the children are subject to sociocultural influences which are sometimis 
problematic for formal education. Literacy on the reservation is very 
low and in many households is considered a negative value, a capitula- 
tion to white society. The average child comes to kindergarten with 
a lOO-word vocabulary. Without the basic literacy and computational 
skills, many Indian children drop out of the public high school within 
a very short period of time. In 1976, when the present school super- 
intendent arrived, only a handful of children were no^'.three or more 
years behind in grade level. While the situation has improved, school 
officials still describe the educational endeavor as a "crisis situation" 
in Which there is no natural motivation to read. Once beyond the 
elementary school's nurture, children are on the verge of dropping out. 

The apparent strengths of the St. Stephens RIF program are several: 

Children are involved in RIF through book selection, fund 
raising, and creative activities. 
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• Teachers and parents are apprised of all aspects of the 
program and are invited to participate in meaningful ways. 

• Provisions for ordering, logging, and accounting for books 
and funds are kept with precision. 

• Motivational activities and distributions are tailored to 
the particular needs and receptivities of the Indian 
children and their families. These needs are considered 
in every aspect from book content and themes to the book- 
mobile strategy in reaching the homes and families. A prime 
example of the tailoring is in the activities which require 
cooperation (fund raising, reading to one another, etc.). 
Indian children excel in group/cooperative activities mbre 
than in individual activities. 

• The State Right to Read Director has been available for 

. advice and assistance from the start. She has arranged for 

professional storytellers to participate in distributions, 
and has herself participated several times as a reader 
during the distribution celebrations. 

The following weakness (problem area) came to the attention of 
the study team: No follow-up program exists for school graduates. 
The project director wanted to extend RIF to the school's graduates 
now in the tenth grade and attending its youth program. They were 
advised that this was not possible because the tenth graders were 
"beyond the jurisdiction of the school structure." Project staff feel 
that continuity and linkage with their graduates is particularly 
important as they make the difficult transition to the local public 
high school. 

In addressing the issue of education motivation, school officials 
cite the social segregation of the reservation Indians as the basic 
dilemma, which is compounded by symptoms of social malaise—addiction and 
suicides. The issue of education motivation, as they see it, is 
intertwined with the basic motivation to live. 
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The RIF Program at St. Stephens 

The school's Title I coordinator learned about the RIF IBDF at a 
state Right to Read meeting 3 years ago. While she was attracted to ■ 
the program, she felt that her many responsibilities in addition to 
Title I did not allow time to write a proposal and to ral.e matching 
funds. The State Right to Read Director was able to coavince her other- 
wise. With the State Director's assistance, as well as that of 
neighboring RIF projects, the St. Stephens project was launched in 
September 1977. The year-round program serves 250 children during the 
school year and 50 children during the summer „.onths. Johnson-O'Malley 
funds provide 90% of the local n^tch, while the remainder is raised by 
the children themselves through local projects such as plays, food 
concessions at ball games, recycling cans, etc. 

The objective of the program, according to the school staff is to 
encourage children to enjoy reading through making more reading material 
(primarily books) available to the children. The program also teaches 
children how to select appropriate reading materials and enables them to 
. learn about ownership and care of materials. Appreciation and care for 
books are emphasized as well as reading for pleasure which is not task 
oriented. 

Because of the natural excitement RIF Day engenders in the children 
predistribution activities are usually li„.ited to bulletin board posters ' 
and letters to parents inviting them to participate. However, for the 
major distribution of the year, You.ng Authors' Day, which is co-sponsored 
by the Reading and English departments, the children spend several weeks 
writing and illustrating stories, poems, etc., in preparation for the 
event. m addition, the children at each grade level participate in 
fund raising events which they themselves have selected to provide a 
portion of the local matching funds for RIF. 



Distribution activities are varied and are intentionally diff 
from year to year. Some of the typical distribution activities are 
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• Young Authors' Day, a day-long blend of activities (e.g., 
cooking, painting, and working with play dough), the 
distribution of RIF books, and sharing of stories and poems 
written by the children. 

Mini-Discovery D^y, a full morning of activities such as 
writing poetry, dramatic performances, painting, etc. leading 
up to book selection. 

• Group exchange in which younger children and older children 
share books with one another. The older ones read to the 
younger ones. 

• Bookmobile-for the final summer distribution the school 
bus becomes a bookmobile and makes rounds ot the children's 
homes betweeen two main powwow celebrations. Children, 
often accompanied by a parent, are able to select a RIF 
book right at home. 

Follow-up activities are considered extremely important by the 
St. Stephens staff. These activities include articles and pictures in 
the Learning Tree, a publication of the Wind River schools; instructions 
to parents at school-parent meetings to ask children about their books; 
pamphlets for parents suggesting appropriate follow-up and reading 
guidance activities; and a slide show on a RIF distribution for parents. 
While some of the teachers now provide opportunities within the classroom 
for sustained silent reading, the superintendent plans a school-wide 
period of 15 minutes per week beginning next fall for all students, 
teachers, and support staff. 

Because cf local mores and transportation problems, parent 
participation in the RIF activities is very difficult to 
achieve on the Wind River Reservation. Only four parents, 
have actually participated. The extent of parent involvement 
at home in response to RIF motivational activities is 
unknown. One positive sign is that presch^.ol parents have 
brought their children to distributions in response to 
letters sent home to parents by older siblings. 



No attempts have been made to involve local civic or business 
groups in RIF. 

With one exception, publishers and book suppliers do not 
stock books dealing with Indian cul-are, themes, and history 
which are readable by children at various levels of ability. 
GRC interviews with child^iri-^rerdrfirei the need for more 
age- level books with Indian culture themes. 

• In the first year of operation, one publisher had so many 

books on back order that it javerely restricted the 
children's selection. This year, because several publishers 
were utilized, back order • problems were minimized. 

Program Outcomes 

The following effects of RIF activities were noted from observa- 
tions of project staff and volunteers, and from limited interviews with 
a sample of participating children. 

Effect on Children . In the view of school staff, RiF represents 
something tangible for the children among the plethora of techniques, 
strategies, and materials offered by other programs. They do see a 
change in student behavior. According to the project director: 

In the last 3 years I see a real difference. Now 
you can have a child take a book and read it during 
the school day (sustained silent reading). Three 
years ago you would never see this. Kids get 
excited about reading. There's also a difference 
in the way they handle books in general. They 
know their books and other children's books. With 
teacher preparation of children and assistance in 
selection and lay out of books, kids are getting 
books on their level and because they can read 
them, they do. 

In the first year, staff observed children selecting books on the 
basis Of thickness, harHn. of covers, and price (which was displayed 
on some books), m the second year, children's selection criteria 
tended to focus on the content-interest in what the book was about. 
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A major indicator to the staff, of RIF's success, is the fact that they 
choose a book the next time— otherwise, they would refuse to s lect one. 
., The Indian children, they say, don't fuss and scream over things they 
don't like; they just disengage. 

The three teachers questioned concurred that RIF had increased 
students' use of the library, interest in reading, interest in acquiring 
books for home libraries, and time spent in reading. One teacher felt 
that RIF had even increased the student's reading skills. 

The most difficult question to answer, Siccording to the staff, 
is the one of motivation. According to local staff, a child is deemed 
to be motivated when there is a "completed state or condition of being 
motivated." A child is motivated when he or she: (1) listens to a 
request or suggestion, (2) follows through with the instruction, (3) 
is satisfied with the activity. According to these indicators, the 
staff perceives a significant change in reading behavior and attitudes 
over the past ? years. 

Effect on Parents. Other than the response from a handful of 
parents to an invitation to participate, the effect of RIF on parents 
is unknown in St. Stephens. A few parents have come forward to comment 
on the program, and some "students have indicated that parents have 
read their RIF books, but the real effect has yet to' be ascertained. 

Effect on Teachers. Only one of the three teachers questioned 
cited a change in classroom activities as a result of RIF. That change 
was a sharing of books among students. All cited an increase in children 
approaching them individually about books or their reading of RIF books. 

Effect on the School. In the estimation of the superintendent, 
RIF has imprc^ved students' reading abilities and their use of the school 
library. It has also made the faculty aware of the variety of books 
in which theichildren are interested. The RIF program has pointed 
up the need for more sustained silent reading; so beginning next fall 
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the entire student body, faculty, and support staff will "close down 
school" once a week to devote 15 minutes to silent reading to indicate 
that reading is the one most important activity in the school. 

In addition to the increase in library usage, tne librarian has 
noted increased interaction between the teachers and the librarian as 
a result of RIF. 

One common theme was sounded with respect to RIF by teachers, 
volunteers, parents, and other school personnel: RIF is a fun activity. 

Mill Creek Public Schnni 

The year-round RIF program at Mill Creek Elementary School on 
the Wind River Reservation has been in operation for 2 full years. Like 
St. Stephens, Mill Creek receives funds from other Federal programs 
in addition to Johnson-0 'Malley : ESAA and Title IV of the Indian Educa- 
tion Act fund arts and craft skills and instruction in Araphahoe. The 
student body of 350 is 85% Indian, 15^ white. Because the Indian 
children understand Arapahoe, but do not speak it, they lack a strong 
language experience. Accordingly, the school 's reading program is 
geared heavily toward language experience. 

The RIF Prog ram 

From the perspective of the school district, the primary aim of 
the program is to encourage reading and to make books available to the 
community. One-third of the local matching funds for RIF are provided 
by the local school district; two-thirds by Johnson-0 'Malley funds. 
A major feature of the program is the number of books distributed. 
Distributions are held monthly, and sometimes more often, with two books 
and sometimes three given to the children at each distribution. 

The ordering of books is done by the Johnson-0 'Malley parent 
committee; the program director; teachers; and, in the case of older 
children, with the advice and consent of the students. The distributions 
are handled by the teachers, library personnel, some parents, and aides. 
Choices of books are made entirely by the children. 
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A major strength of the RIF program appears to be the extent to 
which it is linked to the school's reading program with its language 
experience orientation. RiF books and sustained silent reading of 
RIF books are major resources in the reading program. The parent 
committee's policy decision to allocate funds for RiF is an indication 
of parental support for the concept. 

Some of the problems experienced by the Mill Creek RIF program are: 

Temptations on the part of some teachers and librarians 
to want to use RIF books for instructional purposes. 

• Failure of some teachers to understand the importance of 
the concept of freedom of choice. "Lookat the books they 
are selecting," they say. ' 

• RIF tends to perpetuate the idea that the school is wealthy 
and can provide for all basic needs-as it'once did when 
the school was a paternalistic part of the extended family 
on the reservation. 

• The project has been badgered by a publishing company for 

an overdue book payment which the school had sent in through 
RIF 6 or 7 months earlier. 

Effect of the Program 

According to the superintendent, "RIF is a dream answer to our 
needs" that their reading curriculum emphasizes language experience, 
and a major vehicle in the curriculum is the utilization of books. In' 
fact, RIF has taken on even more significance since the school has 
initiated .sustained silent reading. The children often refer to this 
period as "RIF time." 

Teachers are finding that many of the books are read as much by 
the family at home as by the child who selects them. Parents, they claim, 
provide positive feedback about the program. 
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The school superintendent, who is on site at the school, said that 
of the saven Federal programs he has had, RIF is the only one which is 
administratively easy and obviously accomplishes its purpose. He has 
seen positive results, which he attributes to RIF, in the children's 
reading test scores. Not only is RIF Day a positive experience for the 
children, l,e says, but the entire staff also enjoys RIF Day. 

Summary of Findings from Wind River 

Both Wind River RIF projects reveal insights into the special needs 
which must be considered in reading motivation programs for Indian 
children. It should be emphasized that these observations are the result 
of only one small area of one reservation which is composed of 90% 
Arapahoe and 10% Shoshone and other tribes. Nationwide, each tribe 
has its own characteristics and mores; what is common to one tribe may 
be repugnant to others. Thus, generalizations about educational motivation 
programs for Indians must be made with caution and must be tested 
against the experience of the individual tribal groups. 

Within the aforementioned constraints, several lessons may be 
learned from the Wind River experience: 

Motivation is the key challenge in reading education 
P^S"""^ °" ^he reservation. Strategies for motivation 
must be well thought out, highly imaginative, and respectful 
of the cultural mores and dispositions of the children 
and families . 

While Indian children entering kindergarten are not as 
verbal as Anglo children, they do communicate, it is 
incumbent upon teachers, aides, and program managers to 
find the key to the nonverbal modes, to build upon th^ 
natural strengths of Indian children, and to deal with 
the Iroxguage gap experience between Anglo curriculum models 
and Indian frames of reference. 
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The concept of property and ownership for the tribal Indian 
is not oriented to the individual but to the group or tribe. 
Consequently, selection and possession of books by individual 
students is not commonly within the cultural experience of 
Indian children. 

Books geared to various age levels dealing with Indian 
cultures and role models are not commonly available from 
publishers . 

Indian children are more oriented to cooperative activities 
than to individualistic activities. Accordingly, the 
fund-raising activities prior to distribution and the group 
activities on Distribution Day build upon the natural 
strengths and dispositions of the children. 
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HARTFORD RIF/ SCHOOL VOLUNTEER PROGRAM 

Hartford, Connecticut, began its RIF program in 1971 with Model 
Cities funding. It was sponsored by the Hartford Public Library and served 
the seven Model Cities schools. In 1974,- the Board of Education combined the 
School Volunteer Program (SVP) run by the Chamber of Commerce and RIF. RIF 
left the library due to the expansion and received funding from a 
Community Development Block Grant (CDBG) . During 1974, the program 
served grades 3-6 and continues serving the same grades. The program 
coordinators hope to receive another Federal grant through the Department 
of «ou::ing and Urban Development and extend the program to grades 1-8. 
Each of the 32 elementary schools, public (26) and parochial (6), partici- 
pate in the RIF program. 

Bocks are distributed to the students three times a year. Each of 
the schools has a RIF contact person who is either the school reading 
consultant or the school librarian. The contact people make the schedules 
of Classes to attend distributions and designate a sixth grader to act as 
a helper during the distribution. The contact person also gives the pro- 
gram director a list of books that the students are interested in read- 
ing. 

The Hartford RIF Program 

The Hartford RIF program has a full-time paid coordinator, secretary, 
and driver. The coordinator serves as head of the RIF program and School ' 
Volunteer program. During the 1978-79 school year, 66 reading tutors, 
17 resource personnel, and 3 foster grandparents were recruited. However, 
these volunteers do not participate directly in RIF. They work in the 
schools as aides in the reading program. Only a handful of parents 
participate in RIF. and this is only at a bw schools. The coordinator 
has tried to encourage parental involvement in the program by sending 
flyers and a RIF newsletter home with children twice a year. However, 
the attempts have been relatively unsuccessful. She feels that this is 
due to the lack of teacher enthusiasm for the program. All elementary 
schools were mandated as program participants by the Hartford School Board. 
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During the 1978-79 school year, three books were giveu to each of 9212 
children for a total of 27,636 books. 
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Each year the coordinator appoints a central book selection com- . 
mittee. The connnittee is composed of a librarian, two teachers, and a 
reading consultant. The committee meets with the coordinator and comes 
with a prepared list of books that students are interested in at each 
school. 

Hartford has two book orders per year-one during the summer .and the 
other in January for book distribution in October, February, and May. 
The committee meets for 2 days to select the books. All orders are. 
processed by the coordinator. 

The coodinator also has a RIF advisory council which meets bi- 
monthly. The council's main function is that of fund raising. It also 
serves as a sounding board and a source of updates to the community on 
RIF activities. The advisory council raised $12,681 during the 1978-79 
school year: $7469 came from business and industry, $4500 was contri- 
buted by louudations, and $712 was raised by school PTAs. A Community 
Development Block Grant (CDBG) allocated $5399 for books. During the 
1979-80 school year, the council hopes to have a chairperson to head 
the fund-raising caii?)aign. 

At the beginning of e.ach school year, the coordinator meets with 
each principal and the school contact person to discuss the RIF program 
and to tell them when distributions will be held for their school. The 
contact person then sets up the schedules of classes to attend the dis- 
tribution. 

The books are received by the coordinator, catalogued, and organized 
by categories. Then, for each distribution, the RIF van (contributed 
during the Model Cities, program) is loaded, and books are distributed to 
classes in the school library. The coordinator talks to each class about 
a book or a reading motivation activity and then the children choose books. 
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Each school has predis tribution activities. Between distributions, 

motivational activities are sponsored by RIF/SVP at the schools. Some 
of the motivational activities sponsored were: famous author visits 
to schools, Visiting actors from the Hartford Stage Company who per- 
formed skits and puppet shows, and the sponsoring of a Great Book Club 
by parent volunteers in one school. The coordinator is trying to get 
a volunteer at each school to sponsor a Great Book Club. The volunteer 
would read classic selections to children before each distribution 
with the hope of raising the interest level so children would read 
good books . 

AJ.chough Hartford does not participate in a RIF loan program it 
does have Swap Boxes. Children put their book in a box, the book Is 
selected by another student, and at the end of 6 weeks, the book is 
returned to the original owner. This encourages reading more books 
between distributions. 

The coordinator feels that the program would be more successful 
if parents took part in the distributions and if teachers would partici- 

pate more. She feels there is a Hn-rppt- i • u • 

j-eexs nnere is a direct relationship between teacher and 

student interest in the program. 

Xerox contributed 60,000 books to the Hartford RIF program. These 
books have been given to high schools and to elementary schools to be 
used in tutoring programs and as prizes to students in the Great Book Club. 

Effect on Children 

The RIF program has had a very positive effect on the children it 
serves; 60% of the children participating in the program had never 
owned books until they received their RIF books. It encourages 
students to use the library and. in some classes, provides a positive . 
model for reading when the teacher reads to students or encourages them 
to read as he/she reads. 
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Effect on Teachers 

In the majority of schools, the program has had little effect on 
the teachers' attitudes. Some resent the program and still insist on 
telling students which books to select. The coordinator has sent motiva- 
tional activities to all teachers involved and conducted motivational 
workshops for teachers; however, only a small number of teachers 
participated. Also, teachers seem reluctant to have> volunteers in their 
classroom which cuts down on motivational activities that can be dona 
with children. 

Effect on Parent s 

The RIF program has had little effect on parents or on their 
participation in their children's reading program. Many of the parents 
work; 35% are Hispanic, and many are not bilingual. 

o 

Sumraary of Findings 

The Hartford RIF program has grown from 7 schools to 32 schools. 
This year it hopes to serve all students in grades 1-8 with additional 
Federal funding (HUD) and with the aid of a fund-raising chairperson to 
solicit contributions from the Greater Hartford Community. They hope, 
as the RIF volunteer program grows, that the interest and motivation to read 
will also increase. They plan to have a teacher-sponsored loan program 
at each school with the books contributed by Xerox and hope that by the 
end of the 1980 school year p.arent participation and a Great Books Club 
will be thirving activities at each school. However, withQuJ^teacher 
enthusiasm and participation the program will never reach its. full 
potential. If the coordinator made the schools responsible for getting 
their books for distribution, it would free her time to develop an 
integrated volunteer RIF effort and to pursue motivational activities 
which would excite even the most reluctant teachers. 
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TUCSON PUBLIC LIBRARY 

The Tucson, Arizona, Public Library undertook a unique 1-year 
sponsorship of the RIF program during 1978-79. Several factors contri- 
buted to the uniqueness of the program: 

• The RIF program was aimed- at preschoolers and their parents-- 
with the hope of stimulating interest in reading books to 
young prereaders. 

• The program offered a number of opportunities for parent 
involvement and parent education. 

• The organization of the effort involved 10 librarians from 
9 different branch libraries, 55 day care center managers, 

# and numerous parents and teachers . 

• 20,000 books were distributed to 3000 preschoolers at over 
100 separate distributions. 

This case study of the Tucson RIF program is intended to capture 
the exemplary aspects of a large-scale, library-sponsored RIF program 
for preschool age children. It will also note some of the lessons to 
be learned from such an ambitious undertaking. The documentation which 
follows was derived from interviews with the project director, a branch 
library manager, three children's librarians who served as site coordinators, 
and two participating day care center managers. 

The Tucson Public Library is a city/county system, serving a 
community of approximately 500,000 persons, its $47 milUon budget is 
used to operate a main library and 13 branch facilities, a bookmobile, 
a trailer, and a Books-By-Mail program. Its annual circulation of 
almost 3 million books is increasing by about 8% per year. 

In undertaking .the RIF program, the. Tucson Public Library hoped to: 

Instill in young children the desire to read. 

Foster in parents the practice of reading to young children. 

Encourage day^oare centers to read to children and to increase 
use of the library in their programming. 
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The library saw in RIF the potential for filling a primary function of 
the library in the community-a catalyst for the promotion of reading. 
In its proposal, the library summarized its intentions: 

Helping children to read and achieve in life to be a 
productive and fulfilled member of society is the first aim of 
all who work with children and books. Many children won't 
• ^''f °" ^h^i^ They need help and encouragement, opportunity 

and guidance; they need to be led to books which will expanS thf.ir 
sense of what it means to read and still not suffocate the desi-e 
to read; and they need to discover that what may be a difficult' 
task is both worth their effort and is enioyable. It is for 
parents, and teachers and librarians and the whole adult 
community to carry the responsibility for bringing children and 
books together. it is to this end that the Friends of the 
Tucson Public Library would like to sponsor a Reading Is Funda- 
mental program. 

The Tucson RIF Program 

The library's move to sponsor a RIF program was triggered by a 
RIF advertisement in a national magazine which was noticed by the library 
director. "What can we do about this?" he asked the newly appointed 
Coordinator of Children's Services. The response was a proposal to work 
with five day care centers. This initial proposal was enlarged at the 
request of the director to include all of the 65 proprietary and private 
nonprofit centers in Tucson-members of a city-wide day care association. 
The Coordinator of Children's Services, who served as the RIF project 
director, drew up a concise, well-written proposal, giving the rationale 
and dimensions of the proposed program. This proposal was circulated 
among business, professional, and civic groups in an effort to raise 
contributions. The sponsorship of the effort was undertaken by the 
Friends of the Tucson Publ:U Library, a local advocacy group, which 
itself contributed $6000 toward the goal of $18,000. The Gannett 
Foundation contributed $5000. Local newspapers provide news stories 
on the fund-raising campaign. A concerted fund-raising effort produced 
a total of $18,000 from 15 contributors, enabling the Tucson RIF to have 
•an operating expense budget item of $3600 plus $2700 in contributed 
services (staff time) from the library. In all, $14,400 in local funds were 
matched by RIF funds, enabling the project to purchase 22,000 books. 
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Weeks of planning and coordination preceded the distribution of 
books. The project director worked with the children's librarians from 
each of the nine library branches who, in turn, met with representatives 
(managers, teachers, parents) from each of the 55 day care centers. 
Preparation work on the city-wide level involved planning day care 
center outreach, planning the motivational activities, developing infor- 
mational flyers and parent instructional material, planning parent 
education events, obtaining newspaper coverage, and fund raising. On 
the local branch level, preparation activities involved scheduling 
distributions, contacting day care centers, and impaneling, book 
selection committees. 

Motivation activities were aimed at the children, parents, and 
the day care centers-according to the overall objectives of the program. 
Each distribution was preceded by an activity designed to elicit positive 
feelings from the children. An outdoor circus act, designed to engender 
in the children feelings of fun and excitement, accompanied the first 
distribution. At the second distribution, a mime circus served to create 
feelings of wonder. For the third and final distribution, library staff 
conducted puppet shows which interpreted popular children's stories. 
Other activities and visuals were also used, including coloring pictures ■ 
of book characters, singing a local RIF theme song "Have Ya Got Some 
Time (To Read a Book to Me)?," fingerplay, balloons, etc. At each 
distribution, children were allow,ed to choose two books which they would 
be able to keep for their own use and/or to have an adult read to them. 

The approach to parents was threefold: (1) they were invited to 
participate in the distributions, (2) workshops for parents of preschoolers- 
with free child care activities-were held at seven different library 
locations, and (3) a series of three bilingual instructional flyers were sent 
home to parents, explaining the RIF program and offering tips for parents' 
involvement in the learning-to-r^d process, along with pamphlets pro- 
duced by the International Reading Alsociation and private suppliers. 
Although the distributions were not scheduled to accommodate parents (e.g., 
at a Christmas pageant), in some instances as many as 50-80% of parents 
attended distributions. ■ 
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The approach to day care centers was more subtle. They were 
invited-through a city-wide association of day care centers-to partici- 
pate in the RIF program (55 out of 65 accepted the offer); and they had 
the opportunity to see the potential role of reading motivation activities 
and the local library resources in their own programming. 

The unique features of the Tucson Library RIF program were several: 

• The program was aimed at preschoolers, prereaders, and 
their parents with the rationale that "wanting to read 
should come before learning to read." 

• A concerted, systematic effort was made to reach not only 
children and parents, but the 65 proprietary and private 
nonprofit day care centers in the city whose instructional 
programs (or lack thereof) influence thousands of the 
'^i^y's youngsters for as many as 10 hours per day. 

• While the library did not envision a steady-state RIF 
program of these dimensions to take place annually, it did 
intend that offshoot activities stimulated by RTF be con- 
tinued by the library, and potentially, the spawning of 
library branch-based or preschool-bas^d RIF program. 

• The amount of engineering and planning necessitated by 

the size of the program and the number of agencies involved 
required the equivalent of three full-time staff members 
for the major portion of the project. 

-■^■■i ProRram Outcomes 

No formal assessment of outcomes was undertaken by local project 
staff. They did, however, elicit written and oral comments from all 
participating staff members. The following observations regarding program 
effects we.re made by local staff and participating agencies. 

Effects on Children. The preschoolers thoroughly enjoyed the 
activities and the opportunity to select books. By the third distribution, 
the children were more deliberately scrutinizing titles to decide which ' 
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books they wanted. Representatives of three library branches felt that 
more preschoolers are now using the library. They also felt that in terms 
of book ownership, the RIF experience had enhanced the quality of books 
available to children and parents. 

IL fects on Pa rents. While no one knows how many parents actually r<.ad 
books to the children, there were some indications of positive effects 
Day care centers, which order "See Saw Books" for purchase by the parents, 
claim that these book orders increased tenfold after RIF. One parent 
after seeing her child's delight with a Curious Geor.e book, went out'and 
bought other books in the series for the child. Another middle-class 
parent simply said "It's about time we get some benefit from Federal fundc • 



Effects on Da y Care Center. .nH T»..^... neighborhood, 10 

or 14 ',;enters were already using the library prxor to RIF. For these 
centers, ^^^IF was a kind oi reinforcement. Citywide, however, more pre- 
school teachers are now bringing their children to the library. A couple 
of centers have inquired about starting their own RIF programs. One 
center director, when initially contacted, said he really didn't need the 
program, but agreed to go along with the idea because of the free books. 
By the third distribution, he told the library staff that he thought the 
RIF concept was "wonderful." 

Effect on the Public Library . Overall, it was felt that RIF repre- 
sented a "wonderful public relations value" for the library. "Now people 
are calling us and asking for services." In addition, several spin-off or 
related programs developed along with RIF: a reading compression/ activity 
program, a state-funded "Read To Me" campaign promoting parenl involvement, 
packets for parents on nurturing reading in children, and two Vchool-based 
RIF programs initiated by a librarian on her own time. 

While program sponsors and participants felt that the tota\ effort 
was a "success," the principal library staff involved in the progl^am 
cited several areas where Improvements could have been made: 
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• They uere unable to fully assess the impact of the program 
upon children and parents. . 

• In spite of their be£>t efforts, they felt that parent 
response was uneven and generally below their expectations. 
Parents who use day care centers were often unable or 
unwilling to participate in events which were held on 
evenings or weekends. 

• While the response on the part of many day care centers wac- 
enthusiastic and gratifying, the staff were surprised at 

the number who were either not interested or who participated 
in a perfunctory fashion. The day care centers, it was felt, 
should have been involved from the time that the; RIF 
proposal was planned, rather than after the project was 
awarded . 

• While there were definite efficiencies in working a city- 
wide program, some staff felt' that tighter control and 
follow-up could have been accomplished with a smaller 
number of centers. 

. • In retrospect, it, was felt that local Head Start centers 
should have been involved also, rather than only those 
centers eligible for Title XX social services funds. 

When asked about the coordination and support from RIF national 
office, the project director said: "I gave them stars; they are easy to 
work with and unbureaucratic. The subcontract proposal was sensible- 
just fill in the blanks." 

Sunmiary of Findings 

The experience of the Tucson Public Library RIF program provides 
potentially helpful insights along several dimensions: (1) the management 
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of large-scale RIF projects. (2) a RIF program for preschoolers at day 
care centers, and (3) the role of the public library as a RIF sponsor. 

As a result of a post-program assessment, the library staff had 
arrived at a nvaber of conclusions regarding such a large-scale undertaking 
First, it was worthwhile from a public relations standpoint and was an 
efficient means of reaching over 3000 children from 55 day care centers 
with a quality, well-orchestrated program. " Second, the project could 
have used one full-time coordinator, assisted by part-time staff equiva- 
lent to an additional two full-time persons. Any organization attempting 
a program of this size will either need volunteers to meet this level of 
effort or will need to cut back on its regular services by this amount. 
Third, planning for an October distribution must begin in April or May. 

Day care centers represent a good opportunity to reach children 
and parents at a time when children's attitudes and habits are in a 
formative stage. Centers whose programs already include books and 
reading are enriched by the RIF experience; for others, RIF may fill a 
lamentable void. 

The tie-in of the day care centers with the public library has 
potentially continuing benefits. Not only are young children intro- 
duced to the library as a happy, interesting place, but the day care 
teachers also come to learn about the manifold resources at the library 
and are able to pick up techniques and resource materials for working 
with children. More than any local agency or institution, the public 
library is in a position to serve the needs of children and adults on 
an ongoing basis year around and year after year. The Tucson Public 
Library RIF program experience raises a question of the extent of the 
untapped potential nationwide for reaching prereaders and their parents 
through public libraries. Head Start programs, and other day care centers. 
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DALLAS INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 

The Dallas. Texas, RIF program is the tremendous success story of 
school district and a coimnunity working togeth-.r to provide a better 
education for its children. The RIF program in Dallas started in 1972 
at the David Crockett Elementary School. The school librarian and a 
professor at Southern Methodist University, working at the school in 
a Right to Read program, raised local funds and ordered books through 
RIF. This was before the IBDP program was Federally funded. The 
assistant volunteer coordinator for Dallas was so impressed with the 
effect that giving books to children had on the school . that she invited 
members of the East Dallas Exchange Club to visit the program. These 
men were equally impressed and agreed to fund four schools for 3 years 
. at $20,000. 

In May 1974, the program had grown from 4 schools to 12. The 
program was now being funded by the Dallas Exchange Club, school PTAs , a 
local church, and the National Council of Jewish Women. The assistant 
volunteer coordinator and a member of the National Council of Jewish 
Women wrote a proposal which they submitted to the Junior League to fund 
a position for a volunteer coordinator for RIF. The Junior League voted 
to fund the position for 1 year and the RIF coordinator was hired. They 
continued funding the coordinator position for 3 years until the position 
was assumed by the Dallas Independent. School District (DISD) in 1977. 
DIS had previously supported the program by funding office space, phones 
a typist, and other miscellaneous expenses. 

The growth of the RIF program and the growth of the comn).unity 
volunteer program in Dallas has run a parallel course, each impacting 
the other. 

When Dallas was struggling with the problem of desegregation in 
1969-1970, a local businessman. Jack Lowe, established the Dallas 
Alliance, which is a coalition of businessmen and women working to build 
a better communtiy. The Alliance d^jje^Toped an acceptable desegregation 
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plan which provided for neighborhood schooling in grades K-3, busing for 
grades 4-8, and neighborhood schooling in grades 9-12. As part of the 
Alliance, local businesses were urged to support their public schools. 
Sun Oil allowed its employees to volunteer to work in the schools for 
a specified number of hours per week and receive on-the-job pay. Other 
businesses followed this procedure, and the Dallas Volunteer program was 
established. The Dallas Chamber of Commerce hired an ex-teacher to work 
as a liaison with local business and industry to recruit volunteers for 
the school. Tlie school service coordinator, as the position was desig- 
nated, heads a task force of business, religious, and civic leaders 
who meet once each month to coordinate the school volunteer program. 

The RIF program and the volunteer program was a happy marriage 
supported by the community atmosphere of building better schools for the 
children of Dallas. 

Dallas now has 8000 volunteers working in the schools. The 
Shell, Sun, and Atlantic Richfield oil companies have set up a community 
budget to which they contribute money for the employees who are unable 
to Hive time to the school. Most of the local businesses have followed 
3uii:„ and these funds are used to support the RIF program in schools that 
are unable to find a sponsor. 

Zljg_j? allas RIF Program 

n-m Dallas Independent School District RIF program serves 90 ele- 
mentary schools, 8 middle schools, and 6 high schools with an annual 
local budget of $53,000. In the elementary schools and middle schools, 
all grade levels participate in RIF. If money is not available for 
grades, they will serve specific grades for the first year of funding. 
However, after 1 year, all grades in a RIF school are served. In the 
high schools, RIF is used as a supplement for students in special 
reading classes. 
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The objectives of the Dallas RIF program are: 

Ownership - "Ownership will foster the job of reading, and develop 
responsibility toward books," 

Self-selectio n - Children must have freedom of choice. When 

individual readers are permitted to select that 
which they want to read—that which they feel 
will bring them the most enjoyment --"motivation 
to read" problems are vastly reduced. 

The basic elements of the program are: 

Provision of three to five paperback books as free gifts during 
a school year to each student in the program 

Provision of a wide range of choices among books 

• Freedom of choice in book selection 

Continuity of the program over a period of time, preferably 
3 years 

• Involvement of parents 

Involvement of a cross-section of community agencies and 
groups 

The principal of each school designates a RIF coordinator for the 
school who forms a RIF advisory committee with representatives from . 
faculty, parents, students, and volunteers. 

The advisory committee serves as the book selection committee or 
appoints a book selection committee to select and order books. All book 
orders, are sent to the RIF coordinator who orders books twice during the 
year in June and in November. Each school has a RIF room which is manned 
by volunteers. The volunteers plan the pre- and postdistribution activi- 
ties. The volunteers must plan the activities 6 weeks in advance. 

The school coordinator decides when the five Book Award Days will be 
for his/her school and notifies the RIF coordinator. 
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The RIF coordinator has two orientation workshops per year for 
school coordinators. She also holds motivation workshops for school 
coordinators and volunteers twice a year. 

Each school participates in a loan program. Enough books are 
ordered so that each student receives three new books and two loan books. 
The school coordinator keeps a cumulative record form for each student parti- 
cipating In the program which gives the titles of the books the student 
has checked out and the title of the free books the student has received. 
The loan program is run by the school coordinator. The loan program 
operates during the school year and serves as an ongoing motivational 
activity. If thu student does not return the loan book, he/she does not 
receive a book at the n^xt Book Awards Day. 

Program Outcomes 

The Dallas Independent Schiool District is doing a 3-year evaluation 
study of the RIF program which will be completed in the spring of 1980. 
If is being done in conjunction with the evaluation of the Essential 
Reading Skills program of the Dallas Independent School District which 
makes parents partners ]in the child reading program. 

1 

Effects on Children. The RIF program has provided children with 
books for the home and, in conjunction with the Essential Reading Skills 
program, has raised the reading scores. It has also increased hard cover 
book circulation in the school libraries. Students have discovered that 
hard cover books are "not that ominous." 

Effect on Parents. RIF and the Essential Reading Skills program 
have made parents partners in their children's learning process. 

Effects on Teachers. Teachers and parents have worked together to 
make reading a pleasurable and rewarding activity. 
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Summary of Findings 

The success of the RTF program in Dallas can be attributed to the 
local community support which it has received. When a community works in 
support of the school system and has dedicated professionals working 
toward common goals, a great deal can be achieved. Private individuals, 
churches, civic groups, businesses, and industries have worked together' 
in Dallas to make RIF succeed. They have given their time and money to 
provide books for over 50,000 children in the Dallas Independent School 
District. Dallas is a good example of a volunteer program that works. 
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TEXAS MIGRANT COUNCIL, EAGLE PASS HEAD START CENTER 
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Background 

^The Texas Migrant Council (TMC) operates 30 Head Start centers, 
located in every major area of migrant labor concentration in Texas.' 
These centers are operated from Laredo; that is , all fiscal and admini- 
strative matters are handled for the centers, relegating very little 
administrative responsibility to the respective directors. Originally, 
the TMC operated a variety of vocational and educational programs. 
Currently, it operates only Head Start Centers. 

The centers operate 8 months out of each year in Texas and 3 
i-n statss where the migrants work each summer. Four weeks are 
spent each year moving the centers (teachers, mini-buses, materials) 
back and forth. The same sites "up north" are, with minor exceptions, 
used year after year. 

Two years ago, a local center director became acquainted with 
RIF and convinced the Council to sponsor the program. Out of the 30 
centers, 25 have elected to participate in RIF. Participation is based 
on the ability of each center to produce $100 for matching funds. Total 
money per center is $250-$100 from the center, $100 RIF matching funds, 
and $50 donated by the Levi-Strauss Company. The TMC seemed to be 
unaware that the $50 per center donated by Levi-Strauss was also eligible 
for matching funds; nbr were they aware of the new legislation providing 
nonmatched RIF IBDP monies to migrant programs. For the most part, the 
$100 from each center comes from monies left from the center's previous 
year's budget. A center without this amount may raise. the money through 
the Parent Action Committee, although it appears that so far no money 
has been raised in this manner for this purpose. 

Each center has approximately 100 children. It is estimated that, 
when RIF is fully implemented, each child will receive four books a year 
in two distributions. All children are prereaders between the ages of 
3 and 5 and, with very few exceptions, they are Mexican-Americans of 
Spanish-speaking parents . 

♦ 
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Although the TMC ^^bcontract has been in ef.^ct for over a^" year, 
the first distributions have only recently taken place. • 

■At the time of the GRC/Americas visit, the prqject had undertaken 
three distrib.,t:ions— a trial run in Peru, Indiana, in early fall, a 
comprehensive distribution in Eagle Pass on December 1, and one 2 
weeks later which took place during our site visit. 

TMC's Eagle Pass Head Start Center 

Eagle Pass is a small Texas town (5000 population) on the Mexican 
border. Its sister city across the Rio Grande is Piedras Negras. As 
is the case with these border "twins," the Mexican town is dependent 
on the American town for jobs and most goods and services. Whatever 
happens in Eagle Pass directly affects Piedras Negras. Such is the 
case with the Head Start Center, particularly when the center serves ^ 
exclusively Mexican-American children— some of which may b6 , recent 
residents of Piedras Negras. When the children first come tc the center, 
^ they are monolingual-with less than adequate skills and vocabulary in 
'Spanish. Very few of their parents are able to read. The basic objective 
of this Kaad Start project is to prepare the children for public school 
by first developing their verbal skills in Spanish and then slowly intro- 
ducing English in the following manner: 

• First year (3-year olds): Develop Spanish oral language. 

• Second year (A-year olds) : Develop Spanish and English 
oral skills on a 50-SO basis. Spanish concepts for which 
they have words taught in English with English words. 

• Third year (5-year ' olds) : Instruction 25% in Spanish, 
75% in English. Vocabulary and cot cepts to be used in 
public schools are emphasized." 
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TheuRJFy; Program 

The RIF program is intended to interface with the basic Head Start 
curriculm plan and, at the same time, teach parents the skills learned by 
the children—using the RIF books as a vehicle. Parents who read Spanish 
books to their children enhance their vocabulary and, as their children 
bring English books with them, they learn English. For parents who can't 
read, it is hoped that they would learn along with their children or be 
prompted to learn on their own. To facilitate this process, children are 
encouraged to carry their books back and forth to school so they can read 
(or be read to) with the teacher at school and with their parents at home. 

Predistribution Activities 

Teachers prepared the children for RIF by telling them that they 
would be able to choose and keep books of their own. They were instructed 
on how to select books: e.g., "Covers tell you what a book is about — if 
you see a dog, the book will be about a dog." They were told how to turn 
pages and how to handle a book so that "it lasts a long time." They were 
also told to bring the books to school, but that the books would be theirs 
to keep for good at. homti. 

Distribution 

Parents were invitel to the distribution and were notified that 
their children would be receiving books — boch to stress the importance 
of the books and to minimize lost books on the way home. Each child 
had an opportunity to pick two books. The children were brought, a 
class at a time, into the hallway where books were arranged on tables. 
The selection was broad and it was kept well-stocked. Some of the books 
were in Spanish; some were originals, most were translations from English, 
Some appeared to be intended for parental consumption, e.g., mysteries 
and long novels well beyond the capabilities of 5-year olds. The books 
came from two suppliers: one because the selection was good and because 
it offers a 43% discount' on large orders of books, and the other because 
it carries books in Spanish. 
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Pos tdis tribut ion 

The teachers had no standardized follow-up procedures. However 
they were instructed to read the books with the children and to make 
sure that the children took the books home. 

The Council plans to expand the program to its 30 centers, based 
on the potential seen in providing free books to children, Tne 
Council is actively involved in preparing the other 24 centers in- 
the current subcontract for distributions. It is also reaching out to 
community organizations, chambers of commerce, and the media with the 
intent of making parents aware of the importance of the RIF books and 
to engender a more positive public image for the Council, thus enhancing 
the potential for funding or refunding other Council programs. 

Program Management 

The key figure in the TMC RIF is the Education Director, who has 
a multitude of other responsibilities in addition to RIF, The Parent 
Action Committee for each center was supposed to select books, but it 
appears that their involvement has been marginal. Provisions for ordering, 
logging, arid accounting of books are still in the process of being implemented 
No volunteers are used in the program, although approximately 30% of the 
parents attended the distribution. 

Strengths and Weaknesses 

Foremost among the strengths of the TMC RIF Program is the patent 
enthusiasm it generated among teachers, staff, parents, and children 
during the book distribution witnessed by GRC/Americas, The children 
treated the books as dear possessions. Teachers expressed their enthusi- 
asm regarding the children's attitudes towards the books and described 
the various ways, in which children went about selecting books , "=^arents * 
interacted with the children during the distribution, . There are other 
perceived strengths thar possibly are unique to this program: 

a RIF promises to enhance the prereading- skills of the children 
and to provide a modeling of reading behavior by teachers 
and parents. 




• RIF has become an important vehicle in the center's English 
as a second language (ESL) program, 

• RIF has become a means for developing parent skills and increasing 
their awareness of the center's instructional program, 

• RIF IBDP has provided TMC with the opportunity for a Council- 
wide program — which, in turn, generates visibility and 
credibility for the Council's other human development efforts. 
In this regard, TMC^s use of local media was well planned. 

As in any initial undertaking of this size, provisions for well- 
ordered administration (systematic ordering, logging, and accounting 
for books) are essential. These provisions were not fully in place at 
the time of our visit. In addition, the follox^ing items may require 
attention in the future: 

• The principle of "freedom of choice" in selecting books 
by providing books on levels appropriate for the age 

the children and by instructing parents not to interfere 
in the child's book selection, 

• Identification of parents, teachers, and community representa- 
tives who will have the interest to be involved in the Book 
Selection Committee, 

• The development of techniques and procedures for parents 

and teachers to use in maximizing the potential of the child's 
RIF book ownership. In this regard, the assistance of the 
State Right to Read director and regional or local reading 
specialists may be helpful, 

• Holding a postdis tribution meeting with teachers and 
parents to assess the predistribution, distribution, and 
postdistribution processes in order to identify successful 
approaches. 
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Summary of Findings 

The TMC RIF program appears to have good potential fo^ strengthening 
the Hiaad"Start"^"ro^ram"o"bjectives for these migrant children, particularly 
with regard to the basic skills, ESL, and parent involvement components. 
Additionally, RIF distributions will add to the child's experience of 
program continuity whether he or she is in Texas or in a northern state. 
Failure to strengthen the managerial aspects of the program, however, 
may limit its potential for long-term effectiveness. 
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RIKERS ISLAND 



Rikers. Island is an adolescent holding institution for the New York 
Department of Corrections. The majority of inmates are awaiting trial 
for felonies; the waiting period before trial is approximately 3 to 4 
months. Those who have already been tried are serving sentences 
of 6 to 12 months for misdemeanor crimes ranging from drug dealing to 
theft; 75% of the adolescent population has been involved in serious 
crimes and is awaiting trial, and 25% is serving sentences of less than 
1 year for misdemeanors. 

There are six housing facilities at P.ikers Island, three of which 
are adolescent inmate dwellings. Each of the adolescent facilities 
has a public educational program covering subjects of grades 1-12, 
mandated by Federal law. The inmates attend classes 5 days per week 
and take courses 'that correspond to their grades in school. 

All three of the adolescent facilities participate in the RIF 
IBDP. Although all students in the educational program are eligible 
to participate, the prime targets are the inmates attending reading 
cla.9?es. 

Rikers Island RIF Program 

The program was initially funded in 1978. The educational 
services coordinator was first introduced to RIF IBDP during a New 
York State Correctional Services department meeting. A service 
coordinator from another institution told of his success with the RX^^,..^^ 
IBDP. The Rikers Island service coordinator pursued the idea and 
was able to secure public library funds to use as local matching money. 
The educational service director convinced the public library staff 
that providing inmates with books of their own would decrease the 
number of books stolen or destroyed, provide a wider variety of in- 
teresting books to inmat,<3, and increase interest in using the library. 
During the 1978 year of operation, the program served 1400 inmates and 

provided them with three books each. The educational service director 

/ 
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_sald_that_haQk„ownerslvip^ — He "s-ald^'^Tfiese" pe^^ 

literally naked in a hostile environment, and anything that is their 
own and gives them some measure of dignity is very important." 
This need for dignity is also expressed in the bock selection. . The 
coordinator expressed the fact that, ^^Inmates are very interested in 
books on physical fitness and health. The only control they have is 
over their own bodies." Other popular types ot books were science 
fiction, westerns, puzzle books, poetry books, dictionaries, and Spanish 
books. The interest in Spanish books stems from the fact rhat Rikers 
Island has p^. 35% Spanish population. There is also an interest in 
books with sexual connotations. However, what they choose, based on 
the title, may not be what they want, e.g.. The Rape of the Ape was 
selected by m^ny inmates, and there was a great deal of resentment^ 
when they found out it was not about sex- 



Representatives of the book selection committee are: 

• One inmate advisory council member fxQi^ each facility 
I • Program education director 

V • A teacher 

— ^ • The education services coordinator 

• A public library representative 



The committee meets and selects the books for the program. The 
inmates, however, are not the best advocates, as mentioned earlier. 
However, as they read and appreciate the books they make better selec- 
tions. 



Books are ordered approximately three times per year. The week 
before the distribution, a copy of ea-h book is put in the library. Each 
facility is alloted an hour a week in the library. During their library 
period, the inmates browse through the books and decide on their 
three selections. The next week the inmates pick up their three 
book selections from the library. The week between the selection and 
distribution is used by the librarian and/or a correctional officer to 
record the selections made by the inmates. When the books are 
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received, each inmate signs a receipt sheet. These sheets are used 
for record-keeping purposes. 

A policy decision was madc^ the public liLi.ary reprasentatives 
and the correctional institutiCx administration to use only New York 
publishers and distributors, T-vse selected were Scholastic, Grosset 
& Dunlap, Dell, and Keyway. M were selected because they gave at 
least a 40% discount, had a Niiriety of selection, and processed 
rapidly. Distributions are held every 3 months. 

Program Outcomes 

The program has been viewed by the correctional administration as 
"highly successful" and as an opportunity to give inmates "a tiny 
measure of what chey have lost" through book ownership. There has been 
no formal assessment of the impact of the Rikers Island RIF IBDP prograc 
but it is felt by the correctional staff that it has been very bene- 
ficial. 

Effect on Inmates 

At the beginning of the program, inmates chose books because of 
the title and the cover. Now they select books on subjects in which 
they are most interested. The inmates on the book selection committee 
have taken their responsibility much more seriously and are making an 
effort to select books wisely. There seems to be a significant change 
in their enjoyment of books and the use of the library. 

Effect on Librarians 

The prison librarians are now seeing the program as a valuable 
asset to the library. The vast majority of paperbacks and hard cover 
books are being used, and inmates are requesting more books. RIF IBDP 
provides the mears for them to get more books. 
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Summary of Findings 

Because of the uniqueness of the Rikers Island program, a number 
of national program guidelines are not applicable. Obviously, the 
literature on distribution is not useful since inmates do not get 
together, and there is no parent involvement or community support. 
But, by giving inmates three books, it has given them back some of the 
dignity they have lost. 
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SECTION 5 

SUMMARY OF RIF IBDP PROGRAM CHARACTERISTICS 



The 38 RIF IBDP site reports'^ presented (beginning on page 5-13) 
describe RIF IBDPs in terms of subcontractor (sponsor) organization 
and operation characteristics. The following subsections summarize the 
information gleaned from the site reports with respect to: 

• Subcontractor administration and oyarational characteristics 

• RIF IBDP funding sources 

• Book selection and acquisition activities 

• Book distribution 

• Student/parent and volunteer participation in RIF 

• RIF loan programs 

S'T-TJDENT DEMOGRAPHICS - 

Student demographics for the students surveyed at the 38 sires 
are depicted in Tables 5.1-5.4. The demographics are reprssentative 
of surveyed RIF and non-RIF students and no- the total site population. 
Socioeconomic p.tatus (SES) was determined by free liinch eligibility. Students 
eligible for free lunch were considered to be lower in SES than non- 
eligible students. 



SUBCONTRACTOR ADMINISTPj^TION AND OPERATION CIIARA.CTERISTICS 
Sponsorship 

KIF IBDPs are sponsored by a wide- variety of public and private 
agencies. As reported in Table 5.5, of the 38 RIF IBDPs studied in^ 
this project, 10 were sponsored by individual schools, 18 were sponsored 
by school districts, 1 was sponsored by a library, 4 were sponsored by 
Parent Teacher Associations (PTAs) or Parent Teacher Organizations 



■""One project canceled due to a teacher strike, and the data from one 
site was lost in the mail. 
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TABLE 5.1 

STUDENT DEMOGRAPHIC SURVEY BY GRADE FOR ALL SITES 



GRADE 


SITE 


IN 70 




rctihrn 

uENUbn 




N% 


RACE 


m 


SOCIAL ECONOMIC STATUS 


KEVI-38 




MALE 


FEMALE 


MISSING 
_ DATA 




AMERICAN 

INDIArj 


ASIAN 


BLACK 


HISPA'^IC 


MHITE 


MISSING 
niTA 




FREE 
LUNCH 


NO FREE 
LUNCH 


MISSlNfl 
CATA 


1 


U, J. IB. 22, 
24.34.36.37 


6.74 


54.23 


45.04 


.73 


7.19 


12,40 


.29 


5,69 


6,70 


70.55 


4.37 


7,19 




01. /t) 




2 


<.1110.I1.14, 

«. 20.2'''. 26, 34. 
35,07,3) 




SN.UJ 


iQ 9i 


1.73 


13.37 


.55 


1,25 


25.41 


1.09 


71,30 


.39 


13.38 


24.94 


66,35 


8.70 ' 


3 


U, 7, M, 17, 22.1 
24,29 3) 35 37 




9* .01 




.29 


10.57 


3.07 


,29 


13.69 


5,55 


7S,89 


1.48 


10,57 


28.27 


58.23 


13.49 


4 


2 3 Q in 11 ic 

17.25.26.29,34. 
37 


11.84 


51.12 


46.14 


2.73 


12.65 


2.90 


1.07 


6,65 


1.40 


82,25 


5.80 


12.66 




DJ*a/ 




5 


3.6,8,22,27, 
34,37,36 


7,73 


61.46 


48.15 


.38 


8^ 


.38 


2.16 


5,46 


10.29 


81,32 


38 


8.26 


24.14 


67.87 


7.87 


6 

1 


2.7.11.16,18, 
H.27.37 






MAI 


.25 


8.40 


,99 


2,87 


21.7i 


1.12 


69.91 


'37 


8.36 


31.86 


6185 


W 


7 


B. 12, t3 16 
19.30,36 


ll.tS 


47.27 


49.29 


3.43 


11.91 


.26 


,44 


18,22 


22,97 


54.64 


3.25 


11.92 


36.79 


59.59 


160 


1 


6 6 19 11 irt 




ii B/l 

M.BU 


92.45 


2.7 


5,75 


0 


1.82 


16,02 


5,10 


73.77 


3.27 


5.76 


16.21 


74.31 


9.47 


1 


4.12.14,18,21, 
23.31.33 


6.74 


51.31 


48.50 


.14 


7.19 


.14 


,87 


26.09 


,72 


66,76 


5,39 


7,19 


16.76 


72.88 


ia34 


10 


8.20,23,28. 
S1.33 


6JS 


47.67 


SlJiS 


.46 


6.77 


.15 


.46 


36.37 


1.23 


61.45 


,30 


6.76 


18,29 


71.93 


9.76 - 


11 


23.28.32 


464 


43.00 


56.14 


J4 


4,95 


0 


.42 


6.35 


.6.1 


92.37 


,21 


4,95 


10,16 


89,83 


0 


12 


8.18,21.23 


2.7S 


62.14 


^7.50 


.35 


2J3 


0 


0 


8.92 


1,42 


89.64 


0 


2.93 


6,42 


93.21 


.35 


N- 




9S27 








9532 














9528 









)TE: ALL FIGURES ARE CALCUUTED BY PERCENTAGE EXCEPT N REPRESENTS NUMBER 
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TABLE 5.2 
SES BY RIF AND NONRIF 





RIF 


NonRIF 


Free Lunch 


25.8% 


26.3% 


No Free Lunch 


74.2% 


73.7% 


Total N 8547 


4568 


39 79 



TABLE 5.3 
SES BY RACE* 





American 
Indian 


Asian 


Black 


Hispanic 


White 


Free Lunch 


5.3% 


2^.% 


49.3% 


64.1% 


15.4% 


No Free Lunch 


11.2% 


73% 


41.6% 


31.2% 


77.9% 


Total N 9529 


170 


100 


1561 


532 


6920 



Columns will not represent 100% due to missing values.' 



TABLE 5.4 
SES BY READING.LEVEI * 





Above Average 


i . 

Average 


Below Average 


Free Lunch 


12.2% 


18.6% 


37.2% 


No Free Lunch 


78.9% 


71.5% 


52.6% 


Total N 9529 


2052 


3926 


3002 



Columns will not represent 100% due fo missing values. 
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TABLE 5.5 
IBDP SPONSORS 



Site 


, School 


j School 
District 


Cdjununicy 
Library Group 


PTA i pto 


1 




1 

i 


• 

X ■ 1 _ 1 




2 










J 

A 


j 

i 


i 
1 

1 


1 ■ , ; 

! 

i 1 


X 


5 




1 . • 
■\ — ^ — 


. ; 1 




6 


! 




j ; 




3 




! X 






9 




1 

! X I 


! - ; 
' ^ 1 




1 n 




■i ^ ^ 


1 1 




11 


■ 


i i 


; • •< ! 




1^ 


A 


* - 1 

I f 










! ■ i 

t : 






14 


X 








15 




! X ; 






16 




T 1 
! X " t 






■ 17 




1 ^ ^ 






18 










19 




j 


■\ 

\ - i 


X 


20 




: i 






21 




< < 






22 




I i 

1 




X 



23 

I 

2^ \ ■ ; X 

25 ; \ y 



26 • ! 


X 1 




27 : 




i • ' * j - \ 


28 ! 


i • 

! 




29 ' 




i " ! ' ' — ■ 


30' ; 







-31 i I X 

32 1 ■ X \ ' \ 

33 i \ I X 
•34 i" X i . 

*35 i ; 



36' , I I X 

37 j X i 

33 ■ ! X I ■• 



TOTAL ' 10 ! 13 ; ' 1 - t 5 
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(PTOs), and 5 were sponsored by community groups (subcontractor- sponsors) 
such as women's clubs, civic groups (e.g'. , Lions^and Rotary), and "junior 
auxiliaries. 

Scope of RIF IBDP Access 

With the exception of RIF IBDPs sponsored by school districts 
and community groups, sponsors stipjjorted projects in individual schools. 

Of the 18 school-district-sponsored RIF IBDPs, 6 operated RIF 
programs in. all schools in the district. The remaining 12 school-district- 
sponsored programs served only selected ' schools . (In some cases, the 
schools in which school-district-sponsored programs were off ered. differed 
from year to year.) In the 6 school districts in which RiV IBDPs operated 
in all schools, RIF IBDPs generally served all elementary grades. In 
the remaining 12 district-sponsored programs, the number of grades " 
served in individual schools ranged from selected grades' in elementary, 
middle, and senior high schools to all grades 1-6 in elementary schools. 

Coordination 

RIF IBDPs were coordinated at the local level by: district repre- 
sentatives; librarians, principals, reading specialists, and teachars 
from individual schools; and representatives of sponsoring groups. 
As reported in'Table 5.6, of the 38 sites studied in this project, 17 
were coordinated by district representatives, 3 by librarians, 6 by 
school principals, 12 by reading specialists or other teachers, and 3 
by sponsoring community groups . 

District representatives coordinating RIF IBDPs were Federal 
program coordinators; district reading specialists; district librarians: 
and, in one case, a district English specialist. Of the 18 RIF IBDPs 
sponsored by school districts, 17 were coordinated by district repre- 
sentatives and 1 by a reading specialist who served 5 schools in the 
district. 
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TABLE 5.6 
IBDP COORDINATORS 



Sice 


Dlscrlcc 






Reading 


CommuTiitv 


Reoressncacive 


Librarian 


Principal 


Specialise 


Teacher 


Grouv 


1 




X 










■) 






X 








3 












X 


4 


X 












5 


X 












6 


X 












7 


X 












3 














9 








X 






10 


X 












11 


X 




X 


X 


X 




12 






X ^ 








13 












X 


14 








X 






15 


X 












16 


X • 












17 


X 












18 


X 












19 














20 


X 












21 








X 




X 


22 














23 








X 






24 


♦^—^ X 












25 


X 












16 






X 








17 








X 






28 


X 












29 




X 










30 




X 










31 


X 




















X 






33 * 


X 












34 








X 






35 , 






X 








36 


X 












37 








X 






38 






1 


X 






Tocala 


18 


3 


5 


1 

10 ! 


i 

1 1 


3 
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The responsibilities of RIF IBDP coordinators ranged from the simple 
management of forms and coordination witV. national RIF to the totsl admin- 
istration of the local RIF IBDP. Responsibilities assigned to RIF IBDP 
coordinators included: 

• Selection of schools, to participate in the program. 

• Selection and supervision of program coordinators at 
individual schools. 

• Management of the total book selection, book ordering, and 
distribution process. 

^ • Recruitment, training, and supervision of local volunteers. 

• Coordination of local fund-raising activitie?3. 

When the coordinators were asked what suggestion they had for 
improving the coordination procedures between the local and national 
levels, 25% had hone. The main concern of the remaining 75% was the 
length of time it took for publishers to be paid. The subcontractors 
had been dunned by the publishers until payment was rexcived from RIF 
national.' Other suggestioac were eo have regional technical assistance 
meetings to provide technical assistance for program improvement, td 
respond more quickly to requests for materials, to designate one contact 
person (name and phone numbers) for the subcontractor to v7ork with, 
to provide background for national staff on public school administrative 
prqcedures, and to have a hotline or toll-free number to RIF national. 

Table ,5. 7 summarizes the response to the question, "Have you 
received any special assistance or guidance from the RIF National 
Office?" It is interesting to note that uhe majority of assistance 
is by phone, thus increasing the need for a designated contact person 
and a toll-free number. 



RIF IBDP Funding Sourc es 

RIF IBDP matching' funds are derived from five major sources: 
school district fundSp state (general education and/or library funds), 



I 
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TABLES.] 
ASSISTANCE FROH RIF NATIOgL 



RIF Assistance Given* 



Ifes 



No 



Manner in Which RIF Assistance" 
Has Given** 



Onsite 



Telephone 



Hail 



m 



Regional Meeting 



Very 
Helpful 



Degree of Helpfulness : 
. of RIF Assistance* ; 

Not ; 
Helnful 



Helpful 



31 



Percentages may not total Wt due to nonresponse. 
percentages nay not total 100nue,tO Mltiple response. 
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private donations, civic and conununity group fund-raising activities, 
and fund-raising activities undertaken by the school or school district. 

As reported in Table 5.8, of the 38 RIF IBDPs studied, 10 derived 
their local share of the program funding from school district budgets, 
3 from state revenue sources, 6 through private donations, 7 from civic 
or community groups, and 21 from fund-raising activities undertaken by 
schools or school districts. 

Of the 28 RIF IBDPs sponsored by schools and/or school districts, 
only 13 used school revenues and/or state funds to provide the local 
match for RIF funds. The remaining 15 school/school-district-sponsored 
programs raised their local matching funds through a combination of 
fund-raising activi.ties and donations from private sources and/or 
civic and community groups. Fund-raising means included: bake sales, 
book fairs, suppers, raffles, dances, and rummage sales. 

Table 5.9 gives per pupil expenditures based on funding level and 
number of students served. Per pupil expenditure was found not to have 
decreased as project size increased, nor was a corp:elation found between 
per pupil expenditure and grade level. 

A number of the programs visited had received free books from 
Xerox Corporation. The Xerox books were used to supplement RIF IBDP 
bocks. Xerox had given books to 10 of the 38 projects. 

Book Selection 

Local book selection committees were composed of school principals 
(2), librarians (27), teachers (31), parents (33) and other community 
volunteers (33), members of RIF IBDP sponsoring groups (14), and 
students (10). See Table 5.10. 

Book Distribution 

The 51 individual elementary, middle, and secondary RIF IBDP 
schools visited in this study engaged in a wide variety of pre-/actual/ 
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TABLE 5.8 
SOURCES OF FUNDING 







State 













Contributions 








Sice 


Fund Raising 


or 


Private 


Connntini rv 


^ cnoo J 


Activities 


Library Monev 


Donations 


GlOUDS 


Dis cricc 


1 




X 


X 






2 


X 










3 


X 








X 




X 










5 










6 










X 


7 
























S 


X 










9 










X 


10 










X 










U 


X 




X 






12 




















X 




13 


X 










14 


X 










15 










X 










16 


X 










17 




V 

A. 




X 




18 


X 




X 


X 




19 


X 










20 


X 




X 


X 




21 








X 




22 


X 










23 


X 










24 








X 




25 






















X 




X 










27 


X 










28 






X 






. 29 










X 












30 










X 


31 










X 


32 


X 










33 


X 




X 






34 


X 










35 


X 










36 




X 








37 


X 










38 


X 










NO COMB r NAT ION 21 


3 


6 


7 


10 


AltH COMBLNATION 6 




5 


3 


0 
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. TABLE 5.9 
PER PUPIL EXPENDITURE 





Per Pupil Expenditure 


Project Size 


Range 


Average 


Small 

(1-500 students) 


$.80-1.60 


$1.04 


Medium 

(501-2500 students) 


$.72-2.22 


$ .96 


Large 

(2501 and up students) 


$.58-2.27 


$1.05 



TABLE 5.10 
MEMBERS OF BOOK SELECTION COMMITTEES 





1 Parents 











1 

1 ) 


• and/or 










, Sice 


1 Principals 


1 Volunteers 


Soon ^oT'Q 


Librarians 


Teachers 


Students 


1 




• X 


X 


X 






2 


X 


X 








X 


3 




A 




X 






4 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


5 














6 


X 


X 




Y 
A 


X 


X 


7 










X 




8 




X 




X 


X 


! 


9 




X 




X 


X 




10 




X 


X 


X 


X 




11 








X 


X 




1 


12 




X 




X 


X 


1 
i 


13 




Y 
A 


X 


X 


X 


t 


14 










X 




15 




Y 
A 


X 


X 


X 




16 




X 


X 


X 


X 




17 




X 




X 


X 




18 




A 


X 


X 


X 




19 




X 




!C 






20 
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postdistribution activities. These ranged from simple activities such 

as predistribution notifications to parents of an upcoming distribution, 

distributional activities consisting of simply bringing children to the 

library to select a book, and elaborately planned dramas designed 

to build students » anticipation and excitement about the gala day-long 

distribution. Postdistribution activities ranged from Sustained Silent 

Reading of RIF I3DP books to story-telling hours where book authors 

were invited, to discuss the stories with children. Table 5.11 summarizes 

the variety of pre-/actual/postdistribution activities observed in 

this study. 



TAE ^ 5.11 
DISTRIBUTION ACTIVITIES 



Pre 



Actual 



Post 



-1 



Class advertisements 

Notes to parents 

Poster contest 

Class discussion 

Book plate contest 

Book contests with 
puzzles 

News articles 

TV announcements 

RIF stamp contest,. 

Mystery guests 

RIF trees 

Radio announcements 

Costume design for 
RIF Day 



Parades 
Robot 

Book party 

Book markers 

Skits 

(Celebrities 
brought in) 

RIF Christmas 

RIF rallies 

Refreshments 

Birthday book 

Singers and other 
entertainment 



Book talks 

Book reports 

Poster distribution 

Principal wears a 

long tie with stripes, 
cuts off stripes as 
children read books 

Silent reading time 

Book cover design 

Letter to authors 

Visiting authors 

Book swaps 

Re ad- ins 

Thank you letters 
to PTA President 

Questionnaires 
March of Dimes 
Reading Olympics 

Pen pal students 
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Participation of Students/Parents/Volunteers in RIF IBDP 

Students/parents/volunteers participated in many aspects of RIF 
IBDPs. As previously noted, parents and volunteers served on the book 
selection committees of over 75% of the RIF IBDPs, Parents and volunteers 
also provided r.ssistance to many aspects of the book ordering and dis- 
tribution process and aided RIF IBDP coordinators in many aspects of 
predistributional activity planning and management. (See Table 5 •12 0 

When volunteers were enthusiastic and excited, the programs were 
much more creative and, from the point of view of the researcher, better. 
Strong volunteer support, effective organization, and enthusiastic 
leadership enhanced the program success. 

Book Loan Program 

The legislation authorizing the IBDPs allows sponsors to use up 
CO 10% of their total funds for books to be distributed under loan 
programs to participants of the RIF IBDP, Of the program sites studied, 
58% did not use RIF IBDP funds to purchase books for distribution under 
the authorized loan program. Of the 42% of the RIF IBDP schools who 
used RIF IBDP funds for books to be used in loan programs, the majority 
maintained RIF IBDP loan books separately from the library collections 
and distributed them by periodically taking a book cart from classroom 
to classroom throughout the year. 

The projects which participated in loan programs felt that there 
were many benefits for students. Loan books: 

• Provided more books for students to read and share. 

• Provided popular books in greater quantity thereby easing 
choices during distributions, 

• Served as an added motivational device, 

• Gave students more leisure time to select books. 



TABLt; 5.12 
PARENT Al.D VOLUNTEER ACTIVITIES 



Participated in book distribution by: 

Setting up book display 
Serving refreshments 
Labeling/stamping books 
Helping children locate books 
Record keeping of books 
Participating in skits 
Collecting and storing books 

Served as member of book selection committee 
Participated in fund-raising projects 
Served on RIF advisory council 

Helped coordinate and carry out predistribution activities 
Helped with follow-up activities 
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General Discussion of Perceptions Regarding RIF IBDP Projects 

The RIF IBDP is in general enthusiastically supported by school 
personnel, parents, volunteers, and sponsoring cominunity agencies and 
organizations at all the program sites studied in this project. Interest 
ingly, however, local program personnel attributed very different benefit 
to the program. 

In some instances, support for the program was based on personal 
views that RIF IBDP represented the only source of books which children 
had in their homes. Therefore, RIF IBDP constituted the only means 
by which an ongoing exposure to books could be created. When the sub- 
contractors were asked in their opinion what were the objectives of 
RIF, 24% felt it was ownership of books — yet parent responses indicated 
students at all grade levr had books. When parents were asked if 
their child owned any books, over 90% responded yes; and when asked 
how many books the child had, 49.5% responded more than 25. 

In other instances, support for RIF IBDP was based on perceptions 
that the "free choice" feature of the distributional activities increased 
student motivation to read which 36% of the subcontractors felt was the 
main objective. 

Other proponents of the RIF IBDP found significant benefits in 
the effect which the program had on school-community and school-parent 
relations (7%). Still other respondents indicated that the RIF IBDP 
appeared to be a stimulus for a greater parental concern for, and 
involvement in, children's reading activities and school activities 
in general. All subcontractors felt that the students read the RIF 
books and that pareints had become more involved in their children's 
reading. 

Strengths and Weaknesses of the Program 

When the subcontractors were asked what in their opinion were the 
strengths of the overall program, 13% felt book ownership was the 
strongest point, and 11% felt entlmsiasm for reading was the strongest 
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point. Other responses were community involvement and improvement in 
schools' public relations, increase in sustained silent reading, involve- 
ment of teachers and parents in recreational reading, involvement of 
students in the book selection process, and a minimal amount of paperwork. 

The problem areas which were noted fell into two categories: 
those related to the bool:s and those related to the program. The 
subcontractors were concerned about book storage, book ordering, bock 
payment procedures, changing book orders, processing book orders, and 
the increased price of books. From the program pv^rspective , they felt 
RIF national should provide technical assistance as soon as a project 
was funded. They felt that bookkeeping' was becoming more cumbersome, 
that fund raising was more difficult (which should be lessened with 
the advent of 75-25 matches), and that the general negative attitude 
toward Federal programs was a problem. 
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SITE NO. 1 



Site Characteristics 

Site No. 1 is a coastal town of approximately 11,000 people. One 
uaj or 'industry, shipbuilding, employs 80% of the work force. At Site 
No. 1> four schools wer^ involved in the program. 

Children surveyed at this site included 120 RI? IBDP students 
and 87 non-RIF students; 88 seventh graders, 74 eighth graders, and 
45 ninth graders. Of^the 207 students surveyed, 76, or 36.7%, wer.-^ 
male, and 78, or 37,7%, were female, with data missing for 53 students, 
or 25.6%, of the sample. Ethnic data showed that 71.9% of students 
surveyed were white, .5% black, and 1% Asian; ethnic data, were missing 
for 26.6% of the sample. SES data showed 44.9% of students surveyed 
were ineligible for 'free lunch while 11.6% were eligible for participa- 
tion in the program. SES data were missing on 43.5% of the sample 
population. 

At Site No. 1, 'the 120 ' £BDP students surveyed were 50 seventh 
graders' (22 male and 28 female), 24 eighth graders (10 male and 14 female), 
and 45 ninth graders (25 maj 20 female). Males comprised 47.5% 

of this population, and 51,7% were females. Data for gender were missing 
for .8% of the population. Of the students surveyed, 99.2% were white, . 
and .8% were black. SES data were not available on 20% of the students 
surveyed; of the data reported, 77.5% of the students were eligible for 
free lunch, 2.5% were ineligible. 

Subcontractor Administration and Operating Characteristics 

The contract was administered by the city library under the direc- 
tion of a librarian who acted as the RIF IBDP coordinator. All students 
in kindergarten through ninth grade participated in the program; a 
total of 1894 students in the community ware served. 

The former library director began the program with a $5000 contri- 
bution from a local foundation. The director felt RIF IBDP would be a 
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tool to motivate more childrexi to use the library and increase parental 
support and involvement in their children's reading. 

The library ran a school-year program in two schools and held 
t:wo summer distributions at the local recreation center and one library; 
year-round RIF IBDPs operated at two libraries and the local community 
center. The program had operated at this site for 2 years • 

Funding Characteristics 

The local matching share of $5000 was raised through fund-raising 
"activities (bake sales and raffles sponsored by a local sorority) and 
contributions from local businesses for the 1979-80 school year. With 
the addition of RIF IBDP Federal funds, the total RIF IBDP budget 
amounted to $10,000 for the purchase of RIF IBDP loan and gift books. 
At the time of this survey, $5000 had been spent for the purchase of 
5129 books for distribution of which 2960 had been given away; a total 
of 869 books were purchased for the RIF loan book program. Approximately 
$5000 in CETA funds were used to pay a portion of the salary of the 
library staff who worked with the RIF program. 

Implementation of RIF IBDP . at the Local Level 

Book Selection and Acquisition 

The original book selection committee was made up of teachers and 
parents selected by the library director to serve on a RIF IBDP board. 
Now, however, the reading specialists in each school make up the book 
selection committee. Although students were not members of the committee, 
they had input into the book selection process — students developed lists 
of books they would like to receive at RIF IBDP distributions. The 
reading specialist at each school developed a final book selection list 
and sent it to the RIF IBDP Coordinator who processed all book orders 
for participating sites. Book orders were placed approximately 8 weeks 
before each distribution date. 
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Books were ordered from a local news agency and from Scholastic, 
Both were selected because of the percentage of discount, the quality 
of their materials, ana the fast and efficient service which they pro- 
Vided, Scholastic had also sent sample packages of books to assist 
in the selection process, and the Xerox Corporation had donated ency.lo 
pedia sets to the library. 

Pre-/Actu£l/Postdistribution Activities 

The predis tribution activities at each school were suggested by 
the art teacher, reading specialist, or language arts teacher. The pre 
distribution activities have included ttie development of posters and 
bookmarks. Parents were notified of the date of the distributions by 
publicity messages seat home with students and through the parent- 
teacher clubs. 

The distributions were set up in the school library or resource 
room. Books were selected on distribution day by classes of English 
or language arts. Distributions were scheduled approximately 11 weeks 
apart. 

RIFKI — Read It Free and Keep It — was the theme of the RIF IBDP 
this school year. The mascot for the program was RIFKI, a robot, who 
attended each distribution. The robot was contributed to the program 
by the high school student who created him. Many of the elementary 
children wrote letters to RIFKI, telling the robot about the books they 
had read. 

Postdls tribution activities were limited to comments by teachers 
and students inserted into RIF IBDP boxes which were set up in scb^'ls 
after each distribution. At the end of the school year, all parents 
of RIF IBDP students were to have been surveyed and asked to fill out 
a questionnaire. 
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Participation of Students /Parents /Volunteers 

Volunteers at Site No. 1 transported books from the library to 
the schools for distributions, set up distributions, acted as mediators 
for book selection, recorded students' names Ir. books, provide refresh- 
ments, and contributed to or worked at fund-raising activities. Junior 
high school students helped with elementary school distributions. 

Approximately 38 volunteers—8 parents, 1 sponsor, .2 librarians, 
10 teachers, 10 nonparent volunteers, 1 paid staff member, and 6 students- 
participated in some phase of the RIF IBDP operation. They were recruited 
by personal contact and through the parent teacher clubs at each school. 

Components of Loan Program 

The RIF loan program was sponsored by the city library and super- 
vised by the children's librarian. Approximately 150 children per week 
participated in the loan program. The library also sponsored a Read 
With Me. Program. After a child read five books, he could select a bock 
to keep and a book to donate to his school library. 

The library staff JEelt that: the loan program had increased reading 
activity, emphasized the value of books, and increased book ownership. 
Library circulations had also doubled as a result of RIF IBDP distri- 
butions . 
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SITE NO, 2 

Site Characteristics 

Site No, 2 and the surrounding area are rural. The area is dotted 
With small communities of 300 to 500 inhabitants. The RIF IBDP school 
was very modern. It had open classrooms with combined grades that were 
team-taught using a core curriculum. All 250 students in grades K-8 
were served by the RIF IBDP, 

A total of 275 RIF and non-RIF children were administered question- 
naires at this site. Children surveyed included first through sixth 
graders. Of. those surveyed, 150, or 64,5%, were male and 125, or 45,5% 
were female. Ethnic data showed that 99% of the population was white, 
the remaining 1% black, SES data showed 48,4% of students surveyed were 
ineligible for frfie lunch; 51,6% were eligible for participation in 
the lunch program. 

At Site No, 2, the 149 RIF IBDP students surveyed were 17 first 
graders (6 males and 11 females), 19 second graders (9 males and 10 
females), 31 third graders (22 males and 9 females), 30 fourth graders 
(15 males and 15 females), 27 fifth graders (12 males and 15 females), 
and 25 sixth graders (13 males and 12 females). Males comprised 51,7% 
of this population and females 48.3%, All students at the RIF IBDP site v 
white. Students eligible for free lunch comprised 14,8% of the survey 
population, 20,1% were ineligible, and SES data were missing for 65,1%, 

Subcontractor Administration and Operating Characteristics 

The subcontractor for the RTF IBDP program was the elementary 
school. The principal was motivated to undertake the program after 
hearing about it from the State Right to Read Director, The principal 
was the RIF IBDP coordinator and vas in charge of selecting the members 
of the book selection committee, selecting and ordering books, and 
scheduling distributions. He had been instrumental in getting RIF IBDP 
started in many neighboring schools. The program was in its third year 
of operation. 
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Funding Characteristics 

The total budget for the 1979-80 school year was $1200, This 
allowed for three distributions per year for the entire school. The 
remaining books were put into the RIF IBDP loan program. 

Local funds were acquired to purchase RIF IBDP books through a 
variety of activities. The children had produced plays, the Parent 
Teacher Organization (PTA) had held suppers, the school had sponsored 
book fairs, and they had received contributions from local businesses 
and community groups. 

Implementation of RTt' IBDP at the Local Level 
Book Selection and Acquisition 

Books for the program were ordered at the beginning of the school 
year. As soon as tho new catalogs arrived, the book selection committee 
(which is also ihe local Right to Read committee) met to select tlie 
books for the coming years. 

The book selection committee was made up of the school principal, 
teachers, parent volunteers, the librarian, and the aide. Other teachers 
and students in the school were asked to submit book titles they were 
interested in receiving. 

Books were ordered from the Bookman, Modern Curriculum Press, 
Sundance, Scholastic, Children's Press, and Koppleman. These suppliers 
were chosen for their variety of selection, percent of discount, timeli- 
ness of response, and quality of materials. 

Xerox Publishing Company sent 80 cartons of books to the program. 
Scholastic and others sent sample copies of selections. 

Pre-/Ac tual/Pos tdis tr ibut ion Ac tivi ties 

Predistribution activities were part of the school's Sustained 
Silent Reading program (SSR) . Other predistribution activities included 
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letters to parents telling them the time of the distribution, posters 
made by the students announcing the distribution, and a filri about the 
RIF IBDP, 

The three distributions were widely spread out. Thiu j. car e 
disti. ibution activities had been planned by the parents • Helium 
balloons containing the names of children were released to create 
excitement about the distribution. At another distribution, the 
principal read stories to students. Other reading inotivaticn activitie 
served on both pre- and postdistribution programs. They included SSR, 
March of Dimes Marathon, and a library mini-grant which helped the 
school build a book room. Each week the principal read to different 
groups of students for 30 minutes. 

Participation of Students/Parents/Volunteers 

Students in all grades participated in the RIF IBDP all attended 
distributions, some served as a survey group for the book selection 
committee, and all participated in pre- and posr.distribution activities 
There were 11 parents and volunteers who participated in the program. 
They helped select books for the distribution, label books for students 
at the distribution, reac. stories to students, and helped through their 
encouragement and willingness to work for the program. Some were asked 
by the principal to participate, and many volunteered their- services. 

Components of Loan Program 

All children in the school participated in the loan program. The 
proeram was supervised by the librarian. All loan books were stamped 
RIF, The perceived advantage of having a loan program was that more 
students get to read more books. 
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SITE NO. 3 



Site Characteristics 

Site No, 3 is a large eastern city. It is characterized by its 
skilled technical work force employed by several of the nation's large 
companies. The schools included in the sample were located in lower 
middle and middle class neighborhoods. 

aiildren surveyed at this site included 93 RIF IBDP students and 
97 non-RIF students; 81 first graders and 109 third graders. Ot the 
190 students surveyed, 105, or 55.3%, were male and 85, or 44.7%, were 
female. Ethnic data showed that 54.7% of students surveyed were white, 
34.7% black, 7.4% Hispanic, 6% Asian, and 2.6% Native American. SES 
data showed 55.8% of students surveyed were ineligible for free lunch, 
while 44.2% were eligible for participation in the program. 

At Site No. 3, the 93 RIF IBDP students surveyed were 41 first 
graders (25 male and 16 female) and 52 third graders (23 male and 29 
female). Males comprised 51.6% of this population and 48.4% were fe- 
Tiales. Of the students surveyed, 50.5% vrere white, 36.6% were black, 
1.1% were Native American, and 11.8% were Hispanic. Students eligible 
for free lunch comprised 38.7% of the survey poptdation; 61.3% were 
ineligible. 

Subcontractor Administration and Operating Characteristics 

Severa]. years ago an article describing- RIF IBDP appeared in 
Reader's Digest . The art:^,cle captured the attention of a local parent 
who investigated the RIF TBDP and motivated the school Parent Teacher 
Organization (PTO) to sponsor this program. The objective of this PTO 
group was to encourage reading, particularly pleasure reading, among 
the school^ s student body. 

All students (408) attending the RIF elementary school participated 
in the RIF IBDP. The program operated over the course of the regular 
school year. At the time of- the survey, the program was in its third • 
year of operation. 
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Funding Characteristics 

PTO-sponsored fund-raising activities and membership dues provided 
monies for the organization's general treasury. From these funds $500 
was appropriated for the IBDP. ' With Federal matching funds, the PTO had 
a total of $1000 budgeted for the purchase of books- At the start of the 
project year, 1750 books were purchas-d, of which approximately 1600 had 
been distributed at the time of the survey. 

Implementation of the IBDP at the Lccd Level 

Book Selection and Acquisition 

The book selection committee was composed of three project volun- 
teers. Two parents and a librarian served in this capacity. Members of 
the committee gathered titles and subject area suggestions for books from 
children, parents, and librarians. A big sheet of paper was posted on 
distribution days for students to write dovn titles they would like to 
see at future distributions. The committee met at the beginning of each 
project year and pooled the information gathered by committee members; 
^ the chairperson put together a book order. 

A number of different book suppliers were used. Scholastic was 
the principal supplier for RIF IBDP at this site. Western, Dell, and 
Xerox were also used. 

P re-/Actual/Postdistribution Activity 

Prior to each book distribution, a general theme for the event 
was chosen by the program organizers. In keeping with the United Nations 
Year of the Child observation, the fall 1979 distribution had an inter- 
national theme. Children, teachers, and program volunteers made and 
wore native costumes from other countries. 

On distribution day, a large room at the school was decorated, and 
the books were set out on tables. Children came ,to the room in small 
groups to make their book selection. Once everyone in a class had chosen 



a book, the teacher suspended regular activities and the children had 
a free reading period. Children th en had an opportunity to share some- 
thing they read with their classmates. 



Television cameramen and reporters from a local station were on 
hand to record the distribution. The event was featured on the evening 
news . 

There was an 8-week time period between book distributions. 

As a sequel to the distribution observed at the txue of this study, 
the RIF IBDP committee organized a pen pal exchange for the students. 
Any child r^iceiving a book could sign up for a pen pal. Each child was 
then matched to a child in another commonity with whom he/she could 
communicate. 

Participation of Student/Parent/Volunteers 

The entire program at this site was planned and operated by a PTO 
parent group. Volunteers were recruited through the school newsletter 
and through the enthusiasm of their children. They raised funds, served 
on the book selection committee, organized and supervised the distribution 
program, and designed pre-; and postdistribution activities. 

Components of the Loan Program 

This RIF IBDP site did not have a loan program. All books acquired 
with IBDP funds were given away. 
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SITE I. J. 4 



Site Characteristics 

Site No, 4 is a semi-rural community with no industry and a very 
stable population. The program involved the district's three public 
elementary schools and two parochial schools. Second and fourth graders 
were served at these schools. The RIF IBDP at Site No, 4 served 650 
students. 

Children surveyed at this site include-d 181 RIF IBDP students and 
118 non-RIF students; 119 second graders and 180 fourth graders. Of the 
299 students surveyed, 162, or 54,2%, were male and 137, or 45-8%, were 
female. Ethnic data showed that 97,3% of students surveyed were white, 
1% black, ,7% Hispanic, and 1% Asian, SES data shewed nearly 95% of 
students surveyed were ineligible for free lunch; 5% were eligible for 
participation in the prograiL, 

At Site No, 4, the 181 RIF IBDP students surveyed were 65 second 
graders (30 male and 35 female) and 116 fourth graders (68 male and 48 
female). Males comprised 54,1% of this population, and 45,9% were female 
Of the students surveyed, 96,7% were white, 1,4% were black, 1„3% were 
Asian, and 0,6% were Hispanic, Students eligible for free lunch com- 
prised 7,7% of the, survey population; 92.3% were ineligible. 

Subcontractor Administrator and Operating Characteristics 

This RIF IBDP was an outgrowth of concern for increasing reading 
motivation on the part of the school district's Title I Advisory Council, 
Members of this council wanted to organize and operate a project which 
would motivate reading throughout the school district. 

The project was sponsored by the Parent Teacher's Council and, 
as mentioned earlier, served all second and fourth grade students. These 
two grades were selected for unique reasons. The second grade was chosen 
because of the students* enthusiasm. The fourth grade was chosen because 
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students lacked motivation and the RIF IBDP was seen as a means to 
motivate chem. The former Director of Reading (now retired) for the 



cedures. The program was in its third year of operation. 

iding Characteristics 

The program was funded for $1560. The local sh:je was raised by 
a P'r\ allotment and contributions from local servi ^ clubs, i 
' ■ r Chamber of Commerce, Lions, etc.). The program pure. ^ 2000 
books and all were to be given away. 

Implementation of Program at the Local Level 

Book Selection and Acquisition 

The book selection committee was made up of parents, teachers, 
volunteers, a librarian, and a student representative. They met, re- 
viewed available material, and made selections. Each scb ol had a RIF 
committee and sent delegates to the book selection meetings. All , 
the 2000 books were ordered from Scholastic, which was selected . :caase 
of the variety of books, the percent of discount, and help it was willing 
to give. Scholastic also provided sample books and parent literature. 

Pre- /Actual/Pos distribution Activities 

Story hours were initiated several days before the distribution. 
Parents visited the classes and read selections to students from books 
that would be available at the distribution. Students made posters 
advertising distribution. Three distributions were held during the 
year. The last distribution was generally held in October. The second 
distribution was held for each child on his/her birthday. He/she re- 
ceived a card in advance and, on a specified day, received his/her 
Birthday Book. The third distribution was held in the spring. Students 
in the program, whose birthdays were in the summer, chose books for 
June. 



school district coordinated the book or^^^ring and book selection pro- 
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Postdistribution activities with parents were very important. 
Materials for hints on helping children with reading and book lists 
are sent home after each distribution. Children shared books with 
other children in their class periodically throughout the yenr. 

Participation of Students/Parents/Volunteers 

In many cases, the RIF IBDP books were the only books students 
owned, and they were very proud of them and could enjoy them duri-g tneir 
leisure time. About 20 parent-volunteers participated in the program. 
They helped in the book selection, in scheduling distributions, in pro- 
viding predistribution activities, and on distribution day to set up 
book displays and label students' books. 

Components of Loan Program 

At the ,3 of this study. Site No. 4 did not have a loan program. 
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/ SITE NO. 5 

Site Characteristics 

Site No, 5 is a large eastern residential borough with a population 
of 6 million people. Industry and commerce in the area are diverse and 
include a variety of manufacturing, food processing, grain shipping, 
and educational facilities. 

Children surveyed at this site included 152 RIF IBDP students and 
176 non-RIF students; 200 fifth graders and 128 sixth graders. Of the 
328 students surveyed, 157, or 47,9%, were male and 171, or 52,1%, were 
female. Ethnic data showed that 84,5% of students surveyed were white, 
4,5^ ^lack, 5,8% Hispanic, and 5,2% Asian, SES data showed 51, 5;^ were 
eligible for participation in the program, SES data were missing on ' 
7,0% of the sample population. 

At Site No, 5, the 152 RIF IBDP students surveyed were 94- fifth 
graders (42 male and 52 female) and 58 sixth graders (26 male and 32 
female). Males comprised 44,7% of this population, and 55,3% were fe- 
males. Of the students surveyed, 93,4% were white, 4% black, 1,3% were 
Asian, and 1,2% were Hispanic, SES data were not available on 1,3% of 
the students surveyed; of the data reported, 42,1% of the students were 
eligible for free lunch; 56,6% were ineligible. 



Subcontractor Administration and Operating Characteristics 

The RIF IBDP was started in 1974 by a public librarian. He set 
up a city-wide advisory council and schools volunteered to participate. 
The program is now run by the RIF IBDP Center for Communication Arts , 
a division of the Board of Education, The school board appointed a 
full-time District RIF IBDP Coordinator and staff persons to administer 
the huge distribution program. The distirct coordinator was responsible 
for overseeing the local school RIF IBDP, selecting schools to partici- 
pate in RIF IBDP, submitting book orders for RIF IBDP schools, etc. 
Each school participating in the program designated a school RIF IBDP 
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coordinator. The school coordinator could either be a reading teacher, 
librarian, principal, or volunteer. 

Schools which desired to participate in the RIF IBDP were required 
to submit a proposal to the RIF IBDP Center outlining the criteria for 
selection of participants, fund-raising activities, and pre- and post- 
distribution activities. Proposals were reviewed by the District RIF 
IBDP Coordinator and an Advisory ^Council to determine a schocls' eligi- 
bility to participate in the prc^ram. Schools were not allowed to 
par.-icipate if they could not raise at least $100. 

Each individual school established its own selection criteria, but 
all programs were started in the upper grades of the school and then 
moved down to the lower grades. Each school had to agree to have three 
distributions and to offer freedom of selection and a variety of books. 

The district RIF IBDP operated during the school year only. It 
was the largest in the nation, serving 119 schools, 7 day care centers, 
and thousands of pre-school, elementary, and high school students. It 
served the largest percentage of ethnic children in the nation, The 
program was in its sixth ye^r Of operation. " * 

Funding Characteristics 

Each school was responsible for raising its matchin-j uioney, even 
though the books were ordered through a central source in the communica- 
tions ar-.s department. Fund-raising activities at the various schools 
included cake and plant sales, dances, discos, read-a-thons , and dona- 
tions from PTA groups, businesses , and the schools themselves. The 
Federal and local funding level for the entire project was $200,000. 

Implementation of RIF IBDP at the Local Level 
Book Selection and Acquisition 

Each school had its own book selection committee made up of a 
librarian, parent, teacher, administrator, and child. Each school 
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coordinator submitted its book selection to the RIF IBDP coordinator, 
who in turn ordered the books. All books were ordered between September 
and December, and all payment's has to be made by March 15 of the current 
school year. Some schools c-rdered all books for their distribution* pro- 
gram at the sta"^t of the school year, while others placed orders prior 
to their scheduled distribution days. 

Schools could order from any book supplier they chose. However, 
because of the size of the programs, the sponsors had been able to work . 
out special discounts with many publishers. Book suppliers had contri- 
buted to RIF IBDP with free book samples, book donations, and special 
discounts. 

P re- /Ac t ual /P os tdis t r i bu t ion Ac t ivi t ies 

All distribution activities were described in proposals submitted 
.t the beginning of the school year to the central RIF IBDP office. 
The actual activities varied from school to school, but all schools had 
to observe certain criteria (i.e., 3 distribution days during the year, 
freedom of. choice, and a variety of book titles and types from which 
children could select" books) . 

Participation of Students /Parents /Volunteers 

Volunteers had participated in fund-raising activities such as 
read-a-thon, cake and plant sales, soliciting contributions from 
businesses, sponsoring dances, and PTA contributions. Volunteers managed 
the RIF IBDP in son*, sites. In others, they assisted in the book selec- 
tion and/or the distribution process. 

Enz'ti school had parent and student volunteers. They were recruited 
through parent teacher groups and through the student body at each school. 

Components of Loan Program 

The schools involved in RIF IBDP which could not give books to 
all children had RIF IBDP loan programs for the classes that did not 
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attend distributions. The books were distributed through the school 
library or a designated classroom. Some schools that had total student 
involvement with RIF IBDP had swap shops. The loan programs and swap 
shops were supervised by the school librarian or by a teacher. 
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SITE NO. 6 



Site Characteristics 

Site No. 6 is a small surburb (3.5 square miles) of a large north-- 
easte::'n city. Most of the wage earners of the population of over 65,000 
are employed in. nearby cities. 

Children surveyed at this site included 166 RIF IBDP students and 
104 non-RIF students, 112 secona graders and 158 tenth graders. Of the 
270 students surveyed, 132, or 48.9% of the student? were male and 138, 
or 51.1%, were female. Ethnic data showed that 74.8% of the students 
were black, 18.9% white, 5.2% Hispanic, and .4 2 Asian. Ethnic dar-^ 
were missing for .7% of the population. SES data showed that 45.6% of 
the population were eligible for free lunch, 43% were ineligible, and 
data were missing for 11.4%. 

At Site No. 6, the 166 RIF IBDP students surveyed were 72 second 
graders (40 male and 32 female) and 94 tenth graders (51 male and 43 
female). Males comprised 54.8% of this population and 45.2% were females. 
Of the students surveyed, 26.5% were white, 65.7% were black, 1.2% 
were Asian, and 6.6% were Hispanic. SES data were not available on 1.8% 
of the students surveyed; of the data reported, 42.8% of the students 
were eligible for free lunch, 55.4% were ineligible. 

Subcontractor Administration and Operating Characteristics 

The RIF IBDP was initiated at Site No. 6 to motivate children to 
read and to help reverse a decline in reading achievement. 

The city public schools was the subcontractor for the 10 schools 
participating in RIF at this site. The RIF IBDP was managed by the 
public schools' reading coordinator. 

All children who lived in the district participated in the school- 
year RIF IBDP. The program was in its first year of operation. 
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Funding Characteristics 

The city's Board of Education provided all of the money at the 
local level for RIF IBDP book purchases. The total RIF IBDP budget for 
the purchase of books at this site was $20,000 for the school year 1979- 
80. Over 28,000 books were purchased for RIF IBDP distributions and 
25,500 were given away. Approximately 3000 books were purchased for the 
RIF loan program. 

Implementation of RIF IBDP at .he Local Level 
Book Selection and Acquisitio n 

A central book selection committet: comprised of principals, parents, 
teachers, and children selected books that they felt children would 
enjoy reading. High school students formed a second subordinate book 
committee which selected books for high schoolers; their selfcctions 
were forwarded to the central committee to be compiled with the ccLUi-rally 
developed book order listiug. t^en books arrived from publishers, they 
were distributed to schools based on each school's percentage of the 
total district enrollment. Books were ordered for RIF IBDP distribution 
approximately 6 to 10 weeks before each RIF distribution day. 

Top book suppliers for Site No. 6 were Scholastic and Educational 
Reading Service (ERS). They were used because of their wide variety of 
books, good discounts, and quick response to book orders. 

Pre-/Actual/Postdistributj on Activities 

Predistribution activities were usually spearheaded by classroom 
and art teachers, although remedial reading teachers, librarians, and 
PTA groups were also actively involved; in addition to a variety of 
activities implemented at the classroom level, planning by the above 
personnel had resulted in the following kinds of promotional activites 
which heightedned both the pupils' and community interest in reading 
and RIF IBDP: poster contests, storybook contests based on storybook 
characters, poster raffles, an essay contest on "What Reading Means to Me" 
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in which $25 was awarded to one winner at each grade level, district- 
wide RIF IBDP distributions held on public library grounds, and a proc- 
lamation by the major for a city RIF IBDP Day, etc. 

The RIF IBDP Committee designated a RIF IBDP Day for the entire 
school district. Pupils in each school selected books in the school 
library on a preplanned schedule created by the principal of that school. 
Promotional activities which preceded and followed RIF IBDP Day at both 
the district and school levels contined to keep students' interest high. 
Site No. 6 sponsored 3 distribution days per year with 10 weeks between 
each distribution. 

Postdistribution activities involved a teacher and librarian who 
conducted- an evaluation at the administrative level of the titles selected 
by children. Many schools also had a program of Uninterrupted Sustained 
Silent Reading (USSR) which encouraged book swapping and discussion of 
best-liked books. Other postdistribution activities were conducted at 
the classroom level. 

Participation of Students/^ arents/Volunteers 

Volunteers had been active in book selection, processing, and 
staffing distributions in the. various schools. School PTA presidents 
had been largely responsible for involving the community in RIF IBDP 
activities. As a result, che whole community was very aware of the RIF 
IBDP through city library, newspaper article.^, and endorsement of RIF 
IBDP by high-ranking public officials. 

Volunteer representation was sought from the entire educational _ 
community and through the PTAs of the 10 RIF IBDP schools. A total of 
39 persons partipated in the RIF IBDP planning and book selection 
process. This group consisted of 4 principals, 15 teachers, 10 librarians, 
3 parents, 3 volunteers from the community, and 4 children. 
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Components of Loan Progr am 

The loan program at this site was supervised by the librarian at 
each school. Fifty p^ircent of the loan books were usually borrowed by 
students during a typical month; approximately 5% were not returned 
during the year. Representatives for the Site No. 6 RIF IBDP saw the 
loan program as beneficial because pupils were not limited to the one 
book they received at each distribution. Extra books which remained 
after RIF Day distributions usually became loan books, although they 
were sometimes given to teachers for their class library. 
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SITE NO, 7 



Site Characteristics 

Site No. 7 is a small northeastern city with a population of nearly 
100,000 persons. It is an old, affluent community where the major sources 
of industry are exporting, petroleum refining, and shipbuilding. The 
city papulation is quite stable, with only a few apartment dwellers liv- 
ing in the area. Thirteen district schools participated in the RIF IBDP, 

The RIF IBDP high school surveyed at this site is a huge, old 
facility overlooking the bay. This high school, with an enrollment of 
2500 pupils, serves the entire community. Approximately 84% of the 
students were white, 10% were black, and 6% were Hispanic, No comparison, 
population was surveyed at this site. 

At site No, 7, the 165 RIF IBDP students surveyed were 82 ninth 
graders (32 male, and 50 female) and 83 twelfth graders (41 male and 
42 female). Males comprised 44,2% of this population,, and 55,8% were 
females. Of the students surveyed, 87,9% were white, 9,1% were black, 
.6% were Asian, and 2,4% were Hispanic, SES data were not available on 
,6% of the students surveyed; of the data , reported, 13,9% of the students 
were eligible for free lunch, 85,5% were ineligible. 

Subcontractor ii^.ministration and Operating Charact e r 1 ! t i c s 

The RIF IBDP was started at Site No, 7 to improve students' reading 
skills. The City School District was the subcontractor for the RIF IBDP 
at, this site; the Director of the English Department at the City High 
School was administrator of the program and assumed responsibility for 
the centralized ordering, delivery, and payment for books to be used 
in all RIF IBDP distributions in the district. 

All children enrolled in 13 schools in the city district participated 
in the RIF IBDP during the school year. The RIF IBDP had been in opera- 
tion at this site for 1 year. 
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Funding Characteristics 

For the 1979-80 school year. Site No. 7's total budget for RIF IBDP 
expenditures was $39,410, Half of this amount was allocated by the school 
district; the remaining half came from RIF matching funds. The school 
district's more-than-adequate budget required no additional funding 
supplements from ;>arents or community /business groups. 

The ample budget for RIF IBDP permitted students to be given 2 books 
each for the first and second RIF IBDP distributions. Nearly 13,000 
books were purchased and given to students in RIF high school distribu- 
tions. In addition to the RIF program, students were also given a 
minimum of 10 books per year mandatory reading for English classes. 
These books were also purchased through the school district budget 
allocations. 

Implementation of RiF IBDP at the Local Level 



Book Selection and Acquisition 

Books were selected by a central Book Selection Committee made up 
of teachers, librarians, and parents who volunteered their services. 
Teachers at each school examined publisheer catalogs and made recom- 
mendations to the book selection committee. Based on teacher recom- 
mendations and, in some cases, students recommendations, book selections 
were made by the Book Selection Committee members and forwarded to the 
RIF IE.DP coordinator who placed the order for the entire district RIF 
program. Books for all RIF distributions were ordered at the end of the 
previous school year. 

Top book suppliers for this site were Scholastic, Dell, and Main 
Court. These were selected for two reasons: variety in selection and 
the 30 to 40% discount given by the publisher. 

Pre-/Actual/Postdistribution Activities 

For the most part, whether or not a school would conduct pre- or 
postdistribution activities was decided by the principal and teaching 
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jcaff at each school. Elementary schools usually planned limited pro- 
motivational activities; generally, the junior and senior high schools 
did not • 



RIF books were stored in the school's book storage room when they 
arrived from the publishers. Prior to distribution day, books were 
grouped into boxes by classroom units and sent to individual classrooms. 
On distribution day, students selected books in classrooms. 

Postdistribution activities at schools were optional. There was 
some discussion of books at the elementary level, but relatively little 
at the high school level. 

Participation of Student /Parents /Volunteers 

Most of the volunteer participation in the Site No. 7 RIF IBDP 
had been limited to the book selection process. There was very little 
^rent participation in the distribution process at the elamentary school 
level and none at all at the high school level. High school teachers 
and students f^lt they had not been given opportunity to participate in 
a more meaningful way in the book selection process. 

A total of 88 persons comprised the central book selection comroittee. 
Members included 80 teachers, 5 librarians, and 3 parents. All of the 
teachers and librarians were employed at the elementary schools. 

Component's of Loan Program 

This site did not operate a RIF lED loan program. . 
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SITE NO, 8 



Site Characteristics 

Site No, 8 is an upper-middle-class suburb of a larger Pennsylvania 
city. Residents are employed either in private companies in the suburb 
or in the huge commercial, industrial, and financial center. of the city. 
The RIF IBDP was operated at the middle school. 

Children surveyed at this site included 152 RIF IBDP students ard 
154 non-RIF students; 229 seventh graders and 77 eighth graders. Of all 
students surveyed, 165, or 53,9%, were male, and 141, or 46,1% were 
female, with data missing for ,3% of the sample. Ethnic data showed 
that 95,4% of , students surveyed were white, 2,6% black, and nearly .2% 
Asian, SES data showed 96,7% of students surveyed were ineligible for 
free lunch while 2,9% were eligible for participation in the program, 
SES data were missing on .3% of the sample population. 

At Site No, 8, the 152 RIF IBDP students surveyed were 116 seventh 
graders (62 male and 54 female) and 36 eighth grrders (24 male and 12 
female). Males comprised 56,6% of this population, and 43,4% were fe- 
males. Of the students surv'eyed, 95,4% were white, ,7% were black, and 
3,9% were Asian, SES aata were not available on ,7% of the students 
surveyed; of the data reported, 1,3% of the students were eligible for 
free lunch, 98% were ineligible. 

Subcontractor Administration and Operating Characteristic s 

The RIF I3DF at Site No, 8 was initiated by the school librarian 
with the intent to increase children's reading interests. The school 
district was the subcontractor for thB junior high school RIF IBDP; the 
media specialist was coordinator of the program. Due to limited funding, 
only seventh and eighth graders were selected' to participate in the RIF 
IBDP, It was decided that the seventh and eighth graders would benefit 
i:he most from program participation. 
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The school year RIF IBDY operated only in the junior high school 
in this school district. It was in its third year of operation. 

Funding Characteristics 

Funds to operate the RIF IBDP were secured through the school's 
Parent Teacher Organization and the school district. Local matching 
monies raised amounted to $380,43; the total RIF IBDP budget for the 
.1979-80 school year was $760,86 when Federal matching funds were added. 
This amount was used to purchase 1120 books for the program. All of 
these books were given to the students. 

Implementation of RIF IBDP at the Local Level 

Book Acquisition and S' ^. lection 

Books were selected by teachers and the media specialist who met 
informally to select titles for purchasing. Final selections 'v^ere 
approved by the media specialist. Books for all distributions vrjre 
ordered at the start of the projr,ram. 

Book suppliers used most often by the subcontractor included 
Scholastic, Bookmen, Dell, Bantam, and Alfonsi, These suppliers offered 
a wide variety in book selection and good discount rates, 

Pre-/Actual/Post distribution Activities 

The teachers and students were involved in a number of predistribu 
tion activities. The teachers took a readingMnterest inventory to find 
out the kinds of books the students liked, Befb^' a distribution, the 
students made posters, RIF IBDP bookmarks, and RIF\IBDP buttons to 
advertise the upcoming distribution, ^ 

The book distributions were held in the library. Before the 
distribution, students decorated the library. The books were displayed 
on the tables, and students attended the distribution by classes. 
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Postdistribution activities that tlie students were involved in 
included thank you letters to the Parent/ Teacher Organization for its 
contributions, making mobiles depicting /book characters, giving book 
reports, making bookmarks, and writing ifiewspaper articles describing 
the distribution. Students, on their own initiative, set up a coopera- 
tive system for sharing their RIF IBDP /books after RIF IBDP distribution 
days . j 

Participation of Students/Parerits/Volunteers 

This site experienced difficulty in getting parents to participate 
in the RIF IBDP. Only two parents helped in the distribution process, 
and none were involved in the book,' selection or the planning process. 
The RIF IBDP at Site No. 8 was principally planned and managed by the 
media specialist with the assistance of four teacher volunteers. 

Components of Loan Program 

Site No. 8 did not operate a RIF IBDP loan book program at the 
time this survey was conducted. 



/' 
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SITE NO. 9 



Site Characteristics 

Site No. 9 is a small town with a population of approximately 2000 
people. It is an isolated, impoverished area in which strip mining and 
the manufacture of steel products and machinery are the principal indus- 
tries. 

Five schools and five libraries participated in the program which 
served students in grades 7-10. A total of 149 children who partic.^.pated 
in the RIF IBDP were administered questionnaires at Site No. 9. Children 
surveyed at this site included 114 ninth graders (58 male and 56 female) 
and 35 tenth graders (20. male and 15 female). Males comprised 52.3% of 
the total survey population and" 47.7% were females. All students surveyed 
at this site were white. Students eligible for free lunch comprised 13.4% 
of the survey population; 86.6% were ineligible. No comparison population 
was surveyed at this site. 

Subcontractor Administration and Operating Characteristics 

The RIF IBDP at this site was undertaken to stimulate children's 
interest in reading and improve children's reading skills. 

The school district was the subcontractor for the RIF IBDP. A 
reading specialist was the program coordinator for five schools which 
participated in the free book distributions. The five schools served a 
total of 639 children. All children in grades 7-10 participated in the 
school year RIF IBDP, which was in its second year of operation. 

Funding Characteristics 

Local funds to purchase RIF IBDP books were allocated by the 
school board, which set aside $1000 for this purpose for the 1979-80 
school year. The total budget of $2000 (with the addition of RIF IBDP 
Federal funds) was used to purchase 2000 books for the free distribution 
program. A total of 1917 books were given to children in free distribu- 
tions; the remaining 83 books were added to the school's library collec- 
tions to be used as loan books. 
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Implementation of RIF IBDP at the Local Level 
Book Selection and Acquisition 

Each school had a book selection committee comprised of either 
librarians, teachers, and/or parent volunteers. These groups met at 
their respective schools at the^? beginning of t:he school year to select 
books for all RIF IBDP distributions scheduled for the year; book orders 
were placed by the RIF Coordinator. 

Principal book suppliers used by the Site No. 9 subcontractor were 
Dell, Bantam, and Fotonovel. They were selected for their wide variety 
in selection and good discount rates. 

Pre-/Ac tu al/Postdig.tribution Activities 

Predistribution activities at this site have included the following 

• Name plate design contests 

• Morning serial announcements during the week preceding 
distribution 

i • Design of posters by reading classes 

Three distributions were held at each school during the year. 
Volunteers usually managed the distribution process. Distributions 
were scheduled 12 weeks apart. 

Postdistribution activities were not conducted at this site. 
Participation of Students/Parents/Volunteers 

Volunteers participated in the boak selection and book distribu- 
tion-process as well as in the general planning and operation of the 
RIF IBDP. 

Ten voluijteers— two librarians, three teachers, and five parents- 
were involved in the planning, book selection, and distribution activi- 
ties at this site. Information was not available on how they were 
recruited to participate in the program. 
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Components of Loan Program 

A loan program had not been Initiated at this site at the time 
this survey was conducted. 
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SITt NO. 10 



Site Characteristics 

Site No. 10 is located in the lowest socioeconomic county in the 
metropolitan area of a large Pennsylvania city. Residents are mostly 
blue collar workers employed in the industrial factories (canneries, 
oil, coal) located in and around the area. 

Children surveyed at this site included 152 RIF IBDP students and 
165 non-RIF students; all were eleventh graders. Of the 317 students 
surveyed, 143, or 45.1%, were male and 173, or 54.6%, were female with 
sex data missing for one child (.3% of the sample). Ethnic data showed 
that 92.2% of students surveyed were white, 6.9% black, and .6% Asian; 
ethnic data were missing for .3% of the sample. SES data showed 87.7% 
of students surveyed were ineligible for free lunch while only 12.3% 
were eligible for participation in the program, 

At Site No. 10, 152 RIF IBDP eleventh grade students (79 male and 
73 female) were surveyed. Males comprised 52% of the RIF population, 
and 48% were female. Of the students surveyed, 86.8% were white, and 
13.2% were black. Students eligible for free lunch comprised 21% of 
the survey- population; 79% were ineligible. 

Subcontractor Administration and Operating Characteristics 

The school district initiated the RIF IBDP in this site as part 
of a district-wide program to improve students' reading skills . All 
schools in the state were involved in a comprehensive reading program, 
and RIF was an offshoot of the state program. The school also partici- 
pated in the Sustained Silent Reading Program (SSR). 

The school district was the subcontractor for the area's schools. 
.The media specialist was the RIF IBDP coordinator for the district; 
school librarians, however, coordinated the program within the schools. 
All children in the district participated in the RIF distributions. 



The RIF IBDP originally served only eleventh grader?., but at the district 
increased funding, the program spread to all graden. 

The district operated a school year RIF IBDP in 13 schools which 
served 6770 students in grades 1-12. The RIF IBDP was in its second 
year of operation. 

Funding Characteristics 

The RIF program was funded by the school district and allocated 
$5870 in matching funds for the 1979-80 school year. The total RIF 
IBDP budget of $11,740 was used to purchase 16,770 books for the 
district-wide RIF IBDP. Of this number, 10,000 books were given away 
in distributions. 

Implementation of RIF IBDP at the Local Level 
Book Selection and Acquisition 

Books were selected at this site by a book selection conmiittee at 
each school. The committee was usually small, being comprised of only 
a parent, a librarian, a teacher, a sponsor repre'sentat-lve , and a volun- 
teer. At some schools, students input in the book selection process. 
Books were generally ordered by two school representatives directly 
from local distributors before each RIF IBDP distribution. 

Local book suppliers used by the school discrict were United News 
and Valley Distributors. These book suppliers were selected because of 
the percent of discount they gave and the convenience and timeliness of 
their response. 

Pre-/Actual/Postdistribution Activities 

The predistribution activities at the RIF IBDP high school sur- 
veyed in this study consisted of discussing the RIF IBDP distribution 
in the English class. 
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RIF IBDP distributions were held in the school library. Books 
were displayed on tables and students came during English class to 
select books. The classes were rotated at each distribution so that 
students had a fair opportunity to select books. Distributions were 
held 8 weeks apart at this site. 

As a postdistribution activity, the faculty suggested a swap-over 
program. Students, however, were not in favor of such a program. The 
school did participate in sustained silent leading (SSR) everyday. 

Parents did not show any particular interest in the high school 
RIF IBDP despite active solicitation of parents by the principal and 
two progfam representatives. 

Three student aides helped the librarian with the distributions. 
Their role was to proctor students during the distribution. 

Components of Loan Program 

The RIF' high school surveyed at this .site did not participate in 
a loan program. 



SITE NO, 11 



Site Characteristics 

Site No. 11 is a densely populated city located in the mideastern 
part of the country. Residents are a mixture of blue and white collar 
workers representing the highest aod lowest income brackets. Employment 
opportunities are diverse and include a variety of job types in the 
Federal and city governments as well as the private sector. 

Children surveyed at this site included 99 RIF IBDP students and 
86 non-RIF students; 115 second graders and 70 ninth graders. Of the 
185 students surveyed, 94, or 50.8% were male, and 91, or 49.2%, 
were female. Ethnic data showed that /h.6% of students surveyed 
were black, 4.,4% white, and .S% Asian, with data missing , on approxi- 
mately 20.5% of the population. Nearly 76% of the student sample were 
ineligible for free lunch; nearly 24% were eligible for participation in 
the free lunch program. . - 

At Site No. 11, the 99 RIF IBDP students surveyed were: 61 second 
graders (27 male and 34 female) and 38 ninth graders (21 male and 17 
female). Males comprised 48.5^ of this population, and 51.5% were females 
Of the students surveyed, 8.1% were white, 85. 9%. were black, and 6% were 
Asian. SES data were not available on 5% of the students surveyed; of 
the data reported, 56.6% of the students were eligible for free lunch, 
38.4% were ineL^.gible. 

Subcontractor Administration and Operating Characteristics 

The RIF IBDP was initiated by the elementary school to motivate 
students ^o read more and to bolster the cit ^s ''IF IBDP subcontractor 
group. TL^i RIF IBDP at the high school sampled in this survey was 
sparked by the donr^tion of RIF IBDP books to the school by the sub- 
contractor . 
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The RIF IBDP organization (an original RIF IBD program) was the 
RIF IBDP subcontractor for the school district. It was a private, inde- 
pendent group having no legal ties to the city school district. The 
group was attempting to initiate RIF IBDPs in all the city's public 
schools. The role the group played in the administration of RIF IBDP 
distributions at each participating RIF IBDP school varied from one 
school to another depending on each school's need or request for assist- 
ance. The isubcontractor also gave assistance to the city's large public 
school system by ordering all books for participating RIF IBDP schools. 

Each school participating in the RIF IBD program set its own 
criteria for how children would be selected for participation in the dis- 
tribution program. All children enrolled at the schools surveyed by 
this study participated -in RIF IBDP distributions for the school year 
1979-80. 

The RIF IBDP subcontractor gave assistance to schools (elementary, 
junior high, and senior high), and community groups during both the 
school year and summer months. This group had been in existence for 
nearly 3 years. . 

Funding Characteristics 

Most of the funding for the ^purchase of RIF IBDP books was raised 
at the school level, but the subcontractor also managed to raise some 
funds of its own through public relations efforts. At the elementary 
school, half of the matching funds were raised by the PTA, while books 
for the RIF IBDP distribution at the high school >^ donated by the 
subcontractor. 

uupieiubatation of RIF IBDP at the Local Level 
Book Selection and Acquisition 

At the elementary school, a committee of four — two parents, the 
librarian, and one teacher — met in the summer to select books which would 
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be ordered for startup of the RIF IBDP in the fall. Several additional 
teachers were also informally consulted for their opinions on book 
selection. RIF IBDP books donated to the high s'chool were selected 
informally by the subcontractor group. 

Xerox and Scholastic were the top book suppliers for Site No. 11. 
Xerox had provided technical assistance to the city's RIF IBDP subcon- 
tractor in the form of workshops for RIF IBDP schools and had donated 
hundreds of books and posters to the subcontractor for the city's RIF 
IBDP. Many of the Xerox-donated books were subsequently donated by the 
subcontractor to help initiate RIF IBDPs in schools which did not have 
RIF IBD programs. 

Pre-/Actual/Postdistribution Activities 

Predistribution activities were undertaken individually by class- 
room teachers for the first distribution day at the elementary school. 
No special activitie- were h-:ld for the second distribution although 
notices were sent home to parents to inform them of the distribution 
day. At the high school, teachers talked with the students about the 
upcoming free book giveaway day, and some books were displayed in the 
library several weeks before. distribution day. 

At the elementary s^ool, an entire day was set aside for distri- 
bution. Books were displayed in the auditorium. Two classes together, 
each "accompanied by their teacher, were given a half-hour to choose 
books. At one distribution, a folk singer was present. Books were dis- 
played in the library at the high school. Each class went in separately 
to choose books. 

Postdistribution activities at the elementary school had included 
class book swaps a couple of days after the distribution and book reports 
being posted in the halls. At the high school, teachers encouraged book 
swapping also. Students who completed book reports were given free 
posters . 



Three distribution days were held at the elementary school. At 
the time of the survey, the. high school had been scheduled for only one 
book distribution for the school year. 

I'aiticipation of Students/Parents/ V olunteer s 

Approximately 20 parent volunteers at the elementary school par- 
ticipated in fund-raising activities sponsored by the PTA and in the 
distribution process itself. At the high school, no parent volunteers 
participated in the- pro, The librarian and a few students partici- 

pated in setting up the book display for distribution. 

Components of th-^. Loan Program 

The RIF IBDP elementary school opertated a loan program in which 
all children in the school could participate. Books were made available 
to children in the RIF-Roving Library which was located in the school 
library. Loan books were purchased with a special discount. The school 
librarian supervised the loan program. The benefit of the loan book 
program, according to school officials, was that more children could 
read a wider range of books, and records show that the most popular books 
in the library were in the RIF-Roving Section. 
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SITE NO. 12 



Site Characteristics 

Site No. 12 Is a small, established town. It Is part of a large 
county-run school system, serving a rapidly growing, diverse population. 
The RIF IBDP was sponsored by a junior ;;lgh school serving grades 7-8. 

Children surveyed at this site Included 144 RIF IBDP students and 
161non-RIF students; 158 seventh g. s and 147 eighth graders. Of the 
305 students surveyed, 129, or 42.3%, were male and 176, or 57.7%, were 
female. Ethnic data showed that 72.1% of students surveyed were white, 
21.9% black, 5% Hispanic, and 1% Asian. SES data showed 76.4% of students 
surveyed were ineligible for free lunch while 23.6% were eligible for 
participation in the program. 

At Site No. 12, the 144 RIF IBDP students surveyed were: 74 seventh 
graders (33 male and 41 female) and 70 eighth graders (30 male and 40 
female). Males comprised 43.75% of this population and 56.25% were females, 
Of the students surveyed, 77.8% were white, 19.4% were black, 0.7% were 
Asian, and 2.1% were Hispanic. Students eligible for free lunch comprised 
18% of the survey population; 82% were ineligible. 

Subcontractor Administration and Operating Characteristics 

The state has placed a high priority on basic skills. The state- 
wide assessment testing program has caused school administrators to seek 
innovative ways to encourage the development of student skills. The 
assistant principal at this junior high school decided to undertake a 
RIF IBDP in an effort to motivate student reading. 

Seventh graders participated in the program. They were chosen due 
to the fact that they had the longest tenure at the school (3 years) and 

ffored the greatest potential for Impact. During the second year of the 
. rogram's operation, eighth gtail-r ere ■^red. The Intent was to 
follow the original group of ..iventh graders through the ninth grade. 
With the advent of 75% Federal funding, aie assistant principal planned 
to pick up each incoming seventh grade class in the IBDP. 
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Funding Characteristics 

The RIF IBDP originally obtained local funds to acquire books 
through contributions from the school's various student service clubs. 
Students themselves made the decision to use their funds for the purpose 
of starting an IBDP. After the initial program year, the school PTA 
allocated funds to continue the program. 

At the beginning of the project year, 1500 books were purchased 
with Federal and local funds totaling $1750. 

Implementation of the RIF IBDP at the Local Level 

Book Selection and Acquisition 

A book selection committee consisting of a parent, a teacher, and 
a librarian met to choose books. The prime book supplier for this RIF 
IBDP was Scholastic; some selections were ordered from Xerox. 

Pre-/Actual/Postdistribution Activities 

Prior to a distribution, posters and badges to be worn by students 
were made in art classes. Books were distributed throughout the school 
year at 8-week intervals. Immediately following a book distribucion, 
teachers allowed students some time to read their new book. Several 
weeks after the distribution, book swaps were held to permit students to 
exchange books. Every other week, the entire school—students, teachers, 
and administrators—observed sustain.^.d silent reading periods. 

Participation of Students/Paren ts /Volunteers 

Students provided the original ironies co operate the RIF IBDP 

School through donations. At the time of the survey, they assumed 

responsibility for publicity for each distribution. 

Adult volunteers numbered 15 and consisted of 6 parents, 1 librarian 
6 teachers, and 2 school administrators. Parents were recruited by a 
flier sent home with each student requesting their assistance. Parents 
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prepared the selection tables and kept them supplied at each distri- 
bution point. Teachers and school administrators assumed responsibility 
for follow-up, or postdistribution activities. 

Components of the Loan Program 

All books purchased for the RIF IBDP were distributed to parti- 
cipating students. No loan program operated at this site. 
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Site Characteristics 

Site No. 13 is a coastal resort and fishing center of approxi- 
mately. 25 ,000 people. The major industry is shipbuilding, which employs 
a large segment of , the area's population. 

Children surveyed at this site included 122 RIF IBDP students and 
64 non-RIF students; 164 third graders and 22 fourth graders. Of the 
186 students surveyed, 91, or 48.9%, were male and 92, or 49.5%, were 
female, with sex data missing for 3'children or 1.6% of the sample. 
Ethnic data showed that 84.1% of students surveyed were white; 13.4% 
black; and .5% each for Hispanic, Asian, and American Indian. Ethnic 
data were missing for 1% of the sample. SES data showed 65% of students 
surveyed were ineligible for free lunch while 33.9% were eligible for 
participation in the program. SES data were missing on 1.1% of the 
sample population. 

At Site No. 13, 123 third-grade RIF IBDP buadents were surveyed: 
59 male and 61 female. Males comprised 48% of this population, 49.6% 
were females; sex dataware missing for 3 children, and 2.4% of the popu- 
lation did not record this information. Of the students surveyed, 86.1% 
were white, 12.3% were black, .8% were Asian, and .8% were American 
Indian. SES data were not available on .8% of the students surveyed; 
of the data reported, 37.7% were eligible for free lunch, 61.5% were in- 
eligible. 

Sub contractor Administration and Operating Characteristics 

The subcontractor was motivated to sponsor a RIF IBDP in the 
area's school after sGieing a RIF IBDP presentation at one of the state 
meetings . 

The subcontractor for the local program was the Junior Auj^iliary, 
a young women's group in the community. This group assumed full 
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responsibility for the operation of the program and managed all RIF 
activities including fund-raising, predistribution activities, distri- 
bution activities, school and book selection, and definition of student 
criteria for RIF IBDP participation. 

Based on the recommendations of reading specialists, only third 
grade students participated in the RIF IBDP. This grade was selected 
because of the general feeling that many students lost interest xn 
reading by the third grade and that RIF IBDP books might help to re- 
vitalize these children's interest in reading. 

The subcontractor operated a school-year RIF IBDP serving 150 
students in 10 elementary schools in the area. Each year new schools 
were selected for participation in the program. Attempts were being 
made by the subcontractor to generate school district interest and thus 
expand the program to include all third grades in all schools in a three- 
district area. If the school district did not continue the program for 
the following school year, the RIF IBDP could be discontinued as the 
subcontractor planned only to sponsor the program for 2 years. The 
program was in its second year of operation. 

Funding Characteristics 

The subcontractor sponsored a variety of fund-raising activities 
to acquire funds for the RIF IBDP book purchase. For the 1979-80 school 
year, $1150 was raised by rummage sales, rental property, thrift shops, 
raffles, and contributions from local businesses. The total RIF- IBDP 
budget of $2300 was used to purchase 3000 books for RIF IBDP distribu- 
tiom^. All books were given away to students. Leftover books from the 
three distributions were given away in the following year. 

Implemeutation of RIF IBDP at the Local Level 

Book Selection and Acquisition 

A book selection committee made up of the district reading super- 
visor , parents, teachers, and sponsor representatives sele :ted books in 
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the first year of the program's operation. During the second year, 
books were chosen on teacher and student suggestions. Book orders were 
placed by the subcontractor approximately 8 weeks before each RIF IBDP 
distribution. 

Scholastic was the principal book supplier used by the subcontractor 
for the 1979-80 school year; it was selected because of its wide variety 
in selection, percent of discount, clear ordering procedures, and free 
book samples. The subcontractor ordered from other book suppliers in its 
first year but found that other suppliers were frequently out of stock 
of books ordered. 

♦ • 

Pre-/Actual/Postdistribution Activities 

The Junior Auxiliary Club performed skits three times a year in 
full costume before the distributions. The children who participated in 
the program received invitations to attend the distribution. Letters 
were also sent home to parents informing them of RIF IBDP distribution 
days. 

Postdistribution activities were not conducted, at this site. 
Participation of Students/Parents/Volunteers 

Except for club members, there was no participation of volunteers 
in, the distribution process. Although the subcontractor had requested 
volunteer help through school Parent Teacher Association groups, attempts 
to recruit parent volunteers had beer unsuccessful. 

Components of Loan Program 

The Site No. 13 subcontractor had no plans to initiate a RIF loan 
program at the time of this survey. 
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-SITE NO. 14 



Site Characteristics 

Site No. 14 is located in a small rural cousaunity of about 2000 
people. The community is located on the outskirts of a big, sprawling 
southern city in which two of the major industries are farming and 
tobacco production. 

The RIF IBDP was conducted in an area school which served five 
district communities in the sourthern part of the country. Its entire 
school population of 816 pupils in grades 6-8 participated in the RIF 
IBDP. The student population was 62% white and 38% black. 

Children surveyed at this site included 154 RIF IBDP students'and 
150 non-RIF students; 127 sixth graders and 177 seventh graders, for a 
total of 304 students. Of the 304 students surveyed, 166, or 54.6%, 
were male and 138, or 45.4%, were female. The sample population was 
72.7% white ^nd 27.3% black. SES data showed that 62.5% of the sample 
were ineligible and 37.5% were eligible for participation in the free 
lunch program. 

At Site No. 14, the 154 RIF IBDP students surveyed were: 65 sixth 
graders (36 male and 29 female) and 89 seventh graders (48 male and 41 
female). Males comprised 54.5% of this population, and 45.5% were 
females. Of the students surveyed, 70.1% were white and 29.9% were 
black. Of the SES data reported, 35.1% of the students were eligible 
for free lunch; 64.9% were ineligible. 

r" 

Subcontractor Administration and Operating Characteristics " 

The RIF IBDP was undertaken by the school to Help create within 
each student a genuine desire to read (books, newspapers, etc.). The 
RIF IBDP contract at Site No. 14 was administered by a middle school 
facility serving sixth, seventh, and eighth grade pupils. Coordination 
of RIF IBDP activities was handled by two Title I reading teachers ap- 
pointed by the school principal. The RIF IBDP o^f rated only during the 
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school year at this site. The program was in its second year of 
operation. 



Funding Characteristics , 

Funds to purchase RIF IBDP books were acquired through school 
budget allocations and PTA donations. For the school year 1979-80, both 
the PTA and school provided $500 each for the RIF IBDP book purchase. 
When matched by RIF IBDP, the total RIF budget amounted to $2000. At 
the time of the survey, $675 had been spent for the purchase of 1150 
books, of which 816 were given away at the school's first distribution 
of the year. The remaining amount would be used to buy books for subse- 
quent distributions and to initiate a RIF IBDP loan book program. 

Implementation of RIF IBDP at the Local Level 

Book Selection and Acquisition 

The book selection committee, comprised of the school's Title I 
reading staff, language arts teachers, and a representative from the 
PTA, met 6 to 7 weeks before distribution day to select and order books. 
Book orders were placed approximately 6 weeks before the scheduled RIF 
IBDP Day: 

Major book suppliers for this site were ERS, Dell, and Scholastic, 
They were principally used because of their wide variety of books, good 
discounts, and speedy book shipments to the subcontractor, 

Pre-/Actual/Postdistribution Activities 

Most predistribution activities were conducted by the .individual 
teacher at the classroom level. Activities varied from the making of 
RIF IBDP badges, to read-ins, to the award of books as prizes for class- 
room drawings . 

On the scheduled RIF IBDP Distribution Day, each language arts 
class visited the chosen distribution site accompanied by the language 
arts teacher. The language arts class was allowed a half hour in which 



to select books. Each of the three middle school grades had a different 
RIF IBDP Day. At each distribution, classes were shifted so that the 
sixth graders, for example, who were first at one distribution would 
select books last at the next distribution. 

Most teachers held weekly read-ins following RIF IBDP distribution 
day. In the previous year's RIF IBDP, extra books remaining from the 
final distribution were used in a "SWAP" day activity for children. 

Participation of Students/Parents/Volunteers 

Except for five members of the city's Women's Club who had volun- 
teered to work with RIF IBDP distributions, there was very little parent 
participation in the distribution and planning of RIF IBDP activities- 
The principal contribution of the five women club volunteers was the 
help they had given in the recording of books selected by children and 
of books requested by children for the next distribution. Students did 
not participate in the planning or book selection process. 

Components of Loan Program 

Plans were under way at Site No. 14 to begin a loan program for 

the following year. The loan program would be managed by the two RIF 

coordinators in conjunction with the school librarian. 
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SITE NO. 15 



Site Characteristics 

Site No. 15 is an agricultural city of approximately 50,000 people 
on the Ohio River. The area is mostly rural with light industry asso- 
ciated with agriculture. Nine schools participated in the RIF IBDP 
which served 553 children in grades 1-5. 

Children surveyed at this site included 145 RIF IBDP students and 
121 non-RIF students; 140 second graders and 126 fourth graders for a 
total of 266 students. Of the 266 students surveyed, 132, or 49.6% of stu- 
dents surveyed were male and 131, or 49.3%, were female; data was missing 
for 3 children, or 1.1% of the sample. Students surveyed were 94.7% 
white, 4.5% black, with data missing for 4% of the sample. SES data 
showed that 65% of students surveyed were ineligible and 35% were eli- 
gible for participation in the free lunch program. 

At Site No. 15, the 145 RIF IBDP students surveyed were: 78 
second graders (38 male and 40 female) and 67 fourth graders (36 male 
and 31 female). Males comprised 51% of this population and 49% were 
females. Of the students surveyed, 91.7% were white and 8.3% were 
black. Of the SES data reported, 35.2% of the students were eligible 
for free lunch, 64.8% were ineligible. 

Subcontractor Administration and Operating Characteristics 

The RIF IBDP was started several years ago in Title I reading 
centers. A reading specialist had read about RIF and thought it would 
motivate the students. It was extended to all Title I reading .centers 
and then to other classrooms after considerable enthusiasm was generated 
in the first year of the program's operation. 

The city school was the subcontractor for the district RIF IBDP. 
A district-appointed RIF IBDP coordinator was responsible for the Ad- 
ministration of the RIF IBDP in the district's schools. 
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Although all elementary school children were eligible to partici- 
pate in the program, each school had only one or two classes participating 
in RIF IBDP, as funds were limited. The classes of students served 
changed each year. Teachers volunteered to participat._ in the program; 
if more teachers volunteered than there was money, the principal made 
the decision as to which classes would participate. If, for some reason, 
teachers did not follow the guidelines of the program, they were not 
allowed to participate the next year. 

The school district ran a school-year program in nine schools- 
seven elementary and two middle schools. The program was in its third 
year of operation. 

Funding Characteristics 

Local matching funds-- were provided by the district from elementary 
instructional allocations. The total RIF IBDP budget for the 1979-80 
school year was $5650. Local monies provided $2200 which wss matched 
by RIF IBDP Federal monies. An additional $1250 of non-RIF Federal 
money was used in the RIF IBDl book purchase. The entire RIF IBDP 
budget was used to buy 5375 RIF IBDP books for district distributions 
for this school year. All books were given to children participating in 
the program. 



Implementation of RIF IBDP at the Local Level 



Book Selection and Acquisition 

A central book selection committee of four—one parent, one 
teacher, one librarian, and the RIF IBDP coordinator met to select 
books to be ordered for the 1979-80 school year. Members of this com- 
mittee were chosen after getting references from principals and other 
school supervisors. After book selections were made, one order for the 
entire district was placed by rhn -Hstrict elementary department secre- 
tary . 
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Principal book suppliers for Site No. 15 were: Bookmen, Scholastic, 
Golden Press, and Leicestershire. These suppliers were selected on the 
basis of the variety In selection and quality of books, percent of dis- 
count, and the timeliness of their response. Several book suppliers had 
donated free books and others had sent posters. The Xerox Corporation 
donated many free books to the program. 

Pre-/Actual/Postdlstrlbutlon Activities 

Predlstrlbutlon activities ere held by each teacher In the respective 
classrooms. Activities varied from one teacher to tr other and from 
school to school. 

Distributions were held at the classroom level at each school. 
Each teacher was responsible for his/her own distribution as well as the 
pre- and postdistribution activities. 

Participation of Students/Parents/Volunteers 

Volunteers participated in the book distribution process, recorded 
book titles, and selected and read stories to students. 

Approximately 25 volunteers participated in the planning and book 
selection process for the district RIF IBDP. Volunteers included 20 
teachers, a librarian, a parent, and a sponsor representative. 

Components of Loan Program 

Each classroom that participated in RIF IBDP had a loan program. 
RIF loan centers were set up in each classroom; children could check the 
books out from the classroom teacher who supervised the program. 

The loan program provided children with the opportunity to read 
more books. They also had more time to become familiar with the books 
so that on distribution days they already knew which books they wanted 
to select. ' 
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SITE NO. 16 



Site Characteristics 

Site No, 16 is a town of approximately 12,000 people located in 
the northeastern section of Tennessee, It has some light industry in 
rayon and rayon yarn manufacturing plants. The county school system 
was the subcontractor for che RIF IBDP» which served 5451 students in 
13 schools. 

Children surveyed at this site included 156 RIF IBDP students and 
133 non-RiF students; 43 first graders, 43 second graders, 50 third 
graders, 102 fourth graders, and 51 fifth graders. Of the 289 students 
students surveyed, 162, or 56.1%, were male and 127, 43.9%, were female. 
Ethnic data showed that 8.9% of the students surveyed were black, 90.7% 
were white, and .3% were Hispanic. Nearly 26.3% 9f the student sample 
were eligible for free lunch, and 73.7% were ineligible. 

At Site No. 16, the 156 RIF IBDP students surveyed were 22 first 
graders (13 male and 9 female), 22 second graders (12 male and 10 female), 
25 third graders. (17 male and 8 female), 58 fourth graders ^(33 male and 
25 female) , and 29 f if tii graders (15 male and 14 female) . Males comprised 
57.7% of this population; 42.3% were females. Of the students surveyed, 
84% were white and 16% were black. Of the SES data reported, 53.1% of 
the students were eligible for free lunch; 46.9% were ineligible. 

Subcontractor Administration and Operating Characteristics 

The Title I Parent Advisory Council (PAC) Director heard about the 
program at a Title I meeting. He visited another program in the state 
and, after discussing the program with the RIF coordinator, felt it 
would benefit his Title I students. The first year the program served 
only Title I students; but by working with the Parent Teachers Associa- 
tion (PTA) , it was extended to children in all the county schools. 

The RIF coordinator was the Title I PAC Director. He selected 
schools to participate in the program, helped them with fund raising, 
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sponsored workshops and seminars for parents, and ordered and distributed 
books. The county school system had the administrative and financial 
responsibility for the program. The program was in operation in one 
junior high school and 12 elementary schools, serving all children in 
each school, and was in its third year of operation. 

F unding Characteristics 

Funds were acquired for the program through PTA fund-raising events 
such as bake sales, school suppers, carnivals, individual donations, and 
a larjge contribution from Levi Strauss, which was arranged by National 
RIF. Each school PTA, with the assistance of the Title I PAC director, 
planned fund-raising events. 

The local share of the program was $5700, Through fund-raising 
activities, they acquired $2700 and the remainder was the Levi Strauss 
contribution. The program had purchased 18,000 books, given away 16,000, 
and had 2000 for loan. 

Implementation of RIF IBDP at the Local Level 
Book Selection and Acquisition 

Thirteen schools were participating, and there were 13 book selec- 
tion committees. The members of the committees were selected through 
the Title I PAC. There were 283 members of the 13 committees. Each 
committee was made up of teachers, parents, a librarian, and members of 
the district office staff (sponsor). Each school set its own time for 
its book selection committee to meet; however, the RIF coordinator had 
time deadlines on when each school had to have its book orders to him. 
Books were ordered before each distribution day, approximately three 
times per year. 

The RIF coordinator orde::ed from 15 suppliers, some of which were 
Scholastic, Western, Readers' Digest, Xerox, Gallery, and Garrard. The 
suppliers were selected for their selections, discounts, ease in order- 
ing, and prompt response. Scholastic sent samples of books. 
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Pre-/Actual/Pcstdlstributlon Activities 

Teachers and parents planned predlstribution activities. Children 
wrote poems, drew advertising posters of RIF Distribution Day, listened 
to story hours, and became book characters by dressing up. The distri- 
butions were held in the cjr.hool gyms and were very gala affairs. Parents 
dressed up as book characters and read stories to children; there was an 
art center where students could make craft items and select a book to 
keep. As a postdistribution activity, each school sponsored a Swap Day. 
This procedure allowed a child to swap his/her book for another book. 

Participation of Students/Parents/Volunteers 

Each school in the RIF IBDP had 100% student involvement; there was 
a teacher's sharing program which promoted the swapping of ideas on suc- 
cessful reading activities, and 130 parent volunteers participated in the 
program. The RIF coordinator sponsored and conducted training workshops 
for parents. The workshops highlighted activities which parents could 
do at home to stimulate reading, taught them story-reading dramatization, 
techniques, and familiarized them with activities to be used before and 
istributions. 

All parent volunteers were recruited through the PTA. They served 
as tutors, helped with fund-raising activities, such as bake sales and 
suppers, and provided refreshments for distribution days. Students par- 
ticipated in a summer reading program which was a result of books sent 
by publishers to the district office. They visited the district office 
and selected an activity book and a reading book. Participation in the 
summer program was voluntary. The RIF coordinator felt that "RIF had 
put more emphasis o-n reading than anything else in the country," and in 
his estimation, it worked. 

Components of Loan Program 

Each of the 13 schools participated in a loan program. A RIF rack 
which displayed books moved from class to class in the school. All 
children participated in the loan program which was supervised by the 
classroom teacher or a parent volunteer. 
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SITE NO. 17 



Site Characteristics 

Site No. 17 is a southern city of approximately 300,000 people, 
located in the center of the state. It is a manufacturing hub, pro- 
ducing cotton goods, lumber, and lumber by-products. As the home for 
five xiniversities and colleges and the site of one of the largest 
Army basic training bases, the population is very transient. 

The school district encompassed an urban area serving approximately 
34,000 students. The RIF IBDP covered grades 1-12 across 12 schools 
out of the 53 district schools. It served approximately 6184 children, 
of which 81% were black and 19% were white. 

A total of 280 RIF and non-RIF students were administered 
questionnaires at this study site. They included 123 ninth graders and 
157 tenth graders. L/ the 280 students surveyed 121 or 43.2% were 
male and 159 or 56.8% were female. Ethnic data showed that 31% of the 
students surveyed were white, 69% were black. SES data showed 43% 
of the students surveyed were ineligible and 37% were eligible to 
participate in the program. SES data were missing for 20% of the sample. 

At Site No. 17, 127 RIF IBDP students were surveyed:, 45 ninth 
graders (21 male and 24 female) and 82 tenth graders (25 male and 
57 female). Males comprised 36.2% of the total survey population and 
63.8% were females. Of the students surveyed, 17.2% were white, 
81.2% were black, .8% were Asian, and .8% were American Indian. SES 
data were not available on .8% of the students surveyed; of the data 
reported, 44.5% of the students were eligible for free lunch, 54.7% 
were ineligible. 
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Subcon tractor Administration and Operating Procedure .-- 

The school district was the subcontractor for the RIF IB' P. The 
ram r.ted by the district's Federal coordinator, who had 

previously beua a. :he Title I and Right to Read pror^^rams 

for the district. 

The RIF IBDP was a school-year program with three distributions 
at each of the schools. 

The state Right to Read director invited all Right to Read Dis- 
tricts to participate in a RIF IBDP meeting held several years ago. 
One of the national RIF staff explained the components of the program 
to the district participants, and many of the districts decided to 
participate. 

The RIF coordinator worked through the school principals and 
school librarians to set up their RIF IBDPs. The students who 
participated in the program were selected by che teachers. 

Funding Characteristics 

The program was funded for $25,000. The local share of the money 
was acquired through the school PTA and the local library. All monies 
had to be raised by the schools and the district: since board policy 
negates allowing business and community contributions for school 
funding. 

Implementation of the RIF IBDP at the Local Level 
Book Selection and Acquisition 

Each school had a book selection committee comprised of teachers, 
parents, students, and a librarian. These committees submitted 
recommended selections to a central committee for final review and 
subsequent ordering for the entire district. Major book suppliers 
utilized by the selection committee were Scholastic, Bantam, Children's 
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Press, ERS, and Fearon-Pittraan, These suppliers offered provisions for 
extensive selection and variety, concise ordering procedures, timely 
ordering procedures, timely ordering responses, and, most importantly, 
quality materials. 

Pre-/Actual/Postdistribution Activities 

Predistribution activities were conducted throughout many of the 
schools to cieate interest and involvement by administrators and student 
prior to the RIF IBDP distribution day. The various activities were 
reported to the district RIF IBDP center for recording in its activi- 
ties files. This made available, to all the schools, an exchange of 
various pre- and postdistribution activities for future distribution 
days 

Components of Students/Parents/Volunteers 

Individual school-s in the district solicited volunteers to assist 
in the various activities required to conduct the RIF IBDP distribution 
program. Roughly 30 parent, teacher, and student volunteers throughout 
the schools helped in administering the events and arranging Lhe use 
of available areas to best serve the students during distribution days. 
Community groups and business organizations had not been involved due 
to the school board policy excluding their use. 



Componsiits j )f Loan Program 

Site No. 17 did not operate a RIF IBD loan program. 



SITE NO- 18 



Site Characteristics 

Site No, 18 is a large, sprawling southern city with a population 
of nearly 200,000 people. It is a commercial and industrial city; major 
sources of industry are farming, manufacturing, timber, 3nd the mining 
of coal, iron, zinc, and copper. 

A total of 286 RIF and non-RIF students were administered 
questionnaires at this site. They included 130 first graders and 56 
second graders. Of the students surveyed, 148 or 51.8% were male, 
119 or 40.9% were female; data were missing for 21 or 7.3% of the sample. 
Ethnic data showed that 98% of the students were white, 2% were black. 
SES data showed 94% of the students included in the survey were 
ineligible for fre^i lunch, 6% were eligible to participate in the 
program. 

The RIF IBDP school under study at this site was a community 
elementary school located in a farming area in which 85% of the 
students lived in the surrounding rural area. Most of the children 
were from families where only the father worked outside the home. 
For many of the nonworking mothers, participation in school activities 
was a social activity where they could meet and share ideas with women 
of similar lifestyles. 

Children surveyed at the RIF IBDP site included 142 first and 
second graders: 64 first graders (36 males and 28 females), and 
78 second graders (43 males and 35 females). Males comprised 55.6% 
of the total; 44.4% were female. Of the students surveyed, 97.9% 
v?ere white, and 2.1% were black. Of these students, 20.6% were 
eligible for free lunch, and 79.4% were ineligible. 
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Sub'-ontractor Admi nistration and Operating Character istics 

A county school officer initiated the first RIF IBDP as a pilot 
program in 1973 to, primarily, increase parent involvement and, 
secondarily, to motivate children to read. The pilot project was 
viewed as a big success by parents, teachers, and administrators; 
enthusiasm and support for RIF IBDP vas quickly generated by other 
parents and teachers in the community. As enthusiasm for the program 
grew, more and more PTA groups sponsored RIF IBDPs at their children's 
schools. 

The cc-unty school's RIF IBDP, although funded exclusively at 
the individual school level, was coordinated by the administrative 
offices of the county schools by a county-appointed RIF IBDP coordinator. 
This person was responsible for the administrative and record keeping 
tasks for all RIF IBDPs in the county. The county RIF IBDP coordinator 
also provided vital technical assistance and general support to most 
RIF IBDPs from their inception to implementation. Each of the partici- 
pating schools interacted with che coordinator at some point in the 
RIF IBDP planning process, as the coordinator was responsible for 
placing all RIF IBDP book orders for the entire county and maintaining 
records of all transactions made. 

All children in the county participated in RIF IBDP— ^^Wom kinder- 
garten through senior high school. RIF IBDP was operating in 54 schools, 
2 day care centers, and 2 community centers; 4 unspecified projects 
operated only during the summer. The program had existed in the county 
for nearly 8 years. ' ' 

Funding Characteristics . ' 

This RIF IBDP was unusual in that although nearly every school 
in the county particpated in RIF IBDP, school RIF IBDPs were funded 
excidsively at the school level. Funds were generated through the 
donations of private individuals and business and community groups 
through parent* volunteer solicitations- •* ^ » 
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For the 1979-80 year alone, a total of $46,200 was generated for 
the county's RIF IBDP~$42,000 was donated by community groups, $4,000 
by business, and $200 through private contributions. With RIF IBDF 
matching dollars, total funding of the county's RIF IBDP was $92,400, 
Of this amount, .$56,200 was expended for the RIF IBDP give-away program 
and $36,200 for the loan book program. During the past year, a total 
of 132,000 books were given away and 60,000 books loaned to children 
participating in the RIF IBDP. 

Implementation of RIF IBDP at the Local Level 

Book Sel ection and Acquisition 

Each school had a book selection committee which was made up of 
volunteers from PTA, PAC, faculty, and the community. The book 
committee selected books, completed the order form, and forwarded ' 
them to the RIF IBDP coordinator for f inalization. 

Bocks were ordered from a variety of publishers by the county 
schools. Top book suppliers for this site had been Scholastic, 
Educational Reading Services, Dell, and Western. These publishers 
were selected because of their variety of books, discount, and time- 
liness of response as well as their clear ordering procedures and 
other assistance which some of them had given (e.g., exhibitions at RIF 
IBDP workshops, free samples, etc.). 

Pre-/Actual/Postdistribution Activities 

RIF IBDP distribution were typically well planned and characterized 
by a colorful, festive atmosphere. Predistribution motivational activi- 
ties were planned and executed at both the classroom and the school 
level. Classroom \1¥ IBDP activities usually varied from one class to 
another (e.g., one class might make RIF IBDP book marks; another class 
might make RIF IBDP shadow boxes, etc.) while the entire school might 
sponsor a read-in. The read- In was a school motivational activity in 
which every class set aside a half hour for children to read books of 
their choice. It usually started 2 weeks befcre a RIF IBDP distribution 
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and continued at the school level urtil the day after dis tribution. 
Some teachers elected to continue with the read-in as part of the 
post distribution activity, Predistribution activities have included 
poster contests, RIF IBDP stamp contests, "Making Books Come Alive,'' 
"Mystery Guests," parades, skits, plays, rallies, RIFXMAS, RIFGIVINGS, 
and numerous others at both the classroom and school level, 

RIF IBDP distributions were conducted in the school library 
which was always decorated very colorfully to create a festive atmos- 
phere. RIF IBDP distributions were held at least three times a year, 
the first one being more elaborately prepared than the others. One 
of the remaining distributions was always a Surprise RIF IBDP Day in 
which children might have known that a RIF IBDP Day was coming, but 
did not know the actual date. Distributions were held approximately 
every 1? ^eeks. 

Only one class unit at a time came to the library on RIF IBDP 
Day to select books which had been displayed and grouped by grade level 
or reading difficulty. Volunteers stamped the children's books, 
and children wrote their names in the books they selected. Then 
children gathered to sing the school RIF-A-TEER song, and pictures 
were taken. The pictures were used to create a visual record of the 
distribution and were added to the school RIF IBDP scrapbook which was 
always displayed at future RIF IBDP distributions. Ref reshements were 
served to the children, when they left the library, by volunteers 
dressed as clowns. The food served ^i.Uo emphasized RIF IBDP, with 
juice or punch called RIF- juice or RIF-cookies, etc. 

Postdistribution activities were characterized by book swaps, 
but included classroom read-ins, read-fests, story telling, and visiting 
authors. The RIF IBDP school in this study had also organized a 
RIF-A-TEER Club in which children participated long after the RIP IBDP 
distribution. 
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Participati on of Students, Parents, and Volunteers 
Volunteers play a principal role in RIF activities at this site. 
Volunteers organized, raised funds, and implemented the RIF IBDPs at 
each school. A typical book selection committee at each school 
comprised 5 parents, 2 teachers, 1 librarian, and any number of school 
administrative staff who volunteered their services to get RIF IBDP 
projects underway. This committee also planned and coordinated RIF IBDP 
activities and recruited other parent volunteers from PTA, PAC, and 
the community to help with preparation of RIF IBDP distribution 
activities (fund-raising rallies, library decorations, theme ideas, book 
displays, music, etc.). 

Community groups and business representatives had also been 
quite involved with RIF activities. These groups served on RIF 
committees, supplied funds and services, and helped organize parades; 
they also loaned materials such as helium gas for RIF IBDP balloons, 
a Porsche (car), and jukeboxes for motivational activities. State 
troopers stopped traffic for RIF IBDP parades, and the fire chief on 
occasion led the parade. 

Components of Loan Program 

The loan program has been in operation in all but two schools 
participating in RIF IBDP. In all cases, the loan program was super- 
vised by the Chairperson of the book selection committee for that site. 
Books for loan were housed in the school library or in individual class- 
rooms. In some cases, they were kept on carts and moved from one class 
to another. It was not known what percentage of books were borrowed 
daring a typical month, but books that became worn during the year 
were given to children (not as part of their RIF IBDP Program, however). 

Parents, teachers, and school administration saw tremendous 
benefits in the RIF IBDP loan program since many children lived long 
distances from public libraries, and most schools had limited library 
collections. Fifteen schools did not have a librarian at all. In 
these cases, parents staffed the "Reading Centers" which were stocked 
with RIF IBDP lu?.n books. PTAs in these schools were highly motivated 
to sponsor RIF, so that they could also buy books for leading. 
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SITE NO, 19 

Site Characteristics 

Site No, 19 is a middle-sized urban city with a population of 
nearly 200,000 residents. The major industry is automobile and aircraft 
manufacturing. The other primary industries support the major industries. 

The elementary school, with an enrollment of 438 children, was the 
only school participating in RIF IBDP at this site. The school RIF 
IBDP served children from kindergarten through sixth grade. The 
ethnic breakdown of children served was 85% white, 7% American Indian, 
6% black, and 2% Hispanic and Asian. 

A total of 229 RIF and non-RIF students~96 first graders and 133 
fourth graders — were administered questionnaires at this site. Of 
this number, 101, or 44% of students surveyed were male; 100 or 43,7% 
were female; and data were missing for 28 .students or 12,3% of the 
sample. Ethnic data showed that 95,6% of the students surveyed were 
white, 3% black, 1% Hispanic, and ,4% American Indian, Only 9,2% 
of students surveyed were eligible for free lunch, while 90,4% were 
ineligible, SES data were missing for ,4% of this sample. 

At Site No, 19, 122 RIF students were surveyed: 48 first graders 
(24 male and 24 female) and 74 fourth graders (38 male and 36 female). 
Males comprised 50,8% of the total survey population, and 49,2% were 
female. Of the students surveyed, 95,1% were white and 4,9% were 
black. Of the students surveyed, 9,9% were eligible for free lunchi 
90,1% v/ere not eligible. 

Subcontractor Administration and Operating Characteristics 

The school was motivated to begin a distribution program through 
the encouragement of one of its active parents in the school's parent 
teacher organization. 
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The elementary school PTO was the subcontractor for the RIF IBDP. 
The school principal assumed responsibility for the administration and 
coordination of the program. All children enrolled in the school 
participated in RIF distributions. 

The RIF IBDP operated only during the school year and was in its 
second year of operation. 

Funding Characteristics 

The subcontractor had sponsored a number of activities to raise 
funds for RIF IBDP purchases. In its first year of operation, the 
school sponsored bake sales and pancake suppers and solicited donations 
from individuals and the PTO. In its second year, a single fund-raising 
project was initiated to raise book purchasing funds. A total of $1000 
was acquired through this fund raising project, of which $750 was to be 
used to purchase RIF IBDP boc^^s. RIF IBDP matching funds brought the 
total RIF IBDP budget to $1500. This entire amount was used to buy 
books for the 1979-80 RIF IBDP. Books for the current year's RIF 
IBDP distribution had not been purchased at the time of this survey. 

Implementation of RIF IBDP at the Local Level 

Book Selection and Acquisition 

Books were selected by parents and the school librarian who served 
on the Book Selection Committee. The school office ordered the books for 
distribution when the selection list was finalized. Books were ordered 
approximately 4 weeks before the RIF IBDP distribution date. 

Elementary school RIF IBDP ordered all of its books from Scholastic 
and has been pleased with the wide variety of books available, the high 
discount rates, the quick and timely response to orders, and simple 
ordering procedures. Scholastic had also donated nearly 800 posters to 
i:he school's RIF program. These posters were given to children at one 
of the distributions during the school year. 
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Pre^/Actual/Postdlstribution Activities 

The subcontractor encouraged the conduct of predistribution 
activities at both the school and classroom level, Predistribution 
activities included poster contests, story hours, visiting authors, 
parent skits, and the development of class murals which highlighted 
the main ideas in a story. 

Three distribution days were scheduled for the school year. 
Children selected one book at each distribution and received a free 
poster at one of the three distributions. Volunteers were present to 
assist in the distribution process. Distribution days were scheduled 
12 weeks apart. 

The subcontractor also promoted the use of postdistribution 
activities. These included having older students read to younger 
children, students writing their own books and reading them to class- 
mates, dramatization of stories to students and parents, school read- 
a-thon days, and book swap days. 

Participation of Student/Parents/Volunteers 

Parent volunteers were involved in each aspect of the RIF IBDP 
operations and comprised the bulk of the book selection committee, A 
RIF IBDP parent committee planned fund-raising activities and motivational 
projects, and parents were involved in program request and program 
evaluation. Parents had also been active in mobilizing community 
support in fund-raising activities. One community group, the Lions 
Club, sponsored a pancake supper to raise funds for the school's 
first RIF IBDP, 

A total of 10 parent volunteers participated in the elementary 
school's RIF program. Volunteers were recruited through the school 
newspaper and through letters sent home to all parents, . 

Components of Loan Program 

The elementary school PTO did not operate a RIF IBDP loan program 
at the time of this survey, 
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SITE NO, 20 



Site Characteristics 

This RIF IBDP site is a small residential area of about 10,000 
persons located nearly 13 miles from a very large midwestern city. 
Most of the residen :s are employed in the nearby city. 



Eight elementary and junior high schools participated in the RIF 
program at this site. The eight schools served a total of 2700 children 
enrolled in grades 1-8. Of the children served, 58% were black, 30% 
white, 9% Hispanic, and 3% Asian/Pacific Islander. All children at 
the eight RIF schools participated in RIF distributions. 

A total of 185 RIF and non-RIF students — 108 fifth graders and 
77 eighth graders — were administered questionnaires at this site. Of 
this number 89 students, or 48.1%, of the sample were male, and 96, or 
51.9% were female. Of those students surveyed, 58.4% were white, 30.8% 
were black, 8.6% were Hispanic, and 2.2% were Asian. SES data 
showed the 99.46% of the sample population were ineligible for free 
lunch; only .54% (1 child) was eligible for participation in the free 
lunch program. 

At Site No. 20, 116 RIF IBDP students were surveyed: 73 fifth 
graders (37 male and 36 female) and 43 eighth graders (20 male and 
23 female). Males comprised 49.1% of this population, and 50.9% were 
female. Of the students surveyed, 44% were black, 43.1% were white, 
and 12.9% were Hispanic. Of the SES data reported, .9% were eligible 
for free lunch; 99.1% were ineligible. 

Subcontractor Administration and Operating Characteristics 

The district office was prompted to initiate a RIF IBDP in its 
schools after first hearing about it through television advertisements. 
The suburban school district was the subcontractor and administrator 
of the RIF IBDP for eight elementary and junior high schools in the 
community. 
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Funding Characteristics 

For the 1979-80 school year. Site No, 7's total budget for RIF IBDP 
expenditures was $39,410, Half of this amount was allocated by the school 
district; the remaining half came from RIF matching funds. The school 
district's more-than-adequate budget required no additional funding 
supplements from parents or coimnunity /business groups. 

The ample budget for RIF IBDP permitted students to be given 2 books 
each for the first and second RIF IBDP distributions. Nearly 13,000 
books were purchased and given to students in RIF high school distribu- 
tions. In addition to the RIF program, students were also given a 
minimum of 10 books per year mandatory reading for English classes. 
These books were also purchased through the school district budget 
allocations. 

Implementation of RIF IBDP at the Local Level 
Book Selection and Acquisition 

Books were selected by a central Book Selection Committee made up 
of teachers, librarians, and parents who volunteered their services. 
Teachers at each school examined publisheer catalogs and made recom- 
mendations to the book selection committee. Based on teacher recom- 
mendations and, in some cases, students recommendations, book selections 
were made by the Book Selection Committee members and forwarded to the 
RIF IBDP coordinator who placed the order for the entire district RIF 
program. Books for all RIF distributions were ordered at the end of the 
previous school year. 

Top book suppliers for this site were Scholastic, Dell, and Main 
Court, These were selected for two reasons: variety in selection and 
the 30 to 40% discount given by the publisher, 

Pre-/Actual/Postdistribution Activities 

For the most part, whether or not a school would conduct pre- or 
postdistribution activities was decided by the principal and teaching 
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staff at each school. Elementary schools usually planned limited pro- 
motivational activities; generally, the junior and senior high schools 
did not . 

RIF books were stored in the school's book storage room when they 
arrived from the publishers. Prior to distribution day, books were 
grouped into boxes by classroom units and sent to individual classrooms . 
On distribution day, students selected books in classrooms. 

Postdistribution activities at schools were optional. There was 
some discussion of books at the elementary level, but relatively little 
at the high school level. 

Participation of Student/Parents/Volunteers 

Most of the volunteer participation in the Site No. 7 RIF IBDP 
had been limited to the book selection process. . There was very little 
parent participation in the distribution process at the elementary school 
level and none at all at the high school level. High school teachers 
and students felt they had not been given opportunity to participate in 
a more meaningful way in the book selection process. 

A total of 88 persons comprised the central book selection committee. 
Members induced 80 teachers, 5 librarians, and 3 parents. All of the 
teachers and librarians were employed at the elementary schools. 

Components of Loan Program 

This site did not operate a RIF IBD loan program. 
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SITE NO. 8 



Site Characteristics 

Site No. 8 is an upper-middle-class suburb of a larger Pennsylvania 
city. Residents are employed either in private companies in the suburb 
or in the huge commercial, industrial, and financial center of the city. 
The RT/ IBDP was operated at the middle school. 

Children surveyed at this site included 152 RIF - IBDP students and 
154 non-RIF students; 229 seventh graders and 77 eighth graders. Of all 
students surveyed, 165, or 53.9%, were male, and 141, or 46.1% were 
female, with data missing for .3% of the sample. Ethnic data showed 
that 95.4% of students surveyed were white, 2.6% black, and nearly 2% 
Asian. SES data showed 96.7% of students surveyed were ineligible for 
free lunch while 2.9% were eligible for participation in the program. 
SES data were missing on .3% of the sample population. 

At Site No. 8, the 152 RIF IBDP students surveyed were 116 seventh 
graders (62 male and 54 female) and 36 eighth graders (24 male anc^ 12 
female). Males comprised 56.6% of this population, and 43.4% were fe- 
males. Of the students surveyed, 95.4% were white, .7% were black, and 
3.9% were Asian. SES data were not available on .7% of the students 
surveyed; of the data reported, 1.3% of the students were eligible for 
free lunch, 98% were ineligible. 

Subcontractor Administration and Operating Characteristics 

The RIF IBDP at Site No. 8 was initiated by the school librarian 
with the intent to increase children's reading interests. The school 
district was the subcontractor for the junior high school RIF IBDP; the 
media specialist was coordinator of the program. Due to limited funding, 
only seventh and eighth graders were selected to participate in the RIF 
IBDP. It was decided that the seventh and eighth graders would benefit 
the most from program participation. 



The school yesr RIF IBDP operated only in the junior high school 
this school district. It was in its third year of operation. 



Funding Characteristics 

Funds to operate the RIF IBDP were secured through the school's 
Parent Teacher Org^inization and the school district. Local matching 
monies raised amounted to $380.43; the total RIF IBDP budget for the 
1979-80 school year was $760.86 when Federal matching funds were added. 
This amount was used to purchase 1120 books for the program. All of 
these books were given to the students. 

Implementation of RIF IBDP at the Local Level 

Book Acquisition and Selection 

Books were selected by teachers and the media specialist who met 
informally to select titles for purchasing. Final selections were 
approved by the media specialist. Books for all distributions were 
ordered at the start of the program. 

Book suppliers used most often by the subcontractor included 
3cholastic, Bookmen, Dell, Bantam, and Alfonsi. These suppliers offered 
a wide variety in book selection and good discount rates. 

Pre-/Actual/Postdistribution Activities 

The teachers and students were involved in a number of predistribu- 
tion activities. The teachers took a reading interest inventory to find 
out the kinds of books the students liked. Before a distribution, the 
students made posters, RIF IBDP bookmarks, and RIF IBDP buttons to 
advertise the upcoming distribution. 

The book distributions were held in the library. Before the 
distribution, students decorated the library. The books were displayed 
on the tables, and students attended the distribution by classes. 
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Postdistribution activities that the students were involved in 
included thank you letters to the Parent Teacher Organization for its 
contributions, making mobiles depicting book characters, giving book 
reports, making bookmarks, and writing newspaper articles describing 
the distribution. Students, on their own initiative, set up a coopera- 
tive system for sharing their RIF IBDP books after RIF IBDP distribution 
days . 

Participation of Students/Parents/Volunteers 

This site experienced difficulty in getting parents to participate 
in the RIF IBDP. Only two parents helped in the distribution process, 
and none were involved in the book selection or the planning process. 
The RIF IBDP at Site No. 8 was principally planned and managed by the 
media specialist with the assistance of four teacher volunteers. 

Components of Loan Program 

Site No. 8 did not operate a RIF IBDP loan book program at the 
time this survey was conducted. 
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Site Characteristics 

Site No. 9 is a small town with a population of approximately 2000 
people. It is an isolated, impoverished area in which strip mining and 
the manufacture of steel products and machinery crc th*=^ principal indus- 
tries. 

Five schools and five libraries participated in the program which 
served students in grades 7-10. A total of 149 children who participated 
in t' e RIF IBDP were administered questionnaires at Site No. 9. Children 
surveyed at this site included 114 ninth graders (58 male and 56 female) 
and 35 tenth graders (20 male and 15 female). Males comprised 52.3% of 
the total survey population and 47.7% were females. All students surveyed 
at this site were white. Students eligible for free lunch comprised 13.4% 
of the survey population; 86.6% were ineligible. No comparison population 
was surveyed at this site. 

Subcontractor Administration and Operating Characteristics 

The RIF IBDP *at this site was undertaken to stimulate children's 
interest in reading and improve ch.idren's reading skills. 

The school district was the subcontractor for the RIF IBDP. - A 
reading specialist was the program coordinator for five schools which 
participated in the free book distributions. The five schools served a 
total of 639 children. All children in grades 7-10 participated in the 
school year RIF IBDP, which was in its second year of operation. 

Funding Characteristics 

Local funds to purchase RIF IBDP books were allocated by the 
school board, which set aside $1000 for this purpose for the 1979-80 
school year. The total budget^ of $2000 (with the addition of RIF IBDP 
Federal funds) was used to purchase 2000 books for the free distribution 
program. A total , of ' 1917 books were given to children in free distribu-. 
tions; the remaining 83 books were added to the school's library collec- 
tions to be used as loan books. 
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I roplfementation of RIF IBDP at the Local Level g 
Boo k Selection and Acquisition 

.Each school had a book selection committee compriseci\of either 

libra,rians, te^achers, and/or parent volunteers. These groups met at 

r.heir respective schools at the b€=5inning of the school yea to' select 
book? for all RIF IBDP distributions scheduled' for the year; book orders " * 
were placed .by the RIF Coordinator. 

Principal book" suf-j^liers used by the S^te No. 9 subcoatractor were^^^~ 
Dell, Bantam,; and Fotoncvel. They were selected for their wide variety 
in selection and good discount rates. ^ 

Pre-/Actual/Postdistribution Activities 

Predistribution activities, at this site have included the following: ^• 

• Name plate design contests ' i _ 

• Morning serial announcements during the we^krffreceding 
distribution . , ^ 

• Design of posters by reading classes 

Three distributions- were held at each school during the year. 
Volunteers usually managed the distribution process. Distributions 
x^ere scheduled 12 weeks apart. 

Postdistributiox? activities were not conducted at this site. , ^ 

Participation of Students/Parents/Volunteers ^ 
Volunteers participated in the book selection and book distribu-. 
tion process as well as in the gevieral planning and operatibn of the 
RIF y.BDP. , ' - ; • 

Ten volunteers — two librarians, Lhree teachers, and Tive'^parents — 
wfere involved in the planning, book selection, and distribution activi- 
ties 'at this site. Information was not available on .how they were 
rec^ruited to participate in the program. 



Components of Loan Progra m 

A loan program had not been initiated at this site at the time 
this survey was conducted. 
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SITE NO. 10 



Site Characteristics 

Site No. 10 is located in the lowest socioeconomic county in the 
metropolitan area of a large Pennsylvania city. Residents are mostly 
'blue collar workers employed in the industrial factories (canneries,, 
oil, coal) located in and around the area. 

Children sur^'eyed at this site included 152 RIF IBDP students and 
165 non-RIF students; all were eleventh graders. Of the 317 students 
surveyed, 143, or 45.1%, were male and 173, or 54.6%, were female with 
sex data missing for one child (.3% of the sample). Ethnic data showed 
that 92.2% of students surveyed were white, 6.9% black, and .6% Asian; ' 
ethni^ data were missing for .3% of the sample. SES data showed 87.7% 
of students surveyed were ineligible for free lunch while only 12.3% 
were eligible for participation in the program. 

. At Site No. lO; 152 RIF IBDP eleventh grade students (79 male and 
73 female) were sui-veyed. Males comprised 52% of the RIF population, 
and 48% were female. Of the students surveyed, 86.8% were white, and 
13.2% were black. Students eligible for free lunch comprised 21% of 
the survey population; 79% were ineligibla. 

Subcontractor Administration and Operating Characteristirs 

The school district initiated the RIF IBDP in this sir.e as part 
of a district-wide program to improve students' reading skills. All 
schools in the state were involved in a comprehensive reading program,, 
and RIF was an offshoot of the state program. The school also partici- 
pated in the Sustained Silent Reading Program (SSR) . 

The school district was the subcontractor for the area's schools. 
The media specialist was the RIF IBDP coordinator for the district; 
school librarians, however, coordinated the program within the schools. 
All children in the district participated in the RIF distributions. 
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The RIF IBDP originally served only eleventh graders, but at the' dis trie 
increased funding, the program spread to all grades. 

The district operated a school year RIF IBDP in 13 schools which 
served 6770 students in grades 1-12. The RIF IBDP was in its second 
year of operation. 

Funding Characteristics 

The RIF program was funded by the school district and allocated 
$5870 in matching funds for the 1979-80 school year. The total RIF 
IBDP budget of $11,740 was used to purchase 16,770 books for the 
district-wide RIF IBDP. Of this number, 10,000 books were given away 
in distributions. 



Implementation of RIF IBDP at the Local Level 
Book Selection and Acquisition 

Books were selected at this site by a book selection committee at 
each school. The committee was usually small, being comprised of only 
a parent, a librariar, a teacher, a sponsor representative, and a volun- 
teer. At some schools, students. input in the book selection process. 
Books were generally ordered by two school representatives directly 
from local distributors before each RIF IBDP distribution. 

Local book suppliers used by the school district were United News 
and Valley Distributors. These book suppliers were selected because of 
the percent of discount they gave and the convenience and timeliness of 
their response. 

Pre-/Actual/Postdistribution Activities 

The predistribution activities at the RIF IBDP high school sur- 
veyed in this study consisted of discussing the RIF IBDP distribution 
in- the English class. 
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RIF .IBDP distributions were held in the school library. Books 
were displayed on tables and students came during English class to 
select books. The classes \^ere rotated at each distribution so that 
students had a fair opportunity to select books. Distributions were 
held 8 weeks apart at this site. 

As a postdistribution activity, the faculty suggested a swap-over 
program. Students, however, were not in favor of such a program. The 
school did participate in sustained silent reading (SSR) everyday. 

Parents did not show any particular interest in the high school 
RIF IBDP despite active solicitation of parents by the principal and 
two program representatives. 

Three student aides helped the librarian with the distributions. 
Their role was to proctor students during the distribution- 

Components of Loan Program 

The RIF high school surveyed at this site did not participate in 
a loan program. 



SITE NO. 11 



Site Characteristics 

Site No. 11 is a densely populated city located in the mideastern 
part of the country. Residents are a mixture of blue and white collar 
workers representing the highest and lowest income brackets. Employment 
opportunities are diverse and include a variety of job types :.a the 
Federal and city governments as well as the private sector. 

Children surveyed at this site included 99 RIF IBDP students and 
86 non-RIF studeiits; 115 second graders and 70 ninth graders. Of the • 
185 students surveyed, 94, or 50.8% were male, and 91, or '+9.2%, 
were female. Ethnic data showed that 74.6% of students surveyed 
were black, 4.4% white, and .5% Asian, with data missing on approxi- 
mately 20.5% of the population. Nearly 76% of the student sample were 
ineligible for free lunch; nearly 24% were eligible for participation in 
the free lunch program. 

At Site No. 11, the 99 RIF IBDP students surveyed were: 61 second 
graders (27 male and 34 female) and 38 ninth graders (21 male and .17 
female). Males comprised 48.5% of this population, and 51.5% were females, 
Of the students surveyed, 8.1% were white, 85.9% were black, and 6% were 
Asian. SES data were not available on 5% of the students surveyed; of 
the data reported, 56.6% of the students were eligible for free lunch, 
38.4% were ineligible. 

Subcontr actor Administration and Operating Characteristics 

The RIF IBDP was initiated by the elementary school to motivate 
students to read more and to bolster the city's RIF IBDP subcontractor 
group. The RIF IBDP at the high school sampled in this survey was 
sparked by the donation of RIF IBDP books to the school by the sub- 
contractor. 
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The RIF IBDP organization (an original RIF IBD program) „as the 
RIF IBDP subcontractor for the school district. It was a private , inde- 
pendent group having no legal ties to the city school distr:.ct. The 
group was attempting to initiate RIF IBDPs in' all the city's public 
schools. The role the group played in the administration of RIF IBDP 
distributions at each participating RTF IBDP school varied from one 
school to another depending on each school's need or request for assist- 
ance. The subcontractor also gave assistance to the city's large public 
school system by ordering all books for participating RIF IBDP schools. 

Each school participating in the RIF IBD- program set its own 
criteria for how children would be selected for participation in the dis- 
tribution program. All children enrolled at the schools surveyed by 
this study participated in RIF IBDP distributions for the school year 
1979-80. 

The RIF IBDP subcontractor gave assistance to schools (elementary, 
junior high, and senior high), and community groups during both the 
school year and summer months. This group had been in existence for 
nearly 3 years. 

Funding Characteristics 

Most of the funding for the purchase of RIF IBDP books was raised 
at the school level, but the subcontractor also managed to raise some 
funds of its own through public relations efforts. At the elementary 
school, half of the matching funds were raised by the PTA, while books 
for the RIF IBDP distribution at the high school were donated by the 
subcontractor. 

Implementation of RIF IBDP at the Local Level 
Book SeZe.ztion and Acquisition 

At the elementary school, a committee of four—two parents, the 
librarian, and one teacher— met in the summer to select books which would 
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be ordered for startuo of the RIF IBDP in the. fall. Several additional 
teachers were also informally consulted for their opinions on book 
selection, rif IBDP books donated to the high school were selected 
informally by the subcontractor group. 

Xerox and Scholastic were the top book suppliers for Site No. 11. 
:->vox had provided technical assistance to the city's RIF IBDP subcon- 

ictor in the form of workshops for RIF IBDP schools and had do-iated 
' Mdreds of books and posters to the subcontractor for the city's RIF 
.JDP. Many of the Xerox-donated books were subsequently donated by the 
subcontractor to help initiate RIF IBDPs in schools which did not have 
RIF IBD programs. 

Pre-/Actual/Postdistribution Activities 

Predistribution activities were undertaken individually by class- 
room teachers for the first distribution day at the elementary school. 
No special activities were held for the second distribution although 
notices were sent home to parents to inform them of the distribution 
day. At the high school, teachers talked with the students about the 
upcoming free book giveaway day, and. some books were displayed in the 
library several weeks before distribution day. 

At the elementary school, an entire day was set aside for distri- 
bution. Books were displayed in the auditorium. Two classes together, 
each accompanied by their teacher, were given a half-hour to choose 
books. At one distribution, a folk singer was present. Books were dis- 
played in the library at the high school. Each class went in separately 
to choose books. 

Postdistribution activities at the elementary school had included 
class book swaps a couple of days after the distribution and book reports 
being posted in the halls. At the high school, teachers encouraged book 
swapping also. Students who completed book reports were given free 
posters. 
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Three distribution days were held at the elementary school. At 
the time of the survey, the high school had been scheduled for only one 
book distribution for the school year. 

Participa tion of Students/Parents/Volunteers 

Approximately 20 parent volunteers at the elementary school par- 
ticipated in fund-raising activities sponsored by the PTA and in the 
distribution process itself. At the high school, no parent volunteers 
participated in the program. The librarian and a few students partici- 
pated in setting up the book display for distribution. 

Components of the Loan Program 

The RIF IBDP elementary school opertated a loan program in which 
all children in the school could participate. Books were made available 
to, children in the RIF-Roving Library which was located in the school 
library. Loan books were purchased with a special discount. The school 
librarian supervised the loan prograir. The benefit of the loan book . 
program, according to school officials, was that more children could 
read a wider range of books, and records show that the most popular books 
in the library were in the RIF-Roving Section. 
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SITE NO. 12 



Site Characteristics 

Site No. 12 is a small, established town. It is part of a large 
county-run school system, serving a rapidly growing, diverse population. 
The RIF IBDP was sponsored by a junior high school serving grades 7-8. 

Children surveyed at this site included 144 RIF IBDP students and 
161non-RIF students; 158 seventh graders and 147 eighth graders. Of the 
305 students surveyed, 129, or 42.3%, were male and 176, or 57.7%, were 
female.* Ethnic data showed that 72.1% of students surveyed were white, 
21.9% black, 5% Hispinic, and 1% Asian. SES data showed 76.4% of students 
surveyed were ineligible for free lunch while 23.6% were eligible for 
participation in the program. 

At Site No. 12, the 144 RiF IBDP students surveyed were: 74 seventh 
„ graders (33 male and 41 female;! and 70 eighth graders (30 male and 40 

female). Males comprised 43.75% of this population and 56.25% were females 
Of the students surveyed, 77.8% were whit«, 19.4% were black, 0.7% were 
Asian, and 2.1% were Hispanic. Students eligible for free lunch comprised 
18% of the survey population; 82% were ineligiblu. 

Subcontra ctor Admini s tration and Operacing Characteristics 

The state has placed a high priority on basic skills. The state- 
wide assessment te£3ting program has caused schc-ol administrators to seek 
innovative ways to encourage the development of student skills. The 
assistant principal at this junior high school decided to undertake a' 
RIF IBDP in an effort to motivate student reading. / 

Seventh graders participated in the program. They were chosen due 
.. to the fact that they had the longest tenure at the school (3 years) and 
offered the greatest potential for impact. During the second year of the 
program's operation, eighth graders were served. The intent was to 
follow the original group of seveath graders through the ninth grade. 
With the advent of 75% Federal funding, the assistant principal planned 
to pick up each incoming seventh grade class in the IBDP. 
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Funding Characteristics 

The RIF 1£DP originally obtained local funds to acquire books 
through contributions from the school's various stud.^nt service clubs. 
Students themselves made the decision to use their funds for the purpose 
of starting an IBDP. After the initial program year, the school PTA 
allocated funds to continue the program. 

At the beginning of the project year, 1500 books were purchased 
with Federal and local funds totaling $1750. 

Implementatio n of the RIF IBDP at the Local Level 

Book Selection and Acg u isitici 

A book selection committee consisting of a parent, a teacher, and 
a librarian met to choose bookj. The prime book supplier for this RIF 
IBDP was Scholastic; sol.3 selections were ordered from Xerox. 

Pre-/Actua l/?ostdistribution Activities 

Prior to a distribution, posters and badges to be worn by students 
were made in art classes. Books were distributed throughout the school 
year ac 8-week intervals. Imr.ediately following a book distribution, 
teachers allowed students some time to read their new book. Several' 
weeks after the distribution, book swaps were held to permit students to 
exchange books. Every other week, the entire school-students, teachers, 
and adminijtrators--6bserved sustained silent reading periods. 

Participati on of Students/Parents/Volunteers 

Students provided the original monies to operate the RIF IBDP 
school through donations. At the time of the survey, they assumed 
responsibility for publicity for each distribution. 

Adult volunteers numbered 15 and consisted of 6 parents, 1 librarian, 
6 teachers, and 2 school administrators. Parents were recruited by a 
flier sent home with each student requesting their assistance. Parents 
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prepared the selection tables and kept them supplied at each distri- 
bution point. Teachers and school administrators assumed responsibility 
for follow-up, or postdistribution activities. 

Components of the Loan Progra m 

All books purchased for the RIF IBDP were distributed to parti- 
cipating students. No loan program operated at this site. 
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SIT5 NO. 13 



Site Characteristics 

Site No. 13 is a coasts! resort and fishing center of approxi- 
mately 25,000 people. The major industry is shipbuilding, which employs 
a large segment of the area's population. 

Children surveyed at this site included 122 RIF IBDP students arid 
64 non-RIF students; 164 third graders and 22 fourth graders. Of the 
186 students surveyed, 91, or 48.9%, ;;ere ma; - and 92, or 49. 5^', were 
female, with sex data missing for 3 children or 1.6% of the sample. 
Ethnic data showed that 34.1% of students surveyed were white; 13.4% 
black; and .5% each for Hispanic, Asian, and American Indian. Ethnic 
data were nissing for 1% of the sample. SES data showed 65% of students 
surveyed, were ineligible for free lunch while 33.9% were eligible for 
participation in the program. SEo data were missing^on 1,1% of the 
saniple population. 

A:; Site i:o. 13, 123 third-grade RIF IBDP students were surveyed: 
59 male and 61 female. Males comprised 48% of this population, 49.6% 
were females; sex data were missing for 3 children, and 2.4% of the popu- 
lation did not record this information. Of the students surveyed, 86.1% 
were white, 12.3% were black, .8% were Asian, and .8% were American 
Indian. SES data weie not available on .8% of the students surveyed; 
of the data reported, 37.7% were eligible for free lunch, 61.5% were in- 
eligible. 

Subcontractor Administration and Operating Characteristics 

The subcontractor was motivated to sponsor a RIF IBDP in the 
area's school after seeing a RIF IBDP presentation at one of the state 
meetings . 

The subcontractor for the local program was the Junior Auxiliary, 
a young women's group xn the community. This group assumed full 



responsibility for the operation of the program and managed all RIF 
activities including fund-raising, predistribution activities, distri- 
bution activities, school and book selection, and definition of student 
criteria for RiF IBDP participation. 

Based on the recommendations of reading specialists, only third 
grade students participated in the RIF IBDP.^N^his grade was selected 
because of the general feeling that many students lost interest in 
reading ^jy the third grade and. that RIF IBDP books might help to re- 
vitalize these children's interest in reading. 

The subcon^actor operated a school-year RIF IBDP serving 150 
students in 10 elementary schools in the area. Each year new schools 
were selected, for participation in the program. Attempts were being 
made by the subcontractor to generate school district interest and thus 
expand the program to include all third grades in all schools in a three- 
district area. If the school district did not continue the program for 
the following school year, the RIF IBDP could be discontinued as ^he 
subcontractor planned only to sponsor the program for 2 years. The 
program was in its secojid year of operatic. 

Funding Characteristics 

The subcontractor sponsored a variety of fund-raising activities 
tc acquire funds for the RIF IBDP book purchase. For the 1979-80 school 
year, $1150 was raised by rummage' sales , rental property, thrift shops, 
raffles, and contributions from local businesses. The total RIF IBDEL 
budget of $2300 was used to purchase 3000 books for RIF IBDP distribu- 
tionS. All books were given away to students. Leftover books from the 
three distributions were given away jin the following year. 

Implementation of RIF IBDP at the Local Level 

Book Selection and Acquisition 

A book selection conmiittee made up of the district reading super-, 
visor, parents, teachers, and sponsor representatives selected books in 
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the first year of the program's operation. During the second year, 
books were chosen on teacher and student suggestions. Book orders were 
placed by the subcontractor approximately 8 weeks before each RIF IBDP 
distribution. 

Scholastic was the principal book supplier used by the subcontractor 
for the 1979-80 school year; it was se..ected because of its wide variety 
in selection, percent of discount, clear ordering procedures, and free 
book samples, 'fhe subcontractor ordered from other book suppliers in its 
first year but found that other suppliers were frequently out of stock 
of books ordered. 

Pre-/Actual/Postdistribution Activities 

The Junior Auxiliary Club performed skits three times ,a year in 
full costume before the distributions. The children who participated in ' 
the program received invitations to attend the distribution. Letters 
were also sent home to parents informing them of RIF IBDP distribution 
days . 

Postdistribution activities were not conducted at ' this site. 

Particip ation of Students/Parents/Volunteers' J, 
Except for club members, there was no participation; of volunteers 
in the distribution process. Although the subcontractor had requ&sted 
volunteer help through school Parent Teacher Association groups, attempts 
to recruit parent volunteers had been unsuccessful. 

Components of Lodn Program 

The Site No. 13 subcontractor had no plans to initiate a RIF loan 
program at the time of this survey. 
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SITE NO, 14 



Site Characteristics 



Site No. 14 is located in a small rural community of about 2000 
people. The community is located on the outskirts of a big, sprawling 
southern city in which two of the major industries are farming and 
tobacco production. 

The RIF IBDP was conducted in an area school which served five 
district communities in the sourthern part cf the country. Its entire 
school population of 836 pupils in grades 6-8 participated in the RIF 
IBDP. The student population was 62% white and 38% black. 

Children surveyed at this site included 154 RIF IBDP students and 
150 non-RIF students; 127 sixth graders and 177 seventh graders, for a 
total of 304 students. Of the 304 students surveyed, 166, or 54.6%, 
were male and 138, or 45. h%, were female. The sample population was 
72.7% white and 27.3% black. SES data showed that 62.5% of the sample 
were ineligible and 37.5% were eligible for participation in the free 
lunch program. 

At Site No. 14, th". 154 RIF IBDP students surveyed were: 65 sixth 
graders (36 male and 29 female) and 89 seventh graders (48 male and 41 
female). Males comprised 54.5% of this population, and 45.5% were 
females. Of the students surveyed, 70.1% were white and 29.9% were 
black. Of the, SES data reported, 35.1% of the students were eligible 
for free lunch; 64.9% were ineligible. 

Subcontractor Administration and Operating Characteristics 

The RIF IBDP was undertaken by the school to help create within 

r 

each student a genuine desire to read (books, newspapers, etc.). The 
RIF IBDP contract at Site No. 14 was administered by a middle school 
facility ; serving sixth, seventh, and eighth grade pupils. Coordination 
of .RIF IBDP activities was handled by two Title I reading teachers, ap- 
pointed by the school principal. The RIF IBDP operated only during the 
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school year at this site. The program was in its second year of ' 
operation. ^ 

Funding Characteristics 

Funds to purchase RIF IBDP books were acquired through school 
budget allocations and PTA donations. For the school year 1979-80, both 
the PTA and school provided $500 each for the RIF IBDP book purchase. 
When matched by RIF IBDP, the total RIF budget amounted to $2000. At 
the time of the survey, $675 had been spent for the purchase of 1150 
books, of which Sx-. were given away at the school's first distribution 
of the year. The remaining amount would be used to buy books for subse- 
quent distributions and to initiate a RIF IBDP loan book program. 

Im plementation of RIF IBDP at the Local Level 

Biook Selection and Acquisition 

The book selection committee, comprised of the school's Title I 
reading staff, language arts teachers, and a representative from the 
PTA, met 6 to 7 weeks before distribution day to select and order books. 
Book orders were placed approximately 6 weeks before the scheduled RIF 
IBDP Day. • . 
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Major book suppliers for this site were ERS, Dell, and Scholast 
They were principally used because of their wide variety of books, good 
discounts, and speedy book shipments to the subcontractor. 

Pre-/Actual/Postdistribution Activities 

Most predistribution activities" were conducted by the individual 
teacwer at the classroom level. Activities varied from the making of 
RIF IBDP badges, to read-ins, to the award of books as prizes for class- 
room drawings. 

On the scheduled RIF IBDP Distribution Day, each language arts 
class visited the chosen distribution site accompanied by the language 
arts teacher. The language arts class was allowed a half hour in which 
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to select books. Each of the three middle school grades had a different 
RIF IBDP Day.:- At each distribution, classes were shifted so that the 
sixth graders, for example, who were first at one discribution would 
select books last at the next distribution. 

Most teachers held weekly read-ins following RIF IBDP distribution 
day. In the previous year's RIF IBDP, extra books remaining from the 
final distribution were used in a "SWAP" day activity for children. 

Participation of Students/P'arents/Volunteers 

Except for five members of the city's Women's Club who had volun- 
teered to work with RIF IBDP distributions, there was very little parent 
participation in the distribution and planning of RIF IBDP activities. 
The principal contribution of the five women club volunteers was the 
help they had given in the recording of books selected by children and 
of books requested by children for the next distribution. Students did 
not participate in the planning or book selection process. 

Components of Loan Program 

Plans were under way at Site No. 14 to begin a loan program for 
the following year. The loan program would be managed by the two RIF 
coordinators in conjunction with the school librarian. 



SITE NO. 15 



Site Characteristics 

Site No. 15 is an agricultural city of approximately 50,000 people 
on the Ohio River. The are^ .a mostly rural with light industry asso- 
ciated with agriculture. Nine schools participated in the RIF IBDP 
which served 553 children in grades 1-5. 

Children surveyed at this site included 145 RIF IBDP students and 
121 non-RIF students; 140 second graders and 126 fourth graders for a ' 
total of 266 students. Of the 266 students surveyed, ' 132 , or 49.6% of stu- 
dents surveyed were male and 131, or 49.3%, were female; data was missing 
for 3 children, or 1.1% of the sample. ^Students surveyed were 94.7% 
white, 4.5% black, with data missing for 4% of the sample. SES data .. 
showed that 65% of students surveyed were, ineligible and 35% were eli- 
gible for participation in "the free lunch program. 

At Site No. 15, Che 145 RIF IBDP students surveyed were: 78 ' 
second graders (38 male and 40 female) and 67 fourth graders (36 male 
and 31 female). Males comprised 51% of thir population and 49% were 
females. Of the students surveyed, 91.7% were white and 8.3% were 
black. Of the SES data reported, 35.2% of the students were eligible 
for free lunch, 64.8% were ineligible. 

Subcontra ctor Administration and Operating Characteristics 

The RIF IBDP was started several years ago in Title I reading 
centers. A reading specialist had read about RIF and thought it would 
motivate the students. It was extended to all Title I reading centers 
and then to other classrooms after considerable enthusiasm was generated 
in the first year of the program's operation. 

The city school was the subcontractor for the district RIF IBDP. 
A district-appointed RIF IBDP coordinator was responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the RIF IBDP in the district's schools. 
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Although all eZ^amentary school children were eligible to partici- 
pate in the program, each school had only one or two classes participating 
in RIF IBDP, as funds were limited. The classes of students served 
changed each year. Teachers volunteered to participate in the program; 
if more teachers volunteered than there was money, the principal made 
the decision as to which classes would participate. If, for some reason, 
teachers did not follow the guidelines ot the program, 'hey were not 
allowed to participate the next year. 

The school district ran a i-2hool-year program in nine schools- 
seven elementary and two middle schools. The program was in its third 
year of operation. 

Funding Characteristics 

Local matching funds were provided by the district from elementary 
instructional allocations. The total RI? IBDP budget for the 1979-80 
school year was $5650. Local monies provided $2200 which was matched 
by RIF IBDP, Federal monies. An additional $1250 of non-RIF Federal 
money was used in the RIF IBDP book purchase. The entire RIF IBDP 
budget was used to buy 5375 RIF IBDP books for district distributions 
for this school year. All books were given to children participating in 
the. program. 

Implementation of RIF IBDP at the Local Level 
B ook Selection and Acquisition 

A central book selection committee of four—one parent, one' 
teacher, one librarian, and the RIF IBDP coordinator met to select 
books to be ordered for the 1979-80 school year. Members of this com- 
mittee were chosen after getting references from principals and other 
school supervisors. After book selections were made, one order for the 
entire district was placed by the district elementary department secre- 
tary. 
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Principal book suppliers for Site No. 15 were: Bookmen, Scholastic, 
Golden Press, and Leicestershire. These suppliers were selected on the 
basis of the variety in selection and quality of bocks, percent of dis- 
count, and the timeliness of their response. Several book suppliers had 
donated free books and others had sent posters. The Xerox Corporation 
donated many free books to the program. 

Pre-/Actual/Postdistribution Activities 

Predistribution activities ere held by each teacher in the respective 
classrooms. Activities varied from one teacher to the other and from 
school to school. 

Distributions were held at the classroom level at each school. 
Each teacher was responsible for his/her own distribution as well as the 
pre- and postdistribution activities. 

Participa tion of Students/Parents/Volunteers 

Volunteers participated in the book distribution process, recorded 
book titles, and selected end read stories to students. 

Approximately 25 voluntaers participated in the planning and book 
selection process for the district RIF IBDP. Volunteers included 20 
teachers, a librarian, a parent, and a sponsor representative. 

Components of Loan Program 

Each classroom that participated in RIF IBDP had a loan program. 
RIF loan centers were set up in each classroom; children could check the 
books out from the classroom teacher who supervised the program. 

The loan program provided children with tuG opportunity to read 
more books. They also had more time to become familiar with the books 
so that on distribution days they already knew which books chey wanted 



to select. 
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SITE NO. 16 



Site Characteristics 

Site No, 16 is a tovn of approAimately 12,000 people located in 
the /northeastern section of Tennessee, It has some light industry in 
rayon and rayon yarn manufacturing plants. The county school system 
was the subcontractor for the RIF IBDP, which served 5451 students in 
13 schools. 

Children surveyed at this site included 156 RIF IBDP students and 
133 non-RIF students; 43 first graders, 43 second graders, 50 third 
graders, 102 fourth graders, and 51 fifth graders. Of the 289 students 
students surveyed, 162, or 56.1%, were male and 127, 43.9%, were female, 
Ethnic data showed:^ that 8.9% of the students surveyed were black, 90.7% 
were white, and .3% were Hispanic' Nearly 26,3% of the stuJen-: sample 
wax eligible for free lunch, and 73.7% were ineligible. 

At Site No. 16, the 156 RIF IBDP students surveyed were 22 first 
graders (13 male and 9 female), 22 second graders (12..mal^nd 10 female), 
25 -hird graders (17 male and 8 female), 58 fourth graders (33 male and 
25 female), and 29 fifth graders (15 male and 14 female). Males comprised 
57.7% of this population; 42.3% were females. Of the students surveyed, 
84% were white and 16% w.re black. Of the SES data reported, 53.1% of" 
the students were eligible for free lunch; 46.9% were ineligible. 

Subcontractor Administration and Operating Characteristics 

The Title I Parent Advisory Council (PAC) Director hearcj about the 
program at a Title I meeting. He visited another program in the state 
and, after discussing the program with the RIF coordinator, felt it 
would benefit his Title I students. The first year the program served 
only Title I students; bur. by working with the Parent Teachers Associa- 
tion (PTA) , it was extended to children in all the county schools. 

The RIF coordinator was the Title I PAC Director, He selected 
schools to participate iu the program, helped them with fund raising, 
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sponsored workshops and seminars for parents, and ordered and distributed 
books. The county school system had the administrative and financial 
responsibility for the program. The program was in operation in one 
junior high school and 12 elementary schools, serving all children 
each school, and was in its third year of operation. 
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Funding Characteristics 

Funds were acquired for the program through PTA fund-raising events; 
such as bake sales, school suppers, carnivals, individual donations, and 
a large contribution from Levi Strauss, which was arranged by National 
RIF. Each school PTA, with the assistance of the Title I PAC director, 
planned fund-raising events. 

The local share of the program was $5700. Through fund-raising 
activities, they acquired $2700 and the remainder was the Levi Strauss 
contribution. The program had purchased 18,000 books, given awa: 16,000, 
and had 2000 for loan. 

Implementation of RIF IBDP at the Local L evel 
Book Selection and Acquisition 

Thirteen schools were participating, and there were 1? book selec- 
tion committees. The members of the committees were selected through 
the Title I PAC. There were 283 members of the 13 committees. Each 
committee was made up of teachers, parents, a librarian, and members of 
, the district office staff (sponsor). Each school set its own time for 
its book selection committee to meet; however, the RIF coordinator had 
time deadlines on when each schSol had to have its book orders to him. 
Books were ordered before each distribution day, approximately three 
times per year. 

The RIF coordinator ordered from 15 suppliers, some of which were 
Scholastic, Western, Readers' Digest, Xerox, Gallery, and Garrard. The 
suppliers were selected for their selections, discounts, ease in order- 
ing, and prompt response. Scholastic sent samples of books. • 
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Pre-/Actual/Post distribution Activities 

Teachers and parents planned predistribution activities. Children 
wrote poems, drew advertising posters of RIF Distribution Day, listened 
to story hours, and became book characters by dressing up. The distri- 
butions --re held in the school gyms and were very gala affairs. Parents 
dressed up as book characters and v^zd stories to children; there was an 
art center where students could make craft items a..id select a book to 
keep. As a postdistribution activity, each school sponsor<.d a Swap Day. 
This procedure allowed a child to swap his/her book for another book. 

Participat ion of Students/Parents/Volunteers 

Each. school in the RIF IBDP had 100% student involvement; there was. 
a teacher's sharing program which promoted the swapping of ideas on suc- 
cessful reading activities, and 130 parent volunteers participated in ctie 
program. The RIF coordinator sponsored and conducted training workshops 
for parents. , The workshops highlighted activities which parents could 
do at home to stimulate reading, taught them story-reading dramatization 
techniques, and familiarized them with activities to be used before and 
after distributions. 

All parent volunteers were recruited through the PTA. l,.jy served 
as tutors, helped with fund-raising activities, such as Ijake sales and 
suppers, and provided refreshments for distribution days. Students par- 
ticipated in a summer reading program which was a result of books sent 
by publishers to, the district office. They visited the district office 
and selected an activity book and a reading- book. Participation in the 
summer program was voluntary. The RIF coordinator felt that "RIF had 
put more emphasis on reading than anything else in the country," and in 
his estimation, it worked. 

Components of Loan Program 

Each of the 13 schools participated in a loan program. A RIF rack 
which displayed books moved from class to class in the school. All 
children participated in the loan program ich was supervised by the 
classroom teacher or a parent volunteer. 
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SITE NO. 17 



Site Characteristics 

Site No. 17 is a southern city of approximately 300,000 people, 
located in the center of the state. It is a manufacturing hub, pro-' 
ducing cotton goods, lumber, and lumber by-products. As the home for 
five universities and colleges and the site of one of the larges^ 
Army basic training bases, the population is very transient. 

The school district encompassed an urban area serving approximately 
34,000 students. The RIF IBDP covered grades 1-12 across 12 schools 
out of the 53 district schools. It served approximately 6184 children, 
of which 81% were black and 19% were white. 

A total of 280 RIF and non-RIF students were administered 
questionnaires at this study site. They included 123 ninth graders and 
1:5/ tenth graders. Of the 280 students surveyed 121 or 43.2% were 
male and 159 or 56.8% were female. Ethnic data showed that 31% of the 
students surveyed were white, 69% were black. SES data showed 43% 
of the students surveyed were ineligible and 37% were eligible to 
participate in the program. SES data were missing for 20% of the sample. 

At Site No. 17, 127 RIF IBDP students were surveyed: 45 ninth 
graders (21 male and 24 female) and 82 tenth graders (25 male and 
57 female). Males comprised 36.2% of the total survey population and 
63.8% were females. Of the students surveyed, 17. 2% .were white, 
81.2% were black, .8% were Asian, and .8% were American Indian. SES 
data were not available on .8% of the students surveyed; of the data 
reported, 44.5% of the students were eligible for free lunch , 54.7% 
were ineligible. 
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Subcontractor Administration and Operating; Procedures 

The school district was the subcontractor for the RIF IBDP. The 
program was directed by the district's Federal coordinator, who had 
previously been director of the Title I and Right to Read programs 
for the district. 



The RIF IBDP was a school-year program with three distributions 
at each of the schools. 

The state Right to Read director invited all Right to Read Dis- 
tricts to participate iu a RIF IBDP meeting held several years ago. 
One of the national RIF staff explained the components of the program 
to the district participants, and many of the districts decided to 
participate. 

The RIF coordinator worked through the school principals and 
school librarians to set up their RIF IBDPs. The students who 
participated in the program were selected by the teachers. 

Funding .Characteristics 

The program was funded for $25,000. The local share of the money 
was acquired through the school PTA and the local library. All monies 
had to be raised by the schools and the district since board policy 
negates allowing business and community contributions for school 
funding. 

Implementation of the RIF IBDP at the Local Level 
Book Selection and Acquisition 

Each school. had a book selection committee comprised of teachers, 
parents, students, and a librarian. These committees submitted 
recommended selections to a central committee for final review and 
subsequent ordering for ttie entire district. Major book suppliers 
utilized by the selection committee were Scholastic, Bantam, Children's 
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Press, ERS, and Fearon-Pittman. These suppliers offered provisions for 
extensive selection and variety, concise ordering procedures, timely 
ordering procedures, timely ordering responses, and, most importantly, 
quality materials. 

Pre-/Actual/Postdistribution Act ivities 

Predistribution activities were conducted throughout many of the 
schools to create interest and involvement by administrators and students 
prior to the RIF IBDP distribution day. The various activities were 
reported to the district RIF IBDP center for recording in its activi- 
ties files. This made available, to all the schools, an exchange of 
various pre- and postdistribution activities for future distribution 
days.. 

Components of Students/Parents/Volunteers 

Individual schools in the district solicited volunteers to assist 
in the various activities required to conduct the RIF IBDP distribution 
program. Roughly 30 parent, teacher, and student volunteers throughout 
the schools helped in administering -he events and arranging the use 
of available areas to best serve the students during distributica days. 

••- vnity groups and business organizations had not been involved due 
to the school board policy excluding their use. 

Components of Loan Program 

Site No. 17 did not operate a RIF IBD loan program. 
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SITE NO. 18 



Site Characteristics 

Site No. 18 is a large, sprawling southern city with a population 
of nearly 200,000 people. ir is a commercial and industrial city; major 
sources of industry are farming, manuf accuring, timber, and the mining 
of coal, iron, zinc, and copper. 

A total of 286 RIF and non-RIF students were administered 
questionnaires at this site. They included 130 first graders and 56 
second graders. Of the students surveyed, 148 or 51.8% were male, 
119 or 40.9% were female; data were missing for 21 or 7.3% of the sample 
Ethnic data showed that 98% of the students were white, 2% were black. 
SES-^data showed 94% of the students included in the survey were 
ineligible for free lunch, 6% were eligible to participate in the 
program. 

The RIF IBDP school under study -t this site was a community 
elementary school located in a farming area in which 85% of the 
students lived in the surrounding rural area. Most of the children 
were from families where only the father worked outside the home. 
For many of the nonworking mothers, participation in school activities 
was a social activity where they could meet and share ideas with women 
of similar lifestyles. 

Children surveyed at the RIF IBDP sltja included 142 first and 
second^-^-adfers: 64 first graders (36 males and 28 females), and 
78 second graders (43 males and 35 feinales). Males comprised 55.6% 
of the total; 44.4% were female. Of the students surveyed, 97.9% 
were white, and 2.1% were black. Of these students, 20.6% were 
eligible for free lunch, and 79.4% were ineligible. 
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•Subcontrac tor Administration and Op pra fjng Ch/rlcteristics " ^ 

A county school officar initiated the first RIF' IBDP as a pilot 
program in 1973 to, ^ primarily, increase parent involvem-mt and, 
secondarily, to motivate children to read. The pilot project was 
viewed as a big success by parents, teachers, and administrators; 
enthusiasm and support for RIF IBDP was quickly generated hy other 
parents and teachers in the community. As enthusiasm for the program 
grew, more and more PTA groups sponsored RIF IBDPs at their children's 
schcols. 

The county, school's RIF IBDP, although funded exclusively at 
the individual school level, was coordinated by the administrative 
offices of the county schools by a county-appointed RIF IBDP coordinator. 
This person was responsible for the administrative and record keeping 
tasks for all RIF IBDPs in the county. .The county RIF IBDP coordinator 
also provided vital technical assistance and general support to most 
RIF IBDPs from their inception to implementation. Each of the partici- 
pating schools interacted with the coordinator at some point in the 
RIF IBDP planning process, as the coordinator was responsible for 
placing all RIF IBDP book orders for the entire couuty and maintaining 
records of all transactions made. 



All children in the county participated in RIF IBDP— from kinder- 
garten through senior high school. RIF IBDP was operating in 54 schools, 
2 day care centers, and 2 community centers; 4 unspecified projects 
operated only during the summer. The program had existed in the county 
for nearly 8 years. 

Funding Characteristics 

This RIF IBDP was unusual in that although nearly every school 
in the county particpated in RIF IBDP, school RIF IBDPs were funded 
exclusively at the school level. Funds were generated through the 
donations of private individuals and business and community groups 
through parent volunteer solicitPtions . 
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For the 1979-80 year alone, a total, of $46,200 was generated for 
the county's RIF IBDP— $42,000 was donated by community groups, $4,000 
by business, and $200 through private contribuf.ions . With RIF IBDP 
matching dollars, total funding of the county's RIF IBDP was $92,400. 
Of this amount, $55,200 was expended for the RIF IBDP give-away program 
and $36,200 for the loan book program. During the past year, a totai 
of 132,000 books were given away and 60,000 books loaned to children 
participating in tne RIF IBDP. 

Implementation of RIF IBDP at the Local Level 

Book Selection and Acquisition 

Each cchool had a book selection committee which was made up of 
voluntreers ^-from PTA, PAC, faculty, and the community. The book 
committee selected books, compJ^.ted the order form, and forwarrled 
them to the RlF IBDP coordinator for f inalization. ^ 

Books were ordered from a variety of publishers by the county 
schools. Top book suppliers for this site,_Jiad been Scholastic, 
Educational Reading Services, Dell, and Western. These publishers 
were selected because of their variety of books, discount, and time- 
liness of response as well as their clear ordering procedures and 
other assistance which some of them had given (e.g., exhibitions at RIF 
IBDP workshops, free samples, etc.). 

Pre-/Actual/Postdistribution Activities 

RIF IBDP distribution were typically well planned and characterized 
by a colorful, festive atmosphere. Predistribution motivational activi- 
ties were planned and executed at both ths classroom and the school 
level. Classroom RIF IBDP activities usually varied from one class to 
another (e.g., one class might make RIF IBDP book marks; another class 
might make RIF I^dp shadow boxes, etc.) while the entire school might 
sponsor a read-in. The read-in was a school motivational activity in 
which every class set aside a half hour for children to read books of 
their choice. It usually started 2 weeks before a RIF IBDP distribution 



and continued at the school level until the ds.y after distribution. 
Some teachers elected to continue with the read-in as part of the 
poscdistribution activity. Predistribution activities have included 
poster -contests, RTF IBDP st:amp contests /^'Making Books Come Alive/* 
"Mystery Guests," parades, skits, plays, rallies, RIFXMAS, RIFGIVINGS, 
and numerous others at both the classroom and school level, 

RIF IBDP distributions were conducted in the school library' 
which was always decorated very colorfully to create a festive atmos- 
phere. RIF IBDP distributions were held, at least three times a year, 
the first one being more elaborately prepared than the others. One 
of the remaining distributions was always a Surprise RIF IBDP Day in 
which children might have known that a RIF IBDP Day was coming, but 
did not know the actual date. Distributions were held approximately 
every 12 weeks. 



Only one class unit at a time came to the library on RIF IBDP 
Day to select books which had been displayed and grouped by grade level 
or reading difficulty. Volunteers stamped the children's books, 
and children wrote their names in the books they selected. Then 
children gathered to sing the school RIF-A-TEER song, and pictures 
were taken. The pictures were used to create a visual record of the 
distribution and were added to the school RIF IBDP scrapbook which was 
always displayed at future RIF IBDP distributions. Refreshements were 
served to the children, when they left the library, by volunteers 
dressed as clowns. The food served also emphasized RIF IBDP, with 
juice or punch called RIF- juice or RIF-cookies, etc. 

Postdistribution activities were characterized by book swaps, 
but included classroom read-ins, read-fests, story telling, and visiting 
authors. The RIF IBDP school in this study had also organized a 
RIF-A-TEER Club in which children participated long after the RIP IBDP 
distribution. 
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rarricipa tlon of Students, Parents, arfd Volunteers 
Volunteers play a principal role in RIF activities at this site. 
Volunteers organized, revised funds, and implemented the RIF IBDPs at 
each school. A typical book selection committee at each school 
comprised 5 parents, 2 teachers, 1 librarian, and any number of school 
administrative staff who volunteered their services to get RIF IBDP 
projects underway. This committee also planned and coordinated RIF IBDF 
activities and recruited other parent volunteers from P'^.., PAC, and 
the community to help .with preparation of RIF IBDP distriL .ion 
activities (fund-raising rallies, library decorations, theme ideas, book 
displays, music, etc.). 

Community groups and business representatives had also b^^en 
quite involved with RIF activicies. These groups served on RIF 
committees, supplied funds aad sf.rvices, and helped organize parades; 
they also loaned materials such as helium gas for RIF IBDP balloons, 
a Porsche (car), and jukeboxes for motivational activities. State 
troopers stopped traffic for RIF IBDP parades, and the fire chief on 
occasion led the parade. 

Components of Loan^ Program 

The loan program has been in operation in all but two schools 
participating in RIF jlBDP. In all cases, the loan program was- super- 
vised by the Chairperson of the book, selection committee for that site. 
Books for loan were housed in the school library or in individual class- 
rooms. In some cases, they were kept on carts and moved from one class 
to another. It was not known what percentage of books were borrowed 
during a typical month,. but books that became worn during the year 
were given to children (not as part of their RIF IBDP^ Program, however). 

Parents, teachers, and school administration jaw tremendous 
benefits in the RIF IBDP loan program since many children lived long 
distances from public libraries, and most schools had limited library 
collections. Fifteen scho'^ls did not have a librarian at all. In 
these cases, parents staffed the "Reading Centers" which were stocked 
with RIF IBDP loan books. PTAs in these schools were highly motivated 
to sponsor RIF, so that they could also buy books for leading. 
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SITE NO. 19 



Site Characteristics 

Site No. 19 is a middle-siz'id urban city with a population of 
nearly 200,000 residents. The. ni^jor industry is automobile and aircraft 
manufacturing. The other primary industries support the major industries. 

The elementary school, witn an er ailment of 438 children, was li. . 
only school participaf:ing in RIF IBDP at this site. The school RIF 
IBDP served children from kindergarten through sixth grade. The 
ethnic breakdown of children served was 85% white, 7% American Indian, 
6% black, and 2% Hispanic and Asian. 

A total of 229 RIF and non-RIF students— 96 first graders and 133 
fourth graders— were administered questionnaires at this site. Of 
this number, 101, or 44% of students surveyed were male; 100 or 43.7% 
were female; and data were missing for 28 students or 12.3% of the 
sample. Ethnic data showed that 95.6% of the students surveyed were 
white, 3% black, 1% Hispanic, and .4% American Indian. Only 9.2% 
of students surveyed were eligible for free lunch, while 90.4% were 
ineligible. SES data were missing for .^/„ of this sample. 

At Site No. 19, 122 RIF students were surveyed: ,48 first graders 
(24 male and 24 female) and 74 fourth graders (38 male and 36 female). 
Males comprised 50.8% of the total survey population, and 49.2% were 
female. Of the students surveyed, 95.1% were white and 4.9% were 
■••lack. Of the students surveyed, 9.9% were eligible for free lunch; 
90.1% were not eligible. 

Subcontractor Administration and Operating Characteri stics 

The- school was motivated to begin z distribution program through 
the encouragement of one of its active parents in ths school's parent 
teacher organization. 
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The elementary school PTO was the subcontractor for the RIF IBDP. 
The school principal assumed responsibility for the administration and 
coordination of the program. All children enrolled in the school 
participated in RIF distributions. 

The RIF IBDP operated only during the school year and was in its 
second year of operation. 

Funding Characteristics 

Th'i subcontractor had sponsored a number of acti vities to raise 
funds for RIF IBDP purchases. In its first year of operation, the 
school sponsored bake sa3.es and pancake suppers and solicited donations 
from individuals and the PTO. In its second year, a single fund-raising 
project was initiated to raise book purchasing funds. A total of $1000 
was acquired through this fund raising project, of which $75n was to be 
used to purchase RIF IBDP books. RIF IBDP matching funds brought the 
total RIF IBDP budget to $1500. This entire amount was used to buy 
books for the 1979-80 RIF IBDP. Books for the current -year' s RIF 
IBDP distribution had not been purchased at the time of this survey. 

Implementation of RIF IBDP at the Local I.eyel 

Book Se.lection and Acquisition 

Books were selected by parents and the school librarian who served 
on the Book Selection Committee. The school office ordered the books for 
distribution when the selection list, was finalized. Books were ordered 
approximately 4 weeks before the RIF IBDP distribution date. 

Elementary school RIF IBDP ordered all of its books from Scholastic 
and has been pleased with the wide variety of books available, the high 
discount rates, the quick and timely response to orders, and simple 
ordering procedures. Scholastic had also donated nearly 800 posters to 
the school's RIF program. These posters were given to children at one 
of the distributions during the school year. 
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Pre~/Actual/Postdistribution Activities 

The subcontractor encouraged the conduct of predistribution 
activities at both the school and classroom level. Predistribution 
activities included poster contests, story hours, visiting authors, 
parent skits, and the development of class murals which highlighted 
the main ideas in a story. 

Three distribution days were scheduled for the school year. 
Children selected one book at each distribution and received a free 
poster at one of the three distributions. Volunteers were present to 
assist in the distribution process. Distribution days were scheduled 
12 weeks apart. 

The subcontractor also promoted the uso of postdistribution 
activities. These included having older students read to younger • 
children, students writing their own books and reading them to class- 
mates, dramatization of stories to students and parents, school read- 
a-thon days, and book swap days. 

Partici pa tion of Student/Parents/Volunteers 

Parent volunteers were involved in each aspect of the RIF IBDP 
operations and comprised the bulk of the book selection committee. A 
RIF IBDP parent committee planned fund-raising activities and motivational 
projects, and parents were involved in program request and program 
evaluation. Parents had also been active in mobilizing community 
support in fund-raising activities. One community group, the Lions 
Club, sponsored a pancake supper to raise funds for the school's 
first RIF IBDP. 

A total of 10 parent volunteers participated in the elementary 
school's RIF program. Volunteers were recruited through the school 
newspaper and through letters sent home to all parents. 

Components of Loan Program 

The elementary school PTO did not operate a RIF IBDP loan program 
at the time of this survey. 
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SITE NO. 20 



Site '"haracterlstics 

This RIF IBDP site is a small residential area of about 10,000 
persons located nearly 13 miles from a very large midwestern city. 
Most of the residents are employed in the nearby city. 

Eight elementary and junior high schools participated in the RIF 
program at this site. The eight schools served a total of 2700 children 
enrolled in grades 1-8. Of the children served, 58% were black, 30% 
white, 9% Hispanic, and 3% Asian/Pacific Islander. All children at 
the eight RIF schools participated in RIF distributions. 

A total of 185 RIF and non-RIF students~108 .fifth graders and 
77 eighth graders—vere administered questionnaires at this site. Of 
this number 89 students, or 48.1%, of the sample were male, and 96, or 
51.9% were female. Of those students surveyed, 58.4% were white, 30„8% 
were black, 8.6% were Hispanic, and 2.2% were Asian., SES data 
showed the 99.46% of the sample population were ineligible for free 
lunch; only .54% (1 child) was eligible for participation in the free 
lunch program. 

At Site No. 20, 116 RIF IBDP students were surveyed: 73 fifth 
graders (37 male and 36 female) and 43 eighth graders (20 male and 
23 female). Males comprised 49.1% of this population, and 50.9% were 
female. Of the students surveyed, 44% were black, 43.1% were white, 
and 12.9% were Hispanic. Of the SES data reported, .9% were eligible 
for free lunch; 99.1% were ineligible. 

Subcontractor Administration and Operating Characte ristics 

The district office was prompted to initiate a RIF IBDP in. its 
schools after first hearing about it through television advertisements. 
The suburban school district was the subcontractor and adminictrator 
of the RIF IBDP for eight elementary and junior high schools in the 
community. 
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The program operated only during the school year. All children 
attending these schools participated in RIF distributions. The RIF 
program at this site was in its first year of operation. 

Funding Characteristics 

Funds to purchase RIF books for the school dist>.io;;'s RIF program 
were acquired through a number of sources. The district office raised 
a small amount for the RIF book purchase by sponsoring a d-rai^ i 
activity. However, the bulk of the money for RIF purchases was donated 
by businesses, community groups, and individual contributions. F-mds 
were usually raised through PTA solicitations over the phone and letter^ 
to business and community groups. 

The local share of monies raised for the purchase of RIF books 
amounted to $4425. Of this amount, $3800 was donated by community 
groups, $150 by business, $125 by private donation^ and $350 through 
fund-raising events of th^ subcontractor. The total amount generated 
to purchase RIF books (after RIF matching funds were added) totalled 
':-8850. Over 10,000 books were purchased for the free book distribution 
program with these funds. All books were given away on distribution 
days. 

Implementation of RIF IBDP at the Local Le\el 
Book Selection and Acquisition 

Approximately 10 weeks before RIF distribution day, books were 
selected by the school district's central book selection committee, 
which was comprised of three librarians. The book orders were then 
placed by Learning Center directors at each of the schools. Records 
were not available to determine the book suppliers most frequently used 
by Learning Center directors. 



Pre-/Actual/Postd istribution Act-i^/-iti 

At each school, classroom teachers planned an? organized 
motivational activities for students on an individual basis. 

On distribution day, children were sent to a designated location 
within the school to select books. Parents and volunteers were present 
at the distribution location to supervise and monitor the distribution 
process. Distributions were scheduled to take nlace every 6 weeks at 
all of the eight schools. 

There was no prov^' ion for tl cc -duct of postdistribution activities. 

Participation of Students/Parent s / Volunteers 
Volunteers participated in the -c::f5ing and check~in of 
distribution books and in providing supervision on distr ,tion da 
Conmunity volunteers provided assistance in obtaining donations 
from their groups and in providing input into the planning of RIF 
distributions. 

A total of 20 members~6 parents, 6 librarians, 7 volunteers, and 
1 sponsor representative part Uipated iv. ':he general ^ lanning and 
operation of the district PvIF program-. teachers ol clu n 

participated in the planning or book selection process. 

Volunteers were recruited froia the PTA, school staff, and various 
community organizations to assist in the impieraentation:.of the RIF 
program. The majority of the parent and school staff volunteers were 
recruited through requests made at PTA meetings; volunteers from the 
community were usually recruited through telephone requests. 

Components of Loan Program 

Site No. 20 had not initiated a RIF loan book program at the time 
of the survey. 
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SITE NO. 21 



Site Characteristics 

Site No. 21 Is a small town of nearly 4000 persons. It Is 
located In a rural community In which the major Industries are coal 
mining and Independent farming. 

A single elementary school was Jur-reyed at this site. A total 
RIF and non-RIF student sample population of 336 was comprised of 176 
third graders and 160 fourth graders. Of the total sample population, 
164, or 48.8% of the students sampled were male, and 172 or 51.2% were 
female. Ethnic data showed that 99.2% of the students surveyed were 
white, .3% black, and .5% Hispanic. The majority of the sample, 72.2% 
were Ineligible for free lunch while 20.8% were eligible. 

At Site No. 21, 169 RIF IBDP students were surveyed: 84 chird 
graders (45 male and 39 female) and 85 fourth graders (43 male and 42 
female). Males comprised 52.1% of the population and 47.9% were 
females. Of the students surveyed, 100% were white. Of the SES data 
reported, 15.4% were eligible for free lunch, 84.6% were ineligible. 

Subcontractor Administration and Operating Characteristics 

The RIF IBDP was instituted and has operated largely due to the 
efforts of a Title I reading specialist at one of the RIF schools. 
Through personal contacts and RIF IBDP film presentations, she was 
able to generate interest'.; and subsequent donations from several 
community groups to finance a RIF IBDP in the district's elementary 
schools. The RIF IBDP had been sponsored through the Rotary RIF IBDP 
Club (the primiary subcontractor) and the cooperative efforts of 
elementary school PTOs and community organizations. Included among 
the community organizations were the teacher's associations. Eastern 
Star, Lions Club, and a church women's group. The RIF IBDP sub- 
contract was administered by the Title I reading specialist who acted 
as Project Director for the RIF IBDP. 
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Only second and third graders were eligible for participation in 
the RIF IBDP. These children would continue to receive free RIF IBDP 
books as they entered third and fourth grades. This group of children 
was selected for participation and follow-up in the distribution program, 
because school administrators felt that It was the most effective age 
to influence reading habits. If the RIF IBDP distribution continues, 
other grades will also be served. 

The RIF IBDP was a year-round operation. It xvras in its first 
year of operation. 

Funding Characteristics 

Funds to purchase PIF IBDP books were raised through the personal 
efforts of the RIF IBDP Project Director, who made personal appearances 
at service, commuaity, and church groups to promote the program and to 
solicit funds. For the school year 1979-80, .1 total of $1100 was 
donated by community groups and $50 by private donations. The total 
RIF IBDP budget of $2320 (with the addition of national RIF matching 
dollars) was used to purchase 2964 books for RIF IBDP distributions; 
2871 books were given away in the distribution process. 

Implementation of Rj v IBDP at the Local Level 

Book Selection and Acquisition 

The Book Selection Committee was a central committee made up of 
parent representatives and school staff from each participating school, 
the public librarian, and the RIF Project Director. Books were 
selected by the committee and confirmed as good selections by the 
librarian. Order forms to various publishers were then completed and 
mailed. Books were ordered approximately 7 weeks before distrr.bution 
day. 

Top book suppliers for this site were Scholastic, Sundance, 
Reader's Digest, and Western. These suppliers were used by the sub- 
contractor for their variety of books, discounts, clarity of procedures. 
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responsiveness to orders, and free shipping by raost of these publishers. 
Scholastic has also contributed to the RIF IBDP through a free starter 
kit it sent with each order. The kit contained approximately 15 books 
which were also given away at distributions. 

Pre-/Actual/Postdistribution Activities 

Predistribution activities varied from one school to the next as 
well as from one distribution to another. Activities included poster 
design contests, teacher discussions with students, and class write-ups 
of the coming RIF IBDP events. Parents were also notified by letter 
that a RIF IBDP distribution was scheduled for a particular day. 

On distribution day, parent volunteers arrived to help with the 
distribution process—set up book displys, prepare punch and cookies, 
dress up in costumes, etc. Children in each class made book labels and 
brought them to the distribution center. After a child chose a bootc, 
parents affixed the label. 

The RIF. IBDP site sponsored five distributions per year, each 
approximately 8 weeks apart. Distributions during the school year 
were usually held in the gym; in the summers, distribution were held 
at the community fair grounds and playground. Students who missed the 
summer distribution selected their book(s), at the beginning of the next 
^nhopl vaar. . > 

Postdistribution activities included having students dress up 
as book characters and having older children go to lower gr-rides to 
share books they chose on RIF IBDP distribution day. 

Participation of Student/Parents/Volunteers 

Volunteers participated in, the RIF IBDP by entering book plates 
into distribution copies, participating in preparation of refreshments 
and decorations for distrftutions , and assisting students in locating 
requested books.. 
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Approximately 31 volunteers participated in the planning and 
operation of this RIF IBDP. The book selection committee had 12 
members— 6 parents, 1 librarian, 4 teachers (Title I reading 
teachers from each school), and a high school librarian. 

The book selection committee also assuned responsibility for 
recruiting parent volunteers from their respective schools. They 
wave successful in recruiting volunteers from 13 schools in the area, 
some of which did not have RIF IBDP. 

Components of Loan Program 

Site No. 21 did not operate a RIF loan book program at the tia:e 
of the survey. 
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SITE NO. 22 



Site Characteristics 

RIF IBDF schools studied at this site were located in small, 
adjoining towns in the proximity of a large midwestern city. Major 
industries in the region include the manufacture of cars, farm equip- 
ment and machinery, aircraft, and sewing machines. 

A total of 294 RIF and non-RIF students were administered question- 
naires at this site. They included ,137 chird graders and 157 sixth 
graders. Of the 294 students, 148 or 50.3% were male, and 146 or 49.7% 
were female. Ethnic data showed that 98.6% of the students surveyed 
were white, .8% were black, .3% were Asian, and .3% were Indian. SES 
data showed that 71% of these students were ineligible, 6% were eligible 
to participate in the free lunch program (this information was not 
available ftor 17% of the students surveyed). 

At Site No. 22, 169 RIF IBDP students were 'surveyed; 85 third 
graders (48 male and 37 female) and 84 sixth graders (46 male and 38 
female). Males comprised 55. 6Z of this population and 44.4% were female. 
Of the students surveyed, 98. 8Z were white, .6% were American Indian, 
and .6% were Asian. Of the SES data reported, 7.1% of the students 
were eligible for free lunch, 92.9% were ineligible. 

Subcontractor Administration and Operating Characteristics 

A joint parent group decided to undertake a RIF IBDP distribution 
program for the children in the community after reading about the 
program and seeing televisl.-^n advertisements. The subcontractor for 
the RIF IBDP was a consortium of Parent Teacher Associations from the 
Surrounding towns. The group was responsible for overall administration 
of the RIF IBDP and ordered all books for participating RIF IBDP schools. 

The PTA consortium sponsored RIF IBDP distributions at seven 
elementary schools in the community; higher gradts were not served. 
All elementary children were eligible for participation in the program. 
The program was in its second year of operation. 
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Funding Characteristics 

Funds to purchase RIF books were acquired through PTA fund-raising 
activities. Tha joint PTA group raised $2270 during the 1978-79 year 
through fund-raising activities. The matching amount by naLional RIF 
IBDP brought the total RIF budget to $4540 for RIF IBDP book purchasers. 
At the time of this survey, RIF IBDP book orders for the year had not 
yet been placed. However, all books to be purchased weve to be given 
away in free book distributions. 

Implementation of RIF IBDP at the Local Level 

Book Selection and Acquisition 

Books were selected by members of each school's Book Selection 
Committee which consisted of parents, teachers, librarians, and volunteer 
Book selections were then forwarded to the consortium group which placed 
all orders for books from a central location. 

Top book suppliers for Site No. 22 were Keyway Books, Western 
Publishers, and Educational Reading Service. These publishers were 
selected because of their variety in selection and good discounts. 

Pre-/Actual/PostJistribution Activities 

Both RIF IBDP. schools surveyed at this site participated in pre- 
distribution activities. Children competed in poster-making contests 
which were displayed in school hallways. The winners for the best 
posters received an additional book on Distribution Day. The community 
was also made aware of RIF IBDP activities through radio announcements 
and parent newsletters. 

Groups of children selected books at various times on the scheduled 
RIF IBDP Distribution Day. Parents, teachers , and media aides were 
available at each school to help children locate books. Three distri- 
bution events were held during the school year and were scheduled 6 
weeks apart. 
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Postdistribution activities included newspaper coverage of the 
RIF IBDP distribution and classroom discussions on books chosen by 
children. 



Participation of Students/Parents /Volunteers 

Since a parent group was the subcontractor of the RIF project at 
this site, parents were active in every phase of the RIF operation. 
Over 32 parents were involved in the book selection process and the 
planning and operation of RIF IBDP distributions. Parents were assisted 
by 18 teacher volunteers and 3 librarians as well as school principals 
and media aides at each school. 

Volunteers vere recruited through simple requests made at PTA 
meetings and at the individual level. Volunteers participated in book 
selection and in organizing books for the distribution process. Community 
groups and businesses played no role in the jointly sponsored school 
RIF program at this site. 

Components of Loan Program 

A RIF IBDP loan book program was not operated by the RIF IBDP 
subcontractor for the school year 1979-80. 
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SITE NO. 23 



Site Characteristics 

Site No. 23 is a manufacturing city on the river one-half hour's 
drive from the state capital. The industries of the area produce clay 
products, pottery, glass, porcelain, and brick. Many of the inhabita.xts 
of the city are employed by the state and commute to the state capital. 

Thirty-one schools and three conmiunity centers participated in RIF 

IBDP at this site, serving a total of 9097 children in grades K-12. Of 

this number, 72% were white, 25% were black, 2.3% Hispanic, and .7% 
Asian. 



One high school was surveyed at Site No. 23. A total of 262 RIF 
and non-RIF students— 154 tenth graders and 108 eleventh graders— parti- 
cipated in the survey. Of this number, 122, or 46.6% of the students 
surveyed were male and 135, or 51.5%, were female; data were missing on 
5 or 1.9%: Of students surveyed, 98.5% were white, 1.1% „ere black, and 
.4% were Asian. SES data showed that only 3.4% were eligible and 95.6% 
ineligible for participation in the free lunch program; i% „ere missing • 
SES data. 

At Site No. 23, 146 RIl' IBDP students were surveyed: 77 tenth 
gradeis (35 male and 42 female) and 69 eleventh graders (25 male and 41 
female). Males comprised 41.1% of this population, and 56.9% were fe- 
mP.x-; data were missing on three students or 2.1% of the population . Of 
the students surveyed, 99.3% were white, and .7% were Asian. Of the SES 
reported,. A.8%„wera_eligible^.Jor-.^f^ 

Subcontractor Administration and Operating Characteristics 

The RIF IBDP was initiated by the Council Reading Association in 
this city because council members felt that children would be motivated 
to read and would have positive attitudes towards reading if they were 
given a,,variety of books to own. The association was made up of class- 
room teachers, reading teachers, and reading specialists from the 
community. 
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The Council Reading Association sponsored the RIF IBDP in six 
school districts in the area. Members of the association provided 
assistance in fund-raising and other RIF activities for the schools and 
community centers which requested help. 

, Schools which participated in the RIF program decided which 
children would receive RIF IBDP books. However, the community centeifs 
gave books to all children who attended the centers during a distri- 
bution. 

The 31 schools participating in RIF IBDP distributions included 
elementary, junior high, and senior high schools. All of these schools 
operated RIF IBDPs during the school year. The three community centers 
operated year-round RIF IBDPs. The RIF IBDP had operated in this site 
for 3 years. 

Funding Characteristics 

Local monies for the program were raised by different community 
groups (e.g., school PTA groups and service clubs) which sponsored 
fund-raising activities through community club donations. Fund-raising 
activities of the Council and community groups amounted to $16,645 for 
the school year 1979-80. and $500 was given in donations to the program. 
The $17,14.5 raised at the local level was matched by RIF Federal funds 
for a total RIF budget of $34,290. Of this amount. ,• $29 , 256 was spent 
on the purchase of RIF gift books ($20,09::) and RiF loan books ($9,163). 
A total of 49,287 books were purchased for RIF IBDP distributions and 
27,291 books had been given away at the time of the survey; a total of 
21,996 books had been purchased for RIF loan programs at schools and 
community centers. 

Implementation of RIF I BDP at the Local Level 

' Book Selection and Acquisition 

Books for all distributiont were ordered at the beginning of the 
school year by a central book selection committee. The central 
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ccmmittee was made up of representatives from schools (librarians, 
teachers, parents), community volunteers, and sponsor representatives. 
Book selections were made by teachers, students, and community staff 
at each of the 34 RIF IBDP sites in the community. Selections were 
than sent to the central committee where the selections were finalized 
prior to ordering. 

Major book suppliers for the Site No. 23 RIF IBDP were Scholastic 
and Econ-O-Clad Book Distributors. These suppliers ;.ere selected because 
of their wide variety in titles and their good discount rates. 

Pre-/Actual/Postdistribution Activities 

All of the predistribution activities were geared toward exciting 
children about reading. They included drama activities, puppet shows, 
art projects, readings, and other activities. These activities preceded 
the actual distribution. 

Distribution procedures at each school and cor.munity center varied 
depending on the motivational activity that preceded the distribution. 
All sites, however, spaced distribution dates approximately 12 weeks 
apart. 



The 



The postdistribution activity was an evaluation of children, 
parents, and teachers to get their input about the distribution, 
evaluations showed that the RIF IBDP was the most "positive .program in 
the schools." Children developed a good feeling about books in an era 
in which TVs were more important than books in the home. 

Participation of Students/Parents/Volunteers 

Volunteers had been active in the book distribution process, 

motivational activities, and constructing book displays for students. 

Community groups also participated in the RIF IBDP through contributions 

for RIF book purchases. 
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A total of 124 parents and 10 community volunteers were involved 
in the general planning and operation of the RIF IBDP. An additional 
135 teachers and 31 librarians also participated in this process. 

Ten parent volunteers from the community centers and schools par- 
ticipated in the RIF IBDP at the sites studied in this survey. Volun- 
teers were recruited through letters sent to community organizations, 
newspapers, etc. 

Components of Loan Program 

Th- loan program which served 7332 students was supervised 'by the 
school librarians at the schools and the community center officials at 
the three community centers. 

The loan programs gave children an opportunity to select many 
books to read and to become more familiar with books. They were then 
able to make better decisions about the books they wished to select at 
the RIF IBDP distribution. 
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SITE NO, 24 



Site Characteristics 

Site No, 24 is a manufacturing and trade center for the agricultural 
section of the state as well as the state capital. It is in a mixed 
urban/rural area with a population of 200,000 in the city proper and 
400,000 in the metropolitan area. 

c 

Site No. 24 RIF IBDP operated in 39 schools and served 10,000 
children in grades 7 and 8. 

RIF and Non-RIF children surveyed at the junior high school at 
this sitr Included 125 seventh graders and 174 eighth graders for;.a_- 
total of 2,99 students. Of this number 136 or 45.5% were male and 163 
or 54.5% were female. The sample population was 70.9% white, 17.7% black, 
and 9.4% Hispanic and 1% each American Indian and Asian. SES data showed 
that 68.2% of the students surveyed were ineligible for free lunch while 
31.8% were eligible. 

At Site No. 24, 150 RIF IBDP students were surveyed: 66 seventh 
graders (28 male and 39 female) and 84 eighth graders (37 m.ile and 47 
female). Males comprised 43.3% of this population and 56.7% were fe- 
male. Of the students sur-.-eyed, 73.3% were white, 15.4% were black, 
2% were American Indian, and 9.3% were Hispanic. Of the SES data re- 
ported, 25.3% of the students were eligible fo% free lunch; 74.4% were 
ineligible. 



Subcontractor Administration and Operating Characteristics 

The RIF IBDP was started by the school district to increase both 
the amount of reading and the quality of reading by children in the 
schools. A RIF IBDP district coordinator was responsible for the 
general management and administration of the RIF IBDP. Each school 
participating in the program also selected or appointed a RIF IBDP 
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chairperson' who was responsible for making a list of books to be ordered 
and for developing motivational ideas for pre- and postdistribution 
activities for that particular school. 



Criteria for selection of children to participate in the program 
variedi frtfm-school to school. In some schools, the entire school popu- 
lation participated in RIF IBDP and; in others, only certain classes 
participated. 

The district ran a schocl-year operation and conducted three 
distributions per year at each school. The program was in its third 
year of operation. 

Funding Characteristics 

btatching the local monies for the RIF program were secured * through 
state school funds, local community groups, and school PTA groups. 
Through local fund raising events, $14,000 was raised for the RIF IBDP 
book purchase and matched by RIF IBDP Federal funds. The total budget 
of $28,000 was used to purchase 45,000 books of which 40,000^ere to 
be given away and 5000 were to be loaned to children during th;Ls 
school year. 

Implementation of RIF IBDP at the Local Level 
Book Selection and Acquisition 

The books were ordered at the beginning of the program and periodi- 
cally throught the year by a central book selectioti committee. This 
committee was made up of parent, teacher, and librarian representatives 
.from schools participating in the RIF IBDP program. 

Book selection choices were made by children, parents, and teachers 
at each RIF IBDP school and given to the school RIF IBDP coordinator 
for forwarding to. the centralized book selection committee which placed 
one order for the district. 
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Major book-suppliers of the district were Scholastic, Dell, and 
Children's Press. They were selected becauso of their wide variety in 
selection, good discounts, clear ordering procedures, and quick re- 
sponsiveness to book orders. 

Pre-/Actual/Postdistribution Activities 

At nearly all schools, parents worked with the RIF coordinator to 
design pre- and postdistribution activities. Predistribution activities 
included story reading, book talks, games, films , and skits. 

Par'snts managed the distribution process in each school. Children 
receiving free books were allowed to select and choose from^a large 
variety of titles. Distributions were scheduled 12 weeks a^art at most 

schools. \ 

' '-i .■ 

Postdistribution activities included the following: book trades 
and discussions and involvement in actions such ^.s following instructions 
in a cookbook. 

P articipation of Students/Pa renr-s/Volui'^.tfiers 

Volunteers served on advisory boards and on book selection com- 
mittees, were chairpersons of school RIF IBDP, and developed motivational 
activities; 35 volunteers participated, in the booK selection process; 
17 volunteers participated in general planning and operation of the 
district IBDP. Volunteers included parents, school district officials, 
and community volunteers. Students did not participate in the planning 
process, but input to the book selection process was allowed in some 
of the schools. Volunteers were recruited thro school and com- 

munity organizations. 

Components of Loan Program 

The school district operated a RIF IBDP loan book program which 
served 3000 children. Loan books were made available to children by 
rotating collections which were sent from one school to another. The 
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RIF IBDP coordinator, who supervised the loan program estimated that 
about 10% of the loan collection was borrowed during a typical month. 
A benefit of the loan program, according to the RIF IBDP coordinators, 
was that it provided an "added motivational source'' to encourage more 
reading by children. 



SITE NO. 25 



Sl£e Characteristics 

Site No. 25 Is a small industrial city in which the major Industry 
is agricultural trade. Four elementary and one junior high school par- 
ticipated in the RIF IBDP at this site in which a total of 3498 children 
received RIF IBDP books. Of this number 65% were white. 30% black, and 
the remaining 5% Hispanic. Asian/Pacific Islander, and American Indian. 

RIF and Non-RIF children surveyed at the site Included 107 second 
graders and 99 ninth graders, for a total of 206 students. Of this 
number. 109. or 52.9%. of the students surveyed were male and 97. or 
47.1% were female. The sample surveyed were 62.6%. white. 33% black. 
2.4% Hispanic, and 2% Asian. SES data showed that 85.4% of the students 
surveyed were ineligible for free lunch participation while only 14.6% 
were eligible. 

At site No. 25. 123 RIF IBDP students were surveyed: 67 second 
graders (30 male and 37 female) and 56 ninth graders (34 male and 22 
female). Males comprised 52% of this population, and 48% were female. 
Of the students surveyed, 54.5% were white. 39.8% were black. 3.3% were 
Asian, and 2.4% were Hispanic. Of the SES data reported, 20.3% of the 
students were eligible for free lunch, 79.7% were ineligible. 

Subcontractor Admini stration and Operating Gharacter^■q^^ r.g 

The RIF IBDP was launched by the school district after school 
officials learned of RIF through television advertisements. 

The subcontractor for the RIF IBDP at this site was the cicy 
school district. A district-appointed Special Projects Director managed 
and coordinated implementation of the RIF IBDP in the five schools at 
this site. 
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Children who attended Learning Centers in each of. the five RIF 
IBDP schools were especially singled put for participation in RIF IBDP 
distributions. However, all remaining children at two or three of the 
five schools also participated in RIF IBDP distributions. Schools not 
participating in school-wide RIF IBDP distributions in a given year 
would participate in the following year. Both schools surveyed at this 
site held school-widft RIF IBDP distributions for the school year 1979-80 

The district operated ooth a school-year and a summer distribution 
program. Grades served by the RIF IBDP ranged from kindergarten to 
ninth grade. The RIF IBDP was in its second year of operation at this 
site. 

F ^ihding Characte/istics 

Local funds to purchase RIF books were secured through school 
district funds. The district allotted $5531 for RIF book purchase 
\/hich was matched by national Rll lEDF, bringing the total project 
buUget to $11,062. Of this amount, S8268 v/ere used to purchase nearly 
14,000 books for free RIF book distributions and $2974 for the purchase 
of nearly 5000 books for the loan program. 

Implementation of RIF IBDP at the Local Level 

All RIF books were ordered at the start of the school year. Book 
selections were made by a group composed of teachers, students from the 
Learning Centers, paraprof essionals who worked with remedial readers and 
volunteer parents at each RIF IBDP school. The selection commi.tee at 
each school examined last year's records to determine the most popular 
books selected by children. The books were then selected and ordered 
accordingly. 

Major book suppliers for Site No. 25 were Scholastic, Avon, Dell, 
and Bantam. These book suppliers were chosen for their variety of selec- 
tion, discount percentage, quick response, and contributions they made 
to the school program in the form of posters and free book racks. 
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Pre- /Ac tual /Pos tdi s tr ibu t ion Ac t ivi t ies 

Both schools surveyed in .this study conducted predistribution 
activities prior to RIF Day, These activities .included RIF poster dis- 
plays and contests at the ind -vidual classroom 'levels . 

RIF schools, studied conducted at least three distributions a year. 
For school-year RIF IBDPs, distributions were usually scheduled 6 weeks . 
apart. Jot the summer RIF distribution program, one book distribution 
was held 'each week for a 3-week period. 

Postdistribution activities ^during the school year involved 
children telling others about the booH they selected or writing what 
irhey liked about a book they chose. Postdistribution activities were 
not conducted during the suxrauer. 

Participation of Students/Parents/Volunteers 
Parent volunteers participated "in the book selection process 
(setting up displays, putting aiway . books not selected, etc.) and in the 
planning and general operation of the RIF program at this site. 

A total of 97 members— 25, parents, 25 teachers, 22 paid staff, and 
25 children — sat on book selection committees at the five RIF irDP 
schools. Planning and operation for the RIF program was handled by a 
committee of 77, composed of 25 parents, 26 teachers, 25 paid staff, 
and 1 librarian- Approximately 25 parent volunteers participated in 
the actual distribution process. The number of parent volun.tcers at 
a particular school varied from one school to the next. Parent volun- 
teers were recruited through the Parent Advisory Groups and at open 
parent meetings. ^ 

Components of Loan Progra] u 

Site No. 25 operated a loan program in wich all children in the 
district could participate. Books were made available to children 
through the RIF lending library in each school; library aides supervised 
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the loan program. Nearly 5000 RIF- IBDP loan books were stocked by the 
school libraries, and about 50% of them were borrowed during a typical 
month. Approximately 1% were not returned by children during the school 
year. 

School distirct officials felt that the loan program was a bene- 
ficial part of RIF because: (1) it gave students more time and leisure 
to select and choose books, (2) -it capitalized upon positive peer in- 
fluence and (3) a larger variety of titles were available to students. 
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SITE NO. 26 



Site Characteristics . . 

Site.No. 26, with a growing population of over 200,000 people, is a 
railroad center. It is also a large commercial, jobbing, and manufacturing 
center. The city, has a large Hispanic population. 

At this site, 259 RIF and non-RIF seventh graders— 123 males, and 136 
females— were administered questionnaires. Males comprised 47.5% of the 
population surveyed and females 52.5%. Approximately 93.4% of the students 
surveyed were Hispanic, 5.8% white, and .8% black. Of this population, 
80.7% of the students were eligible for free lunch, 18.5% were ineligible, 
and data were missing for . 8%\ 

i 

At Site No. ?6, 120 RIF IBDP students (52 male and 68 female) were 
surveyed. Males comprised 43.3% of the total survey population, and 56.7% 
were females. Of the students surveyed, 1.7% were white, .8% were 
black, and 97.5% were Hispanic. Of the SES data reported, 80% of the 
students were eligible for free lunch, 20% were ineligible. 

Subcontractor Administration and Operating Characteristics 

Parents and school officials vzere motivated to begin a RIF IBDP 
when test results showed that students were 1-2 years' below reading level.. 
In addition, it appeared thac many students came from families who had no 
funds to purchase books. 

The junior high schcol was the subcontractor and administrator for 
the RIF IBDP. Of the 498 students enrolled in the school, only seventh 
graders participated in RIF IBDP distributions because of limited funds. 

The RIF IBDP was a school-year operation at this site; it was in 
its second year of operation. 
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Funding Characteristics 

Funds for the school's RIF program were acquired from Parent Teacher 
Association contributions, donations from the school newspaper, and sales 
from football ribbons. Funds raised through these activities amounted to . 
$600; national RIF IBDP matched this amount for a total budget of $1,200. 
Books for distribution had not been purchased at the time of the survey. 

Implementation of RIF IBDP at the Local Level 

Book Selection and Acquisition 

The school's Book Selection Committee was composed of seventh grade 
students who examined publisher catalogs and nominated book titles which 
might be liked by other seventh graders. This list was further refined 
by teachers and parents before being finalized and mailed to publishers. 
Books were ordered 6' weeks before each scheduled RIF IBDP distribution. 

The top three book suppliers for Site No. 26 were Scholastic, 
Children's Press, and Bookmen, Inc. Representatives for RIF IBDP at 
this site indicated they had been particularly pleased with these suppliers 
because of the discounts given, the variety in selection, clarity of 
procedures, and timely response to orders. Scholastic hadJalso contributed 
free books to the RIF IBDP. 

Pre^ / Ac t ual / Po s td Is t r Ibut ion Ac t ivi t les 

Students were "primed" for the distribution day through various 
activities such as the distribution of bookmarks in classes, special 
articles in the school newspaper, and a planned celebration for National 
Reading is Fun Day. 

Book distributions were held three times a year in the schrol gym 
and the library. Parent volunteers and student council members assisted 
in the distributions, which were scheduled approximately 12 weeks apart. 
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Postdistribution activities in the past had been limited to the 
writing of thank-you letters to r.he PTA president, student council sponsor, 
and activities director. rhe school also sponsored a 10-minute-per-day 
Uninterrupted Sustained Silent Reading (USSR) program which also encouraged 
the reading of RIF IBDP books following distribution day. 

Participation of Studants/Parents/Voluhteers 

Students, parents, and teachers worked together to plan and organize 
the RIF IBDP distribution day. The three groups cooperated in all tasks 
which were necessary to the RIF IBDP operation— book selection, distribu- 
tion, book display, recordkeeping, and fund raising— and felt that their 
joint involvement had helped to get books into homes where parents could 
also read them. 

Twelve persons— 3 parents, a librarian, 3 teachers, a sponsor 
representative, and 4 students— were on the Book Selection Committee. 
Geueral planning for the conduct of the RIF IBDP was done by 16 volunteers— 
3 parents, a librarian, 5 teachers, a sponsor representative, and 6 
students. Students were recruited through the student council, parents 
through the PTA, and many teachers volunteered their services. 

Components of Loan Program 

Site No. 26 had not initiated a RIF IBDP loan program at the time 
of the survey. 
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SITE NO. 27 



Site Characteristics 

Site. No. 27 is a city of approximately 120,000 inhabitants located 
•in the center of the state. It is the state's largest city and commercial 
center in agriculture, timber, and minerals. 

The elementary school, which served 524 students in grades K-5, 
was the RIF IBDP subcontractor. 

A total of 215 RIF and non-RIF students were administered question- 
naires at this study, site. They included 40 first graders, 70 third grader 
and 105 fifth graders. Of the 215 students surveyed, 110, or 51%, were 
male, and 105, or 49%, were female. Ethnic data showed that 32% of the 
students surveyed were white, 68% were Hispanic. SES data showed 36% 
of the students surveyed were ineligible, and 49% were eligible to parti- 
cipate in the school lunch program (this information was not available, for 
15% of the students surveyed). 

At Site No. 27, 108 RIF IBDP students were surveyed: 23 first 
graders (14 male and 9 female), 35 third graders (16 male and 19 
female), and 50 fifth graders (27 male and 23 female). Males comprised 
52.8% of the total survey population, and 47.2% were females. Of the 
students surveyed, 63.9% were white, .9% were black, .9% were American 
Indian, .9% Asian, and 33% were Hispanic. SES data were not available cn 
17.6% of Che students surveyed; 32.4% of the students were eligible for 
free lunch and 50% were ineligible. 

Subcontractor Administration and Operational Characteristics 

Tlis reading special^' who was really excited abc IF IBDP, 

started the program. / ator, she motivated th c:.i.stion of 

teachers, the principal, .ocai^an, parents club, and the news media. 
She, however, was transferred, and the program is now being coordinated 
by the librarian. In the future, the principal hopes to have the 
parents take it over. All students in the elementary school participated 
in the school year program and have since the beginning in 1977. 



Funding Characteristics 

The local share of the funding was $1570. This money was raised by 
various fund- raising activities sponsored by students and parents. For 
the 1977-80 year, the parents' club donated the money; however, for the 
previous year, students and parents raised the matching share by having a 
used book sale and bake sales. 

Implementation of RTF IBDP at the Local Level 

Book Selection and Acquisition 

Seven teachers were members of the book selection committee they 
get input from parents. The librarian ordered the books. The school hoped 
to have the parent committee take over the entire operation of the progrem. 
Prior to the study year, books were ordered twice. During 1979-80, books 
for all distributions were ordered at the beginning of the program. 
Scholastic, Penguin, Random House, and Albert ^/hitman were selected 
because of cheir variety of selection, clarity of procedure, and simplicity 
of the ordering. 

Pre-/Actual/Postdistribution Activities 

For 2 years prior to the study, predistribution activities were 
planned by a parents' committee. During the study year, there was also 
a faculty conmittee that assisted in the planning. In 1977, a book charac- 
ters parade, in which parents dressed up in costumes depicting famous 
book people, was conducted. In 1978, a bookworm parade was conducted- 
All children participated in the Sustained Silent Reading (SSR) program. 

Each class went to the library for 30 minutes during a distribution. 
Upper grades were first. They were given orientation by the librarian 
about the available books. The librarian was assisted at the distribution 
by pa-cents. As a part of postdistribution activities, the school 
con<.;c;..:d a parent evaluation through the school newspaper. Teachers 
discussed with students the books that were chosen. 
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Participation of Students/Parents/Volunteers ' 
The participation of students in the program had been very good. 
Site No. 27 was principally biracial (Anglo and Hispanic), and many 
of the homes were without books. The students had been excited about 
the. self-choice that the distributions make possible. 

At the beginning of the year, parents filled in forms to volunteer. 
Fourteen parents were participating at the^ time of the study. They 
assisted with distributions, and coordinated predistribution activities, and 
their presence indicated to the children their interest in reading. 

Components of the Loan Program 

The loan program was initiated during 1979-80. The books were 
housed in the library, and the program was supervised by the librarian. 
The RIF loan program augmented the library book selection, which was 
especially helpful to the SSR program. 
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SITE NO. 28 

Site Characteristics 

Site No. 28 Is tha. third largest city In the state with a population 
of approximately 160,000. Located on the Mississippi River, the city 
has many petroleum' refineries and chemical manufacturing plants. It is 
the agricultural center of the state as well as the capital. 

Two middle schools and nine elementary schools participated in the 
RIF IBDP which served 4115 students. 

A . of 227 students were surveyed at this site. They Included 

98 second graders, 21 fourth graders, and 108 sixti -raders. Of the 
227 RIF and non-RIF students purveyed, 110, or 48%, were male, and 
117, or 52%, were female. Ethnic data showed that 34% of the surveyed 
population were white, 64% were black, and 2% were Asian. SES data showed 
that 42% of the students surveyed were ineligible, and 58% were eligible 
to participate in the free lunch program. 

At Site No. 28, 117 RIF IBDP students were surveyed: 51 second 
graders (25 male and 26 female), 21 fourth graders (7 male and 14 female), 
and 43 sixth graders (23 male and 20 female). Males comprised 47% of this 
population and 51.3% were female; data were not reported on 2 students, 
or 1.7% of the population. Of the students- surveyed, 3.4% were whit-a, ' 
-93.2% were black, and 3.4% were Asian. SES data were not available on .9% 
of the students surveyed; 76.9% of the students were eligible for free 
lunch, and 22.2% were Ineligible. 

Subcontractor Administration and Operating Characteristics 

The school district began the RIF IBDP after one of the school 
board members donated his travel expenses to be used to motivate children 
to read. He had heard about the program through general reading, and 
television ads by Carol Burnett. The RIF coordinator was the Director 
of Libraries. She ordered and disbursed all books and had overall 
responsibility for the program. Two middle schools and the nine elementary 
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feeder schools were selected to participate in the program wh ' \ served 
students in grades The program started during the 1979-80 school 

year and was to be expanded during the 1980-81 school year. 

Funding Characteristics 

The funds for the initial program, were received from a private 
donation; however, in subsequent years the program was to be funded by 
the state. During 1979-80, the program was funded for $4536 total. 
The school district purchased 6776 books and all were to be given away. 

Implementation of RIF IBDP at the Local Level 

Each school had its own book selection committee made up of 
teachers, parents, librarians, volunteers , and a member of the district 
office staff. Bool<:s were ordered approximately 12 weeks before each 
d-*' tribution day. Each school's book selection committee met and made 
choices. Tu^ librarian filled out the order and the order was sent to 
the library director. Then one order was sent f ron. Aie d [strict office. 

Scholastic was the publisher selected, mainly because of the 40% 
discount. 

Pre-/Actual/Postdistribution Activities 

Predistribution activities included poster and book mark contests. 
The child who made the best poster advertising a distribution or the 
child who made the best book mark won a book. On distribution days, student 
dressed up as book characters. The dress-up followed a theme— fairy 
tales, science fiction, etc. The distributions were held in the library 
at each school. At the time of the survey, the posdistribution activities 
had not beer, decided upon. 

Particip:iLion of Students/Parents/Volunteers 

Students participating in the program were excited and interested. 
Parents' participation was limited since the program had just been initiated 
that year, and many of the schools only had two distributions. Volunteers 
from another school program helped with the distributions. 




Loan Program 

At the time of the study, Site No. 28 had no loan program. 



ERIC 
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SITE NO, 29 



Site Characteristics 

Site No. 29 is a small to\^ of approximately 2100 people located 
in the northeastern part of the state. The RIF IBDP at this site was 
funded in one school and served 560 students xn grades 1-6. 

A total of 200 RIF and non-RIF students were surveyed at this 
study site. They included 98 first graders and 102 fourth graders. Of 
the 200 surveyed, 111 or 56% were male, and 89 or kk% were female. Ethnic 
data showed that 58% of the surveyed population were American Indian, 
1% Asian. Ethnic data were not reported for the remainder of the survey 
population. SES data were not available on the students surveyed. 

At Site No. 29, 140 RIF IBDP students were surveyed: 69 first 
graders (39 male and 30 female) and 71 fourth graders (40 male and 31 
female). -Males comprised 56.4?o of this population and 43.6;:< were female. 
Of the students surveyed, 61.4% were white, .7% were Asian, and data 
were missing for 37.9%. SES data were not available on the students 
surveyed. 

Subcontractor Administration and Operating Characteristics 

The subcontractor for the RIF IBDP was the elementary school. The 
assistant superintendent heard about the program at an area meeting and 
started it in the district elementary school. All students in grades 
1-6 were served by the program. The school librarian was the RIF 
coordinator. During 1979-80, the program was in its third year of 
operation. 

Funding Characteristics 

The local share of funds was donated by communitv croups (American 
Legion and Lions Club). The project budget of $2000 was used for gii;. 
2nd swap books. A total of 2800 books was purchased to be given away. 
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Implementation of RIF IBDP at the Local Level 



Book Selection and Acquisition 

The book selection committee was made up of volunteers (teachers 
and parents). 1-hey met and selected books, which were ordered by the 
librarian. Books were ordered at the beginning of the school year. 

Pre-/Actual/Postdlstributlon Activities 

Predlatrlbutlon activities for the program varied depending on 
the distribution activities. Notes were always sent to parents adver- 
tising the upcoming distribution, and bulletin boards were decorated 
with the theme for the upcoming distribution. Two of the four scheduled 
distributions were held at night so that parents could attend. The 
last distribution of the year was held outside. Senior citizens helped 
with the distribution activities. Each child filled a helium balloon; 
put a note with his/her name, address, and book selection inside the 
balloon; and let it fly. Postdistribution activities were book swaps. 
A bookcase in the hall contained swap books. Students selected books 
from the .shelf, read them and were supposed to return them; many were • 
taken but few returned, so the principal periodically asked students to 
bring books for the swap bookcase. 

Parti cipation of Students /Parents /Volunteers 

Parents, senior citizens, and teachers helped with book selection 
and predistribution and distribution activities. The students seemed to 
be highly motivated to read, and it was very difficult to keep books in 
the«swap case. 

Components of Loan Progra m 

• This site did not have a loan progran^, but had a. swap program. 
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SITE NO. 30 
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Site Characteristics 

Site No. 30 is an affluent rural farm area, predominantly German, 
where reading is a very strong ethnic value. This site is located nearly 
30 miles from a large industrial, agricultural, and oil producing center 
of the region. The RIF IBDP served all schools in the district. 

A total of 265 RIF and non-RIF children were administered question- 
naites at this site. Children surveyed at this site included 58 second 
graders, 48 fifth graders, 83 tenth graders, and 76 twelfth graders. 
Of the 205 students surveyed, 148 or 55.9% were male and 116 or 43.8% 
were female, with data missing for one or .4% of the sample. Ethnifc 
data showed that 98.5% of students surveyed were white," .4% Hispanic, 
and 1.1% American Indian. SES data showed 90.9% of students surveyed 
were ineligible and only 8.7% were eligible for participation in the 
free lunch program. SES data were unavailable on .4% of the sample 
population. 

At Site No. 30, 132 RIF IBDP students were surveyed: 41 second 
graders (24 male and 17 female) , 28 fifth graders (11 male and 17 female) , 
33 tenth graders (21 male and 12 female) , and 30 twelfth graders (17 
male and 13 female). Males comprised 55.3% of this population, and 44.7% 
were female. All students surveyed at this site were white. Students 
eligible for free lunch comprised 7.6% of the survey population; .92.4% 
were ineligible. 

Subcontrac tor Administration and Operating Characteristics 

The XIF IBDP started as an off-shoot of a discontinued Right to 
Read Local Education Agency (LEA) program. At the suggestion of the 
State Right to Read Director, the school district decided to initiate 
a RIF IBDP to provide a continuing reading motivation stimulus for the 
children in the district. 
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The school district was the subcontractor for the RIF IBDP which 



operated at seven sch^]^. The program was coordinated by a librarian 
at one of these schoolsjs^he central offices handled the financial 
management aspects of the pfogram. 

All seven schools in the district had total student participation 
in RIF IBDP during the school year. Students in grades 1-12 were served 
by the program, which was in its second year of operation. Site No. 30 
school officials planned to discontinue the program for a year or two 
after the funding cycle, since it was the feeling that students were 
sufficiently motivated. 

Funding Characteristics 

Local funds to purchase RIF IBDP books were secured through 
school allocations; each school principal allocated a percentage of 
the school's library budget for the RIF IBDP book purchase. The total 
local amount generated through the allocations of the seven participating 
schools was matched by RIF IBDP federal funds. The amount of funding - 
and expenditures for the district-wide RIF IBDP was unavailable at the 
time this survey was conducted. 

Implementation of RIF IBDP at the Local Level 

Book Selection and Acquisition 

Members of the book selection committee were appointed by the 
principals or the RIF IBDP^ coordinator . Book selections were made 
by the committee based on teacher and parent input at each of the 
schools. Each school submitted a book order list to the district office 
which was responsible for ordering of and payment for book shipments. 
All books were ordered at the start of the school year for some schools, 
while others chose to place orders about 8 weeks before a scheduled 
distribution. 

Principal book suppliers used by this site were Scholastic, ERS , 
Garrad, and Reader's Digest, The suppliers were selecte:d because of 
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their variety of subject content, percent of discount, and timeliness 
of response. 

Pre-/Actual/Postdistribution Activities 

Predistribution activities were sponsored by each school; these 
activities generally consisted of advertising the upcoming distribution 
in the classroom and sending notices home to parents. 

The distributions were handled by the RIF IBDP coordinator, school 
librarians, and parents selected by the principal or RIF coordinator. 
The books were displayed on tables in the library or cafeteria, and 
the students came in class groups to select their books. No postdistri- 
bution activities were conducted at this site. 



Participation of Students /Parents/Volunteers 

Parents helped with the distribution process by answering questions 

about book selections, stamping books, and helping the younger children 

write their names in the books. 

Ten parent volunteers participated in the district RIF IBDP. 
They were recruited through requests made by school principals and the 
RIF IBDP coordinator. 

Components of Loan Program 

Two schools (one elementary and one senior high school) sponsored 
a RIF IBD loan program at this site. In each school, the loan program 
was supervised by the school librarian. The RIF IBDP loan books were 
kept on separate shelves or racks and seemed to have a slightly higher 
circulation than the regular library books. Records were not kept on 
the number of RIF IBDP loan books borrowed during a typical month. 

Benefits of the loan program, according to the librarian included 
the increase in the number of paperback books available to children 
at the library. 
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SITE NO, 31 



Site Characteristics 

Site No. 31 is a metropolitan city with a population of 
nearly a million people. It is the world's largest raw fur market; 
other main industries of . the area include the manufacture of stoves, 
sugar mill machinery, woodenware, brick, and shoes. 

A total of 264 RIF and non-^RI'r children were administered question- 
naires at this site: 92 third graders, 72 sixth graders, and 100 
twelfth graders. Of the 264 students surveyed, 135, or 51.1%, were 
male and 129, or 48.9%, were female. Ethnic data showed that 15.5% 
of students surveyed were white and 84.5% black. SES data showed 45.1% 
of students surveyed were ineligible for free lunch, while 54.9% were 
el igible • for „pa rticip a tion iiuJ:he p-rogram — — 



At Site No. 31, 111 RIF IBDP students were surveyed: 43 third 
graders (26 male and 17 female), 23 sixth graders (7 male and 16 female), 
and 45 seventh graders (25 male and 20 female). Males comprised 52.3% 
of this population, and 47.7% were female. Of the students surveyed, 
25.2% were white and 74.8% were black. Of the SES data reported, 52.3% 
of the students were eligible for free lunch; 47.7% vrere ineligible. 

Subcontractor Administration and Operating Characteristics 

The RIF IBDP originally started as a' very small program for remedial 
reading students-, but expanded as a result of parental interest. The 
county school was the subcontractor for the district-wide RIF IBDP; the 
District Federal Program Officer was responsible for the administration 
of the program. 

All elementary and kindergarten children in the school district 
participated in the program. At the junior and senior high level, however, 
only students with reading problems and those in Title I reading program 
were selected for RIF IBDP participation. The number of target graups 
served was dependent upon available funds to purchase books. 
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The RIF I3DP operated during the school year and was in its third 
year of operation. 



Funding Characteristics 

Allocations by the school board were the chief funding source for 
the RIF program at Site No. 31. The school board allocated $1300 for the 
RIF IBDP budget, and $200 was donated by school and community organiza- 
tions. RIF IBDP provided matching funds of $1500, which brought the 
total funding level to $3000. With this amount, the school district 
purchased approximately 12,000 books; 11,000 were given away at RIF 
IBDP distributions. 

Implementation of RIF IBDP at the Local Level 

Book Sele<:tion- and Aequisi tion 

Each school had a book selection committee which met at the 
beginning of the school year to order books for all upcoming distribu- 
tions. After book selections were made, they were sent to the RIF IBDP 
coordinator at the central office where they were compiled and sent to 
book publi?>hers. Books were delivered at the central office for pro- 
cessing and then sent to the schools for distribution. 

Site No. 31 ordered the majority of its books from Scholastic, 
Xerox, and Western. These publishers were selected primarily for their 
variety of selection, discounts, and timely response to orders. Some 
publishers contributed gifts of posters and display racks. 

Pre-/Actual/Postdistribution Activities 

Reading teachers at each school were responsible for planning 
predistribution motivational activities at their respective schools. 
Predistribution activities included poster displays (RIF IS COMING); 
children's art work about story book characteris; and TV, radio, and 
ne».3paper announcements to inform the community of RIF Day and RIF 
events . 



For the actual distribution process, parents, teachers, and 
volunteers worked together to set up RIF book displays at their respective 
schools. Generally, two or three RIF stations were set up in each school. 
On RIF Day, teachers sent a few children at a time to a designated dis- 
tribution point. Adults who participated in the distribution process 
helped children put their names on books they had chosen and gave them 
free bookmarks. At some schools, parent volunteers kept records of book 
titles selected by children and the number of books given away at each 
distribution. 

Postdistribution activities included children's participation 
in xalk sessions about the books they liked best, participation in 
designing posters or books they had read. Swap Day, and others. For 
older children, postdistribution activities also included writing letters 
- to-baok authors -and-^ending -thank-ycu- le-tter^—to- parent / community -ar^nl-— - 
zations which donated tiime and/or money to the RIF IBDP. In addition, 
every school in the district participated in a year-round Uninterrupted 
Sustained Silent Reading (US3R) program which had recently become a 
part of the school district's motivational program to promote reading. 
Teachers, librarians, administrative staff, and children all participated 
in the daily half hour set aside for reading. 

Participation of Students /Parents /Volunteers 
Parent organizations donated much personal time to RIF IBDP 
activities. Volunteers for initial planning and the book selection 
process were usually the active parents in the Mothers' Club and the 
PTA. These parent groups also sent letters home by children to ask 
for additional help from other parents. 

Parent volunteers played key roles at each level of RIF activity. 
In addition to selecting books, they also did most of the processing 
of these books at the central office when they arrived from the publishers. 
They helped to set up displays, staff the distribution points on RIF 
Day, stamp books for children, keep records of books given away, etc. 
Some parent volunteers also participated in postdistribution activities 
(o.. , i-eading stories to primary children). 
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Approximately 30 parents, 30 teachers, 10 librarians, and 2 sponsor 
representatives in the school district participated in the planning, 
book selection and distribution, and follow-up activities for the RIF 
IBDP. A total of three students also participated in the book selection 
process. 

Components of Loan Program 

Site No. 31 did not operate a loan program in the 19 79-80 school 

year. 
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SITE NO. 32 



Site Characteristics 

Site No, 32 is a small, rural community in the West in which most 
of the population is employed in the large city approximately 20 miles 
away. The area is a railroad, commercial, and industrial center and 
resort. 

A total of 238 RIF and non-FIF children at one elementary school 
were surveyed: 63 first graders, 53 third graders, 53 fourth graders, 
and 69 fifth graders. Of the total number of children surveyed, 124 
or 52.1% were male and 112 or 47.1% were female; data were missing for 
two or .8% of the students. The sample population was 97.2% white, 
.8% for both black and Hispanic, and .4% for ^^b^^^^^ Indian 
and Asian; data were missing for .4% of the sample. SES data showed 

-that-^^rfT^-srudernrs-^^ fo^Tree"lun cH , 9.2% 

were eligible, and data were missing for 4.7% of the sample. 

At Site No. 32, 111 RTF IBDP students were surveyed: 34 first 
graders (18 male and 16 female), 27 third graders (13 male and 14 
female), 25 fourth graders (15 male and 10 female), and 25 fifth graders 
(12 male and 13 female). Males comprised 52.3% of this population, and 
47.7% were female. Of the students surveyed, 97.3% were white, .9% were 
black, .9% were American Indian, and .9% were Hispanic. SES data were 
not available at this site. 

Subcont ractor Administration and Operating Characteristics 

The subcontractor for this RIF IBDP distribution program was the 
Site No. 32 elementary school. The reading teacher assumed all admin- 
istrative responsibility for the project. All 210 children enrolled 
in the elementary school participated in RIF IBDP distributions. 

The school operated a RIF IBDP only during the school year. It 
was in its first year of operation. 
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Funding Characteristics 

All funds to purchase RIF IBDP books were acquired through school 
activities. For the 1979-80 school year, the school sponsored a book 
fair to raise its share of the funds for the RIF IBDP book purchase. 
The project is funded for $800 and serves 300 children. 

Implementation of RIF IBDP at the Local Level 
Book Selection and Acquisition 

The book selection committee was comprised of members of the Title 
I Parent Advisory Council. Children also participated in the book 
selection process. After book selections were made, book orders were 
placed by the reading teacher. Books were ordered approximately 6 to 
8 weeks before each distribution day.. 



In general, RIF IBDP books were ordered through three book 
suppliers^-Bookmen, Scholastic, and Western—but the subcontractor 
also ordered books from other companies to ensure a good selection. 
On one occasion, the book selection committee went to a book warehouse 
in the area and chose books firsthand for the RIF IBDP distribution. 
Book suppliers were selected for their wide variety in selection, good 
discount rates, and timeliness of response. 

The subcontractor reported that publishers had made contributions 
in the form of free book samples. These were used as motivational 
activity prizes for contest winners. 

Pre-/Actual/Postdistribution Activities 

Predistribution activities varied from one distribution to another 
and included bookplate and poster contests as well as motivational 
anno uncemen ts . 

Books were displayed in the school library on distribution day. 
Sometimes books were displayed beforehand so parents could see what books 
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were offered to children. Children came to the library in class groups, 
chose their books, check hem out with a parent volunteer. At 

least one motivational activity was planned for each distribution. 

The school also encouraged postdistribution activities. After 
the last distribution, the principal wore a floor-length tie with 
200 lines drawn on it. Parents were asked to send a note saying his/her 
child had read the book. After each student brought a note, he/she 
cut a segment off until the tie became very short. 

Particpation of Students/Parents/Volunteers 

Parents participated in the RIF IBDP by helping to record book 
titles chosen by children, writing children's names on bookplates, 
selecting books to be ordered, and helping in the display set up and 
pickup of^books after distribution. 



The six parents who participated in the planning and implementation 
of the RIF IBDP distribution were volunteers from the Title I Parent 
Advisory Council. 

Components of Loan Program 

Site No. 32 had not initiated a loan book program at the time 
of the survey. 
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SITE NO, 33 



e Charact^ st: 

Site No, 33 is a small town of approximately 11,500 inhabitants 
located in the southwestern part of the state, A large percentage of 
the (predominantly white) residents are employed by a local mining 
company. 

All of the ^district 's seven schools were participating in the 
program, which served 2824 students in grades 7-12, 

A total of 253 RIF and non-RIF students were surveyed: 42 second 
graders, 44 sixth graders, 91 ninth graders , and 76 twelfth graders. 
Of the 253 surveyed students, 53% were male, 47% were female. Ethnic 
_ data „_shpwed„that^^aS%^ 

Indian, SES data showed that 86% of the students surveyed were ineligi- 
ble and 14% were eligible to participate in the free lunch program. 

At Site No, 33, 139 RIF IBDP students were surveyed: 23 second 
graders (13 males and 10 females), 21 sixth graders (14 males and 7 
females), 49 ninth graders (23 males and 26 females), and 46 twelfth 
graders (24 males and 22 females). Males comprised 53,2% of the sample 
and females 46,8%, Of the students surveyed, 94,2% were white, 5% 
were American Indian, and .8% were black. The data showed 21,2% were 
eligible for free lunches, and 87,8% were ineligible. 

Subcontr actor Administration and Operational Characteristics 

The RIF IBDP was sponsored by the district school system. One 
high school, one junior high, and five elementary schools participated 
in the program. The RIF IBDP coordinator was the district Federal Aid/ 
Labor Relations Coordinator, All children, except those in K-3 at one 
elementary school, participated in the school year program. The first 
year of operation for the program was 1979-80, 
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Funding Characteristics 

The program was funded for $19,240. Private individuals donated 
$140, fund-raising activities contributed almost $2000, and donations 
by community groups contributed $858. Hie remaining local share of 
the money came from memorials and business donations. Th -urogram 
purchased 6452 books and had at the time of the survey, given away 
4^: and loaned 1986. 



Implementation of RIF IBDP at the Local Level 
Book Selection and Acquisition 

Each school selected its own books. Each had two book selections- 
one in the spring and one in the fall. The selection committee varied 
from school to school, but most had a parent, teacher, volunteer, and 
child. The number of members on the book selection committee varied 
with each school. After they had selected books, they sent their 
recommendations to the school coordinator, who screened the order and 
submitted it. 



The schools selected books from ERS, Dell, and Scholastic. They 
chose these suppliers for their variety in selection, for percent of 
discount, and for the kinds of books in which students were interested. 

Scholastic contributed to the new program by sending sample copies 
of new books. 

Pre-/Actual/Postdistribution Activities 

Predistribution activities varied from school to school. High- 
school activities included publicity through the high-school paper, 
students making posters to advertise the distribution, and discussion 
of the distribution and the books they would be interested in receiving 
in English. The elementary schools had sustained silent reading, sent 
notices home to parents, and made advertising posters. 
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The distribution consisted of displaying the books by grade groups- 
K-3, 4-6, 7-8, 9-12~in the library or cafeteria. The pos tdistribution 
activities were planned by the English Department at the time of the 
survey. Distributions were held approximately every 6 weeks. 

Participation of Students/Parents /Volunteers 

Students from grades 7 through 12 were involved in RIF IBDP. They 
were not only participants in the program but also served on book selec- 
tion committees and in monitoring distributions • Twenty-six parents 
and volunteers helped with the program. They were members of the book 
selection committee, helped with setting up distributions, and supervised 
distributions. The volunteers were recruited through the Parent Teacher 
Organization (PTO) , and students were selected by high-school English 
teachers. 

Components of Loan Program 

The high school, junior high school, and four of the elementary 
schools had loan programs. Books were distributed in classrooms through 
mini-l?braries which were transported from room to room. Two thousand 
students participated in the loan program, which was supervised by the 
principal and reading teacher at each school. 

Since Site No. 33 was just beginning a loan program, it was too 
early to assess the benefits of the program. 
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SITE NO. 34 

Site Characteristics 

Site,^No. 34 is a city of approximately 161,000 population. It 
is a recreational travel center and is a distributing center for mining 
and. livestock raising. The RIF IBDP was sponsored at this site by a 
high school reading club. 

A total of 211 RIF and non-RIF students were surveyed: 59 ninth 
graders, 60 tenth graders, 47 eleventh graders, and 45 twelfth graders. 
Of the 211 students surveyed, 106, or 50% were male, 105, or 50% were 
female. Ethnic data showed that 70% of the students surveyed were white, 
27% were black, and 3% were Hispanic. SES data showed that 86% of the 
surveyed population were ineligible and 14% were eligible to participate 
in the free lunch program. 



At Site No. 34, 80 RIF IBDP students were surveyed: 26 ninth 
graders (14 male and 12 female), 31 tenth graders (17 male and 14 female), 
15 eleventh graders (6 male and 9 female) , and 8 twelfth graders (6 male 
and 2 female). I^ales comprised 53.8% of this population and 46.2% were 
female. Of the student surveyed, 42.5% were white, 51.3% were black, 
and 6.2% were Hispanic. Of the data reported, 31.2% of the students 
were eligible for free lunch, 68.8% were ineligible. 

Subcontractor Administration and Operating Characteristics 

Student indifference to books and reading motivated the reading 
teacher at the high school to initia.j a RIF IBDP. All students in 
her '•'^.ading classes and the basic English classes were RIF IBDP 
participants. The RIF coordinator ordered books, paid vouchers-, and 
scheduled distribution and fund-raising events. The program was in 
its third year of operation. > ' 

Funding Characteristics 

Funds for the program were raised by RIF club fund-raising 
activities (dances, rummage sales, etc.), and donations by student 
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government and private sponsors. All the books were given to students 
wh^ participated in the program. During the 1979--80 school year, 580 
books were purchased and 600 were given away (20 were from the previous 
year's program). The local share of funding was $300. 

Implementation of RIF IBDP at the Local Level 

Book Selection and Acquisition 

The book selection committee was made up of RIF club members 
selected by the club president, advisory council, and a 'librarian. 
The committee selected and ordered all books for distribution at the 
beginning of the program. All books were ordered from^ Scholastic 
and Western' Publishing Company. These publishers were selected because 
of their variety, discount, ease in ordering, and prompt response to 
book orders. Both ser.t sample packages of books. 

P re-ZActual/Postdistribu^ion Activities 

Predistribution activities included making posters which described 
the upcoming distribution. The distribution had a party atmosphere. 
There were a variety of selections at different reading levels, and 
each student chose one book. The distribution took place in the 
reading room. At the time of the survey. Site No. 34"liad no postdistri- 
bution activities. 

Participation of Students /Parents /Volunteers 

Volunteers wera recruited through personal contact and helped 
with distribution activities. Students seemed to be excited aHout 
RIF activities, and their positive attitude carried over to other areas 
of school. Parents were interested in their children's reading but 
needed to become more involved not only with their children's Reading 
hut with other activities as well. 

Components of Loan Program 

At the time of this survey, this::sit:e had ;no loan program. 



SITE NO. 35 



Site Characteristics 

Site No. 35 is a small, western city with a population of nearly 
30,000 people. It is a beach resort; orchards, vineyards, and farming 
provide principal sources of employment for the area's population. 
Children surveyed at this site were residents of a small, outlying, 
middle class, suburban community. 

The RIF IBDP school surveyed had a total enrollment of 503 
children in the firsit through sixth grades, all served by RIF IBDP. 
Approximately 92% of the children were white, 5% were Hispanic, and 
the remaining 3% were black and other minorities. 

A total of 201 RIF and non-RIF children (100 first graders and 101 
third graders) were administered questionnaires. Of the 201 students 
. surveyed, 106, or 52.7%, were male, and 91, or 45.3%, were female with 
data missing for four, or 2%, of the sample. Ethnic data showed that 
68.7% of students surveyed were white, 3% black, 14.4% Hispanic, and .5% 
American Indian; ethnic data were missing for 13.4% of the sample. SES 
data showed 44.3% of students surveyed were ineligible, and 41.3% were 
eligible for participation in the free lunch program; SES data were missii 
on 14.4% of the sample population. 

At Site No. 35, 94 RIF IBDP students were surveyed: 45 first 
graders (23 male and 22 female) dnd 49 third graders (28 male and 21 
female). Males comprised 54% of this population, and 46% were female. 
Of the students surveyed, 82.8% were white, 4.1% were black, 1.4% were 
American Indian, and 12.3% were Hispanic. SES data were not available on 
18% of the students surveyed; of the data reported, 42.5% of the students 
were eligible for free lunch, 39.5% were ineligible. 

Subcontraator Administration and Operating Characteristics 

The RIF IBDP subcontract was administered by the Junior Women's 
Club, a local women's group, which became involved in RIF IBDP when a 
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small RIF IBDP group in Che community needed assistance. As the women's 
club entirely supported RIF, IBDP objectives, it decided to sponsor a RIF 
IBDP of its own. Since that time, the women's club supported RIF IBDP in 
different schools each year. Each year, the group selected schools for 
participation after consultation with the superintendent of public schools 
to determine which schools needed support in their reading program and were 
also interested in having a RIF IBDP. 

Three elementary schools were selected for RIF participation during 
the 1979-80 school year. All children enrolled in the^e schools participated 
in the distribution program. The RIF IBDP in the three schools operated 
only during the school year. The program was in the third year of operation. 

Funding Characteristics 

The women's club acquired funds to purchase RIF IBDP books through 
a variety of means. The group sponsored an annual crafts show and sale 
in the fall of the year. Proceeds from the sale were used to buy a portion 
of RIF IBDP books. The subcontractor raised $1800 for RIF IBDP book 
purchases for the district through this and other fund-raising events; 
donations from community groups and private individuals were approximately 
$500. 

The total project budget for the RIF IBDP book purchase at the 
experimental school under study at this site was $1400. Half of . this 
amount was supplied by RIF IBDP matching Federal funds. A total of 2165 
books were purchased for RIF IBDP distributions at this school site; 503 
had been given away-to students at the time 'of the survey. 

Implementat ion of RIF IBDP at the Local Level 

Book Selection and Acquisition 

Books were selected by a book selection committee comprised of one 
teacher and four volunteers. Committee members met at the beginning of 
the school year to study the publishers' catalogs and select books for 
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order by percentage of discount, shipping cost, title, 'description, and 
author. When final book selections were made, one central book order was 
placed by the subcontractor. 

Scholastic and Sundance were the principal book suppliers for the 
RIF IBDP subcontractor at this site. They were selected because of their 
wide selection of titles, percent of discount, clear ordering procedures, 
and quick response to book orders. 

Pra-/Actual/Postdistribution Activities 

For predistribution, posters were displayed around the school to 
announce the coming of the RIF IBDP program; fliers were also sent home 
to parents to make them aware of RIF IBDP distribution day. In addition, 
the first RIF IBDP distribution of the school year received press coverage 
which informed the community of the book give away. 

On the scheduled date of distribution, the subcontractor delivered 
RIF IBDP books and set up the book display. Each class was brought in 
separately to choose books. Prior to choosing books, children played 
games or heard a story. Distributions were scheduled about 16 weeks 
apart. 

The only postdistribution activity known to the subcontractor was 
the questionnaire developed and administered to teachers by the subcon- 
tractor to elicit teacher response to the RIF IBDP distribution. 

Participation of Students/Parents /Volunteers 

Volunteers assisted in the book selection process, at distributions, 
and in fund-raising events. Community and business groups played a part 
in the RIF IBDP by supporting- fund raisers and donating door prizes at 
Such events . 

At the time of this study, about 15 volunteers participated in RIF 
IBDP activities. Most were recruited through the club membership. As 
stated previously, the book selection committee was made up of four 
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volunteers and one teacher; the planning of RIF IBDP distributions was 
handled by two additional volunteers. Overall, there was very little 
parent involvement in RIF IBDP and no student partiipation except in the 
book selection process. 

Components of Loan Program 

The subcontractor did not operate a RIF IBDP loan program at this 

site. 
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SITE NO. 36 



Site Characteristics 

Site No. 36 is an industrial distributing center for agriculture 
and mining as well as government. With a population of 260,000 it has a 
wide variety of ethnic groups and economic levels. The RIF IBDP functioned 
in 32 elementary schools, serving 12,156 students. 

A total of 227 RIF and non-RIF students were surveyed: 11^ fourth 
graders and 111 sixth graders. Of the 227 students surveyed, -122, or 54%, 
were male and 105, or 56%, were female. Ethnic data showed that 52% of 
the students surveyed were white, 19% were black, 11% were Asian, 6% were 
Hispanic, and 1% were American Indian. Ethnic data for 11% of the survey 
population were not reported. SES data showed that 71% of the students 
surveyed were ineligible, and 17% were eligible to participate ici- the free 
lunch program (data from the remaining 12% of the surveyed students were 
unavailable) . 

/ 

At Site No. 36, 112 RIF IBDP students were surve^d: 61 fourth 
graders (31 male and 30 female) and 51 sixth graders (26 male and 25 
female). Males comprised 50.9% of the total survey population, and 
49.1% were female. Of the studenta surveyed, 43.6% were white, 25% were 
black, 1.8% were Asian, and 6.3% were Hispanic; data were missing for 
23.3%. Of the data reported, 27.7% of the students were eligible for 
free lunch, 49.1% were ineligible; SES data were not available on 23.2% of 
the students surveyed. 

Subcont ractor Administration and Operating Characteristics 

The school district was the subcontractor lor' RIF. The RIF coor- 
dinator was the Director of Special Projects for the district. 

The program was in operation in 32 elementary schools and, according 
to the coordinator, would be operated in all the elementary schools if the 
money were available. The coordination of all RIF ac . -Titles was handled 
by the RIF coordinator. The book ordering and distribution was supervised 
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by the district librarian. There were 132 members of the book selection 
committee in 32 schools. The program had been in operation for 3 years; 
during that period, it had grown from participation of 17 schools to 32 
schools serving all grades. It was anticipated by the director that the 
program would serve 55 schools during the following school year. 

Funding Characteristics 

Funds were r:\ised by each school's Parent Teacher Association (PTA) 
and by state allocations. During the 1979-80 school year, the PTAs raised 
$1103 and the state contributed $19,761, for a total local share of $20,864. 
With this and the matching Federal share, this site bought 62,973 books, 
56,9 70 to be given away and 6003 for loan. 

Implementation of RIF IBDP at the Local Level 

Once a school became part of the RIF IBDP, the principal met with 
central office personnel to find out how the program operated and the 
district guidelines- He then established a RIF book selection committee'' 
made up of parents, central office personnel, teachers, volunteers, and 
children. The members of the committee were recommended by teachers or 
other parent volunteers. The committee met and selected books from 
publisher catalogs. The order was sent to the district office, and the 
district librarian ordered the books. The books were delivered to the 
central office, packaged according to the school order, and sent to 
schools for distribution. Books were ordered at the beginning of the 
program for all distributions. The RIF coordinator specified the data 
that orders had to be in to the central office, and each school responded. 
During the 1979-80 school year, books were ordered from Scholastic, Random 
House, Harper & Row, and Xerox. These pub\ishers were selected for their 
variety in selection, percent of discount, clarity of procedures, and 
timeliness of response. Publishers contributed sample kits, posters, and 
parent pamphlets. 

' Pre-/Actual/Postdistribution Activities 

Predistribution activities varied from school to school since the 
RIF committee in each school was responsible for developing pre- and post- 
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distribution activities. The parents and volunteers on the RIF committee 
sponsored a famous character contest, name the author contest, authors from 
many lands poster contest, and dressed in authentic costumes for the 
distributions. 

Participation of Students/Parents/Volunteers 

The students were enthusiastic about the program. Parents supported 
all the activities of the program and seemed to have become more involved 
with the children's reading. It had also promoted better school-parent-child 
relationships through positive activity. There were 74 volunteers and 64 
parents involved in the book selection and planning and operation of the 
RIF IBDP. The parent volunteers were recruited by principals, teachers, 
and other parents. 

Components of Loan Program 

Site No. 36 did not have a loan program. They had a swap program; 
10% of the books were retained in each school. Students could exchange 
(swap) his or her book for another as desired. A total of 75% of the 
students voluntarily participated in the swap program because it gave them 
many different books to read. This program was supervised by parents, 
teachers, and the principal. 
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SITE NO. 37 j 

Site Characteristics 

Site No. 37 Is a small community of 10,000 people located In a 
rural area. The local economy is ' dominated by the large naval base which 
provides much of the area's job opportunities 

The surveyed school was a medium-sl^ed elementary school located 
on the outskirts of town. It had a large percentage of children from 
military families ^d high enrollment turnover rates during the school 
year. The total school population of about 500 children enrolled in 
grades 1-6 participated in the school year RIF program. 

A total of 287 RIF and non-RIF students— 134 second graders and 153 
fifth graders— were surveyed. Of this number, 149, or 51.9%, were male 
and 135, or 47.4%, were- female; data were missing for 3 students, or 1.1%, 
of the population. Ethnic data showed that 91.6% of the sample population 
was white, 4.9% Asian, 1.4% Hispanic, .7% black, and .4% American Indian; 
data were missing on 1.0% of the population. Of these students, 90.6% were 
ineligible and 9.4% eligible for participation in the free lunch program. 

At Site No. 37, 169 RIF IBDP students were surveyed: .83 second 
graders (47 male and 36 female) and 86 tenth graders (50 male and 36 female) 
Males comprised 57.4% of this population, and 42.6% were female. Of the 
students surveyed, 91.1% were white, 1.2% were black, 5.9% were Asian, and 
1.8% were Hispanic. Of these students, 5.9% were eligible for free lunch, 
and 94.1% were ineligible. 

Subcontractor Administration and Operating Characteristics 

Interest in starting the RIF IBDP was generated by the Title I reading 
teacher after she received literature describing the program from one of the 
National RIF field coordinators. The elementary school was the subcon- 
tractor of the RIF program. The program was coordinated by the school's 
Title I remedial reading teacher with the help of teachers > librarians, 
and parent volunteers. "Slow learners" and remedial groups were not 
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singled out for RIF participation as school officials felt that remedial 
readers would be stigmatized if they were the only ones to receive free 
books. 

The school operated a school-year RIF IBDP for the entire student 
body. The program was in its third year of operation. 

Funding Characteristics 

The Parent Advisory Council (PAC) raised all the money needed to 
purchase both RIF and loan books. Funds were raised primarily through 
bazaars and carnivals sponsored by parents. The Officer Wives Club was 
the only community group which had made a one-time donation. 

For the 1978-80 school year, the PAC raised $1500 in local funds 
which was matched by National RIF funding. At the time of the survey, 
only half of the $3000 RIF budget had been used to purchase 2300 books 
for RIF distributions and 300 books for the RIF loan library. Expenditures 
included $1000 for RIF distribution books, $300 for loan books, and $200 
for other expenses. 

Implementation of RIF IBDP at the Local Level 
Book Selection and Acquisition 

Book selections represented a composite of choices made by a student 
committee; a survey of students, parents, and teachers; and advice from 
the resident librarian. 

The majority of the books for RIF distributions were ordered at the 
start of the school year. Some books, however, were ordered approximately 
10 weeks before each distribution day. 

Site No. 37 ordered RIF books from several publishers, including 
Dell, Scholastic, Bantam Archway Children's Press, Bookmen, Xerox, and 
Grossett & Dunlap. These publishers were frequently used because of 

their wide variety, good discounts, and quick response to book orders. 

\ 
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Some of these publishers contributed free book samples and posters, and 
most of them provided catalogs for RIF book selections. 

Pre-/Actual/Postdistribution Activities 

The entire school was involved in the development of premotivational 
distribution activities, which included book theme display decoration 
contests and book character Dress-Up Days. 

On RIF distribution day, regarded as an all-day gala affair, each 
grade level (consisting of about 90 children) went to the decorated gym 
to select books. Before returning to their classrooms with their books, 
students heard stories and saw films which dealt with the RIF Day theme. 

Postdistribution activities were also conducted at the school and 
classroom levels. Children wrote reports and made posters of books they 
had read and displayed them in school hallways for all to see. 

Participation of Students/Parents/Volunteers 

Parent volunteers assumed a variety of roles in this program. Thev 
helped to process books, label books with RIF stamps and sheets, set up 
displays, and answer questions from children regarding book selection. As 
a result of the RIF program, parents became re involved in their children' 
reading. For example, when parents found that children's interest was 
high in such series as the Hardy Boys, Laura Wilder books, and 
Paddington Bear, they felt compelled to buy additional books to complete 
each of the series. 



A total of 58 adult volunteers participated in the RIF IBDP at one 
time or another throughout the school year. As mentioned previously, the 
book selection committee was made up of volunteer teachers, PAC members, 
and a student committee. Parent participation was usually invited through 
form letters which advertised the RIF IBDP and asked for parents' help 
with distribution activities. 
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Components of Loan Program 

Site No. 37 also operated a loan program in which the entire school 
of 500 children participated. The loan program was supervised by the 
school librarian. Loan books were marked "RIF" and were kept on special 
display in the main hall outside the library. During a typical month, 33% 
of books were borrowed by children, and only about 1% of them were not 
returned during the year. 

The RIF coordinator felt that loan program was beneficial because 
the most popular books were available to children in greater numbers. This 
helped to ease the difficulty that some children experienced in choosing 
between two books that they liked on distribution days. 
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Site Characteristics 

Site No. 38 is a middle class suburban community approximately 40 
miles northwest of a large city. The majority of the working population 
commutes to the city. The elementary school sponsors the RIF IBDP which 
serves 608 students in grades K-5. 

A total of 257 RIF and non-RIF children were administered question- 
naires: 118 second graders and 139 fourth graders.. Of the students 
surveyed, 126, or 49%, were male, and 131, or 51%, were female. Ethnic 
data showed that 93.4% were white, 3.5% were black, 1.5% were Hispanic, 
.8% were Asian, and .8% were not reported. SES data showed 59.1% of 
students surveyed were ineligible and 6.2% were eligible for participation 
in the free lunch program; SES data were missing for 34.7% of the population. 

At Site No. 38, 128 RIF IBDP students were surveyed: 51 second 
graders (25 male and 26 female) and 77 fourth graders (41 male and 36 
female). Males comprised 51^% of the total survey population, and 48.4% 
were female. Of the students surveyed, 95.3% were white, 3.1% were black, 
.8% were Asian, and .8% were Hispanic. Of the data reported, 1.6% of the 
students were eligible for free lunch, and 43.7% were ineligible; SES data 
were not available on 54.7% of the students surveyed. / ' 

Subcontractor Administration and Operarting Characteristics 

I-he RIF IBDP program at this site was initiated to provide reading 
enrichment for children in the district school. 

The elementary school is the subcontractor for the RIF IBDP, 
and the reading consultant is the coordinator for the school-year program 
which serves students in grades K-5. The program was in its fourth year 
of operation. 
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Funding Characteristics 

Local funis to purchase RIF books were raised through cake sales, 
book and craft fairs, and raffles. Local businesses donated merchandise 
to raffles. The program was funded for $1280 during 1979-80. 

During the 1979-80 school year, 1232 books were purchased, 1008 were 
to be given away, and 224 were to be used for the loan program. 

Implementation of RIF IBDP at the Local Level 

Book Selection and Acquisition 

Members of the book selection committee volunteered in response to 
letters which the reading coordinator sent home. Teachers were also 
members of the book selection committee. The committee chose the books 
which were ordered 4 weeks before the distribution. Books were ordered 
from Scholastic, Dell, Bookmen, Main Court, and Fearon-Pitman. Scholastic 
gave free sample books to the program. 

Pre-/Actual/Postdistribu^^.on Activities 

Predistribution activities were conducted by RIF Moms (classroom 
mothers) and fifth grade students. The Moms read stories and developed 
activities about authors, books, and characters. The fifth graders read 
stories anc gave book reports over the intercom which w^s calle^d "Book 
Talk." Distributions were held in each classroom. A wiJe variety of 
books were put out for children, and each child selected one. Postdis- 
tribution activities followed the same pattern as predistribution activities 

Participation of Students/Parents/Volunt ^ers 

Parents and volunteers participated in book selection and pre.-, 
actual, and postdistribution activities. Approximately 30 volunteers helped 
with some aspect of the program during the 1979-80 school year. They 
helped with fund-raising, book selection, distributions, and motivational^ 
activities. 
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As a result of RIF, teachers, parents, and students were ipore 
involved in recreational reading, and the students and parents had 
developed a relationship with the public library. The\ibrary initiated 
storybook hours for students with parent volunteers as readers. Many 
teachers implemented Sustained Silent Reading (SSR) programs in their 
classrooms. 



Components jf Loan Program 

Classroom librarfes developed as a result of extra RIF books at 
distributions* The classroom library was supervised^by . the teacher. The 
students were allowed to check books out for reading kt home. This. gave 
Che ^tudents an .opportunity to read many more books of a grettEr variety. 
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SECTION 6 

ALTERNATIVE BOOK DISTRIBUTION PROGRAMS 



.INTRODUCTION 

To provide insights to the management functions, program operations, 
and target populations of a range of IBDPs , alternative book distribution 
programs (ABDPs) were identified and examined by GRC. Eight such programs 
were explored. . No assumption was made that ABDPs are models or replicas 
of the RIF IBDP, or that the RIF IBDP was modeled on any ABDP. Although 
some ABDPs have components of the RIF IBDP, no one program is comparable. 

The eight alternative book distribution programs included in this 
study are: 

Scholastic Book Clubs 
Michigan Paperback Book Program 
Classroom Choices 
Home Assisted Reading Program 
Summer Super Scoop 
Xerox Educational Publications 
Evin Foley's Gift Book Progra-ii 
County Caravan Books 

The subsections which follow contain descriptions of the eight 
ABDPs examined. Included in these descriptive case studies are: 

• Program description 

- Philosophy 
Program goals 

- Scope 

Target audience 
Management 

- Activities 

« Association with RIF 

To collect this information, onsite interviews were held with one or 
more representatives of each program. 
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SCHOLASTIC BOOK CLUBS 

Student book clubs and magazines have offered children reading 
material at affordable prices for many years. In many instances, they^ 
are the source of the first books that students purchase for themselves. 

Program Description 

Scholastic Publishing Company offers a large variety of high 
motivation reading material at low prices. Scholastic sponsors six 
book clubs serving school audiences by grades. The clubs are: 

• See Saw (grades K-1) 

• Lucy (grades 2-3) 

• Arrow (grades 4-6) 

• Tab (grades 7-9) 

• Campus (grades 10-12) 

• College Bound Library (grades 10-12) 

The material for each book club is geared to the age group served and 
offers a varied selection of award winning books, challenging puzzle 
books, skill builders, and tempting high-interest fiction and non- 
fiction. The wide range of subjects and reading levels ensures that 
students will find something they will want and be able to read. 

Philosophy 

The idea behind giving students choices of inexpensive paperbacks 
which they can own is to stimulate pride in book ownership anr create 
an enjoyable experience with reading. The book clubs also offer teachers 
an opportunity to receive enrichment activities and games and build 
up their classroom paperback libraries. 

' Program Goals 

The goal of book clubs is to get books into the hands of students 
and increase their desire to and pleasure in reading. 



Scope 

The book clubs cover all grades K-12 and are available to all 
schools thraughout the United States. 



Target Audien ce 

Each of the six book clubs is geared to a special target popula- 
tion. The materials for each book club offers a wide range of reading 
level materials from high-interest low-vocabulary books to grade level 
and above- grade- level reading materials. 

Management 

Organization/Staf f ing/Sponsorship , The marketing manager has an 
in-house staff of two people. He also has field representatives in each 
state and thousands of classroo-ji teachers. Scholastic mails advertising 
materials about the book clubs tp teachers 8 to 10 times per year. 
The materials introduce new materials, send new catalogs, and send 
book club forms. The classroom teacher becomes the agent for the 
process. For his/her involvement he/she gets free books, language arts 
games, or skill development materials. 



Activities 

Catalogs for book selection come about every 2 months. Order 
sheets are enclosed with the catalogs. Each student gets an order 
blank which shows books, posters, etc. being offered and prices of 
each item, as the example shows in Figure 6.1. He/she fills out the 
order form and returns it to his/her classroom teacher. The teacher 
has a master form for recording the order and a self-addressed, 
postage-paid envelope for returning the order. Books and other 
materials cost from $0.40 to $2.50. 

Scholastic book clubs offer hard cover, permabound, or paper- 
back books. Their selections range from current children's best 
sellers to classics. The books offered are from three sources: 
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Figure 6.1, Scholastic Book Order Blank 
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• Books already published by other companies. 

• Original paperbacks which Scholastic produces. 

• Reprint rights to hard cover books. 

After the order is received by one of the Scholastic distribution 
service centers (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey; Jefferson City, Missouri; 
or Pleasanton, California), it is sent to the processing department, 
where it is key punched and processed. The order document form is 
then sent to shipping, where the order is picked, packed, and shipped 
library rate. The entire process t.kes. from 2 to 3 weeks until receipt. 

\ 

Association With RIF 

The goals of both programs are to increase students' reading by 
providing them with quality inexpensive books for their own. RIF gives 
the books to students. Scholastic provides the books at minimum cost. 
Both programs allow students freedom of selection and both enlist the 
aid of teachers in book ordering and dissemination of materials. 
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MICHIGAN PAPERBACK BOOK PROGRAM 



Program Description 

This state-sponsored Paperback Book Program was established by 
the Michigan State Legislature in 19 76. The State Legislature appro- 
priated $550,000 to be used as grants to school districts that wished 
to establish high-interest paperback libraries in local schools to 
encourage students to read. The program may operate in any school 
district in the state that applies for allotted entitlement grants. 

The Michigan Department of Education Right to Read Program is 
responsible for the administration and operation of the Paperback 
Book Program for t.he state. Each participating school district 
becomes the locaJ. sponsor of the program. The ordering of books and 
the payment of bills is done by the public school officials. 

Philosophy 

The underlying philosophy of the program is that the establishment 
of high-interest paperback libraries which are conducive to reading 
for pleasure may attract reluctant readers to the library and stimulate 
them » to read. 



Program Goals 

The program was funded to stimulate and sustain student interest 
in reading and to encourage students to use and expand their reading 
skills. 

Target Audience 

All local school districts in the state are eligible for participa- 
tion in the paperback program. Non~publi- schools may also qualify 
as eligible participants in the program. Therefore, all school children 
in the state are eligible for the program. 

Management 

All school districts that . accept an entitlement grant must agree 
to conduct the following activities: provide space for the library 
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collection; responsible supervision fo." the collection: simplified 
circulation and book accounting procedures; student participation in 
the book selection process; '=lc-\ operation of the paperback library 
during school, preschool, :in.: _>ostschool hours as feasible. 

The participating d: : .xct has the option of selecting the school 
for the library collection. The building may be at the elementary, 
junior high, or senior high school level. Funds are used to establish 
a reading room in a single school building within each district as long 
as the library in that building contains no more than three books per 
student. A district may establish reading rooms in additional school 
buildings when funding results in a reading room with more than three. . 
books per student in a particular building. 

Program guidelines do not ensure accessibility to paperback 
libraries to students who are not enrolled in the particular school 
in which the library is housed. The guidelines also offer little or 
no information on how to operationalize specific conditions set forth 
in the grant. 

Conditions of the grant specify that the paperback library is to 
be supervised by either parent volunteers, paraprof essionals , or 
professionals. Each district ir free to choose who will be responsible 
for supervision of the collection. 

Funding and Program Cost . Districts must provide matching funds 
equal to one-third of the state allotment. A maximum of 15% of the 
amount received from the state may be used for display devices; the 
entire local district contribution must be used for the purchase of 
paperback books. 

Activities 

Only high-level student interest books are purchased through 
the program. Excluded are textbooks, dictionaries, thesauruses, and 
most .classical books written for adults. 
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The number of books ordered and, therefore, the number of paperback 
libraries established in each district Vc^ries since state funds are 
distributed pro rata to all districts on the basis of each district's 
total public school enrollment. 

Association With RIF 

This alternative book program sponsored by the state is similar 
to the RIF distribution program in the following areas: 

• It provides for the purchase of high interest paperback 
books • 

o It makes books available to students from preschool to 
high school level. 

• School district sponsors must utilize a matching formula 
to qualify for participation in the program. 

• Guidelines require use of book selection committees. 
This program is different from RIF because: 

• It mandates the members of the book selection committee 
(student, parent, and faculty). 

• Provides for the establishment of paperback libraries 
for student use. 

• Does not specify the use of motivational activities. 
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CLASSROOM CHOICES 

Program Description 

Classroom Choices is a national project sponsored by the Inter- 
national Reading Association (IRA) . The program provides free books to 
elementary school children in five selected cities each year. Children 
• read the books and cast votes for the best liked books. Children's 
top book choices are then distributed nationwide-: to libraries by IRA 
and the Children's Book Council. 

, IRA sends 400 books per year to each study site to be shared 
.:ong the four or five participating schools at that site. At the 
close of the school year, books are divided equally and donated to the 
respective school libraries. 

The Classroom Choices project visited by the GRC study te^im 
is located in Columbus, Ohio, and is sponsored by Ohio State University. 

Philoscph/ 

IRA believes that children should have a voice in the types of 
books which are purchased by school and public libraries, since children 
themselves^are probahiy the best critics of books ^/ritten for them. 
By revie\4itg;]3paks, children: 

• Grow in their ability to judge a book. 

• Give insights to publishers, teachers, librarians, and 
parents on their feelings about books and provide educators 
with guidelines on what they feel are good books. 

/ 

Educators are seeing that many times the books they judge as "bad" 
are well liked by children. 

Program Goals 

Program goals are threefold: (1) to expose children to new books, 
(2) to instill in children that their opinions are important and worth- 
while, and (3) to provide librarians with information that will guide 
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them in the purchase of books for children and help them to select 
books which children like. 



Target Audience 

The local operation involve3 nearly 1000 children in grades 
kindergarten through 6, but the national program involves nearly 
10,000 children in cities across the country. Four or five schools 
representing different types of children in each city are selected 
for study participation. Five schools — 1 suburban, 1 private, 2 
alternative type (county), and 1 inner city school—participated in 
this study at the Columbus site'. 

Children's Choices appears to be representative of the country. 
The five study teams are representative of sections of the country, 
Fast, West, South and the Midwest. The fifth study team is a floating 
one located in the same city where che IRA conference is held. At 
each site, schools are selected to further reflect the representative- 
ness of a community. 

Management 

The Columbus Classroom Choices project is managed well an^* staffed 
by extremely qualified personnel. Gcod record keeping is essential.- 
to achieving programmatic goals and, from all indications, this appears 
to be done at this sice. Books are carefully processed and identified 
by volunteers and teachers prior to distribution. The evaluation 
component of the project is also well developed at the local and 
national level. 

The project has two drawbacks: (1) the 400 books sent to the 
study sites are selected by a committee comprised of team leaders, 
publishers, college librarians, and professors of children's literature. 
No teachers or school librarians rre included in the selection process. 
(2) Books are slow in coming and arrive throughout the school year. 
Sometimes books arrive too late to be read and evaluated by all 
participating children at a site. 
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IRA sends books to one school, where teachers meet and divide books 
among the five participating schools. The books are rotated among the 
schools four times during the year. In all but one school, teachers 
processed, cataloged, and screened books. At one srhool, two volunteer 
parents prepared books for distribution. 

The book selection process varies at the schools—in one case, 
the teacher selects the books for her class; in another, children 
select books from a special display in the library. Children reaci 
the books and vote for those which they liked best. Older children 
complete cards which rate the books on a scale of 1 to 5. Teachers 
ask the younger children how they liked particular books and children 
cast their votes by raising hands. 

Organiza tion/Staffing/Sponsorship . In Columbus, one teacher is 
responsible for the program at each school. Each teacher at this so^te^ 
is a Ph.D.^ candidate in the Reading Program at Ohio State University. 
The chairman of the Reading Prograu: at Ohio State is the Director 
of the Class room Choices project. 

Publishers donate aewly released children's books to IRA in 
order to get their books placed on lists which are distributed ^o 
librarians. Books are the hardback library type. The subject matter 
is well rounded and includes picture booses information books, poetry, 
and novels, among others. 

Funding and Program Cost . Operational cost of' the program 
is minimal—cost of books is borne by only the publishers, who wish to 
promote their books. IRA provides travel funds for teams' attendance 
at the IRA conference where teachers meet to decide on. the top 250*, 
100, and 50 most popular books selected by children. Books are also 
analyzed by teachers on the basis of children's votes and resulting 
classroom discussions and activities. 

The 400 books which are reviewed by participating schools at 
each site allow for an adequate sampling by children, if there were 
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^too' many books,, few books would receive eno^igh votes to make choices / 

valid. If there were too few, books would" be restricted to a smaller j 

number of children in a given time frame. Books are rotated every 2 ^ 
to 3 weeks' so children may^ have access to them. 

Activities • * i 

Activicies generated by ^this project are helpful to ever^^^^^a 
involved—thildren, teachers, educators , publishers , and schooTl^ibrarians 
Not only is a listing of the top books published, but study teams write 
short book reviews of the top 107 books which briefly describe those 
features which make books popular^, attractive, and special to children. 



The audience to which Children's Choices is addressed appears to 
be appropriate—publishers,- libraries, and the Children's Book Council, 
Any intelrested party may obtain children's selections by writing ' 
to the children's Book :ouncxl in New' York. ' ^ 

The program will most likely continue for some time, -The 
Children's Book Council is esrtremely interested and is working with IRA 
to support and i5romote findings of the Classroom Choices projects. 

Association JWith- RIF " 

IRA is familiar with the RIf program operations but does not 
attempt to work with RIF for two reasons: 

• ■ IRA feels that the large-scale. RIF distributions are 

best, handled by schools and not universities. 

• RIF books should go to children who would not otherwise 
get books. 

^ The programs are similar in the following areas: children 
are motivatad to read books, and they have a large selection of books 
from which to choose; also, many classroom activities result from 
childran's reading. The program is dissimilar because the Classroom 
Choices books are hardback, and children read the books but do not keep 
them. Also, schools incur no cost for the books. 
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HOME ASSISTED READING PROGRAM (H.A.R.P.) 

Research indicates that the home environment and parents' reading 
habits are the best encouragement for student reading, Ei\joyable 
material placed in the hands of children and adults makes reading an 
entertaining activity. 

The Home Assisted Reading Program (H.A.R.P.) of Upper Darby, 
Pennsylvania, represents a cooperative endeavor between public and 
non-public schools in working to effect reading improvement in the 
community. Over 100 families from each school have enthusiastically 
become involved in H.A.R.P. A family becomes a H.A.R.P. reading family 
by signing a pledge that for 15 minutes a dily (or the equivalent each 
week) everyone in the household will read something interesting. 

Any family with one child at Upper Darby High School or 
Archbishop Prendergast High School is eligible for the H.A.R.P. project. 

Program Description 
Philosophy 

The philosophy of the program is based on that of Fader, The 
New Rooked on Books, p. 3, which states that students who learn to 
iasko^eiate both pleasure and necessity with acts of literacy will 
le^rn to read and write. 

\ 

Program Goals 

\ ' 

One goal is to provide a home reading environment for 100 families 
distributed equally between Upper Darby High School and Archbishop 
Prendergast High School. The rationale was that everyone in the home, 
turning off the television and reading togethet at specific times 
during the week,' would encourage borderline non-readers in the school 
to embark on their own, reading programs. 
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Another goal is to increase and improve reading, without undue 
regard for the material read. The student must first be -a reader 
before he/she can develop reading taste and discrimination. In 
H.A.R.P,, students and parents operate as their own censors when 
::ecping reading material. 

Sco{je ' 

The project serves over 5000 students. in two high schools and 

158 families of these students. . •tr 

f 

Target Audience 

The talrget audience is the families of weak readers in Upper 
Darby and Archbishop Prendergast High Schools. These families are 
given material about the programs and invited to participate. Partici- 
pation in the program is voluntary and is accomplished by filling out 
an application. 

Management . ^ 

Qrganiza tion/Staffing/ S ponsor'ship . The program is organized for 
schools and for the home. The school. H.A.R.P . centers are located 
in highly visible areas of the school with comfortable seating and 
good lighting. The centers are open during the entire school day. 
The families being served by bookcallers receive. the books of their 
choice every 3 to 4 weeks. The community coordinator recruits book 
callers from different areas in the coTranunity. * Responding reading 
families are assigned to a bookcaller by geographical area. 

The coordinator holds orientation meetings for bookcallers and 
may accompany them on their first bookcalls. She maintains a notebook 
which holds the copies- of the bookcallers' reports and keeps track 
of' the number of reading families* each bookcaller has. Every 2 to 3 
months she calls a meeting of all the bookcallers 'during which all 
aspects of the program are discussed and titles of books to be 
purchased are suggested by the bookcallers. Close contact with the 
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families and their reading preferences places the bookcaller in a good 
positioa to help with the selection of books. The community coordinate 
meets weekly with the =chool staff to facilitate the reading program 
in. the school. 



1, 



The heart of the program is the bookcaller, who is usually a 
mother in the community. The following are activities of the bookcallers 

Preparing for the Bnnkran . a telephone call is made to set 
up an appointment to visit the family a^ a time when as many 
family members as possible are at home. During this phone 
conversation, the bookcaller gathers information about the 
reading habits of the family members such as: father likes 
stories of the early west; mother likes Agatha Christie and 
dislikes science fiction; Danny, age 9, doesu't read at all. 
It is important to ask the ages of the children to find out 
as much as possible about tha kind of reading material 
which- may appeal to them. This family profile is kept in 
a pocket in the bookcaller 's notebook. Di-Les of the visits 
can be noted on the outside of the pocket. 

In order to save time, it is suggested that a bookcaller 
make appointments with two to three families before coming 
to the Reading Center to choose books. Aproximately four 
books per family member, with the exception of the pre- 
schooler who usually wants more, are brought to the home . 
for selection. 

The Bookcall. During the first visit with "the, family, it 
is iinportant to point o.ut that the. program works best if' 
every member of the family reads at least 15 minutes a day. 
Children notice the attitude of the parents toward reading! 
It shoiild also be stressed that if a book is not being 
enjoyed, it need not be finished or even read at all! 
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The bookcaller, that evening, jots down any comments about the 
titles brought or other titles and authors mentioned. These 
notes will help in selecting materials for this family 
in the future. Family members sign and date the cards 
found clipped to the back of the books. These cards are 
kept in the appropriate pocket in the bookcaller 's notebook. 
Before she leaves the house, t..-^ bookcaller gives the 
family her name and phone number on her H.A.R.P. visiting 
card in case more books are wanted before a 3-4 week 
period of time has elapsed (see sample below) . 



YOUR ri.A.R.P, BOOKCALLER IS 




/ 

Post Bookcall . Following the visit, the bookcaller writes 
up her report on a set of carbonless paper. She records 
the family's name, date of visit, names of family members, 
and theit selections by author's last^name and title. At 
the bottom of the page she writes do ni her impressions of 
the visit and other comments relevant to the family's 
reading habits. 

On succeeding visits, the bookcaller collects books and 
replaces che matching cards. The books may then be 
distributed to another family or returned to the Reading 
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Center. By referring to her copy of the reports before 
visits, the bookcaller can be sure of not bringing the 
same book twice. The following is a sample copy of a 
bookcaller 's report. 



MOORE FAMILY 348 Lombardy Road Ma6-9324 
Fifth visit 1-26-77 
Mr. Moore: 



Mrs. Moore: 



Tom: 

Bethann: 



Donald, David "Why the North Won the Civil War" 
Myrer, A. "Once An Eagle" 

Herbert, F. "Soul Catcher" 
Gold, D. "Bellevue" 

Lawrence, Bill "The Some Other Stuff Happening" 
Frankl, Viktor "Man's Search For Meaning" 
Sanders, Lawrence "The Tomorrow File" 
Wambaugh, Joseph "The Choirboys" 

Comenos, Cally "Tons of Trivia" 

Peck, Robert Newton "Millie's Boy" 
Carter; Samuel "The Happy Dolphins" 
Fox, Paula "2iowfish Live in the Sea" 
Balch, Glenn "Wild Horse Tamer" 
Stone, George "A Legend of Wolf Song" 

Silverberg, Robert "Worlds of Maybe" 
Von Daniaen, Erich "Gods from Outer Spaca" 
Blum, Ralph "Beyond Earth" 
Dick, Philip "The Preserving Machine" 
Ripley "Believe It or Not" 
Hurley., R.J. "Beyond Belief" 

The Moore family seems to be enjoying the selections very much. Mrs, 
Moore said that she- cho3e only one book in Tom's name- He was a non- 
reader before H.A.R.P. and,' in fact, when the family started, Tom was 
only a suggested participant. He has surprised the entire family 
because he has taken quite an interest in all the books. Mrs. Moore 
said no book is beyond his reach and he has pilfered many of the books 
chosen by other members of the family, read them, and thoroughly enjoyed 
them. The family is delighted with his'' increase — from virtually 
nothing to almost everything.. In fact, he has developed wide reading 
interests . . 



Brian: 
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Funding and Program Cost , The H,A,R,P. proje* i, is supported by 
funds from the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Department of Education, 
E^S^E^A, Title IV Part C Grant, The original Federal grant was for 
$18,500. Upper Darby High School has circulated over 3000 project 
books to interested individual students within the schpol, and Archbisho 
Prendergast High School has provided over 2000 books. Approximately, 
13,140 books have been distributed to families. * 

Activities 

H.A.R.P. centers in the school and the bookcallers provide easily 
accessible paperback books to a large audience. Teachers, parents, 
and students participate in the book selection process. They go to 
a book distributor and each select ten book titles for the program. 
In addition, another group .comes in and selects books from catalogs. 

Association With RIF 

The go^ls of RIF and H.A.R.P. are the same-^to motivate, students 
to read by making paperback books available to them. Both programs 
feel that, it is important to get books into the home. However, H.A.R.P, 
has an organized system for getting books into the home for all family 
members.' Linking up with local programs such as H.A.R.P, would provide 
continued support -to the goals RIF is trying to achieve. 
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SUMMER SUPER SCOOP 

Preparing children for living and coping in today's world is a 
joint responsibility of parents, schools, and the community . Because • / 
education involves a total lecrning environment, and because the Atlanta v 
(Georgia) Constitution and Journal wanted to do ity part as a ra'amber of ' 
the community, it introduced Summer Scoop. Summer Scoop is a learning 
guide written for parents to help them reinforce their children's reading 
and math skills through the use of the newspaper. 

f ■ 

The daily newspaper has served as an abundant source of information 
for teachers and students, as a part of the Newspaper in Education program. 
Because of the support given by teachers, the program is constantly 
growing. .Summer Scoop gives parents an opportunity to shar d in the 
education of their children. 

Program Description 

Philosophy 

The traditional summer vacation often causes regression in basic 
reading and math skills. Parents can do much to mitigate this by 
involving their children in planned activities. Summer Scoop shows 
parents how to work with their children so that they surtain che gains 
they have made during the school year. 

PiTogram Goals 

The goals of the program are to: 



Actively involve {parents in their children's education 
process. 



• To offer students opportunities to develop thair learning 
skills during the summer. 

• To provide an educational service to the community. 
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Summer Scoop was initiated during the 1977-78 school year. It was 
designed to be used with elementary-school-age children and was divided 
into three sections: primary (K-3) , intermediate (4, 5), and upper (6, 7), 
The three sections contained math and reading activies which parents could 
do with their children. Each activity listed the materials needed to 
complete the task and step-by-step instructions. Directions were simple 
enough that parents could create additional activities based, on these 
samples by using the daily newspaper. An added benefit was that by 
working with the children it would encourage children to read on their 
own. In addition, a Super Scoop activity was new each week in one of 
two daily papers. 

J 

' The activites in Summer Scoop were submitted by a group of teachers 
from the metropolitan. Atlanta area. These teachers were selected by a 
steering committee composed of representatives from school systems 
and the State Department of Education. 

During the 1978-79 school year, Super Scoop was joined by his 
sister Slug and his friend Flash. All three worked on the school 
paper, and the activities were based /on finding the scoop on newsworthy 
events- and completing a task in reading and math. The activities were 
set up so that, by using the Scoop addition as a guide, parents could use 
the daily newspaper as a supplemental activity all summer. 

During 1979-80 the Scoop Group Summer of 80 addition was again 
published and, in .addition, for 6 consecutive weeks there was a suppleuisv t 
using half the. Sunday comic section entitled "The Adventures of Triple 
Scoop." The activities in Triple Scoop were guides to happenings 
in the metropolitan Atlanta area and in the State of Georgia. 

During each year of the program an additional 6000-8000 
papers are sold on the day the Scoop supplement is in the- paper. 
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Target Audience 

The target audiences for the Scoop program are the children and 
parents served by the Atlanta Journal and .Constitution , The school 
system in the greater Atlanta area strongly supports the program. 
Schools may buy the supplements for 12c a copy. Many schools raised 
money to buy Scoop for every child in the school. One district bought 
copies for every child in the system. 

Management 

The Scoop supplement is a community \service program sponsored by 
Cox Enterprise. The basis for the project was the student results 
on the Georgia Criterion Reference Test. 

The project director is the Newspaper in Education consultant 
for the Atlantd Constitution. She, in cooperation with the training 
director, a steering committee, and a- writing committee, produce the 
supplement. The steering committee is composed of educators from area 
school districts and the State Department of Education. Members of the 
writing committee are teachers who write reading and math activities 
for primary, intermediate, and upper grades. These activities are 
submitted during the school year. The supplement is then put together 
by the project director (NIE consultant) and a copy editor, layout editor, 
and artist. This supplement is produced by Cox Enterprise as a public 
service effort. The cost of the supplement is approximately $22,000. 

The project is to be continued and,, in addition, C; x Enterprise 
has produced a series of four skill books to be used as ^juides for teachers 
in using the newspaper in the classroom. Level 1-3 of the series con- 
centrates on skill building, level of concentration, and comprehension 
building activities. 
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Activities 

The activities. in the Scoop supplement are created by teachers and 
are designed to foster skill development in the following areas: 

• Primary grades - naming objects, categorizing, selecting 
main ideas, classifying, spelling, etc, 

• Intermediate grades - identifying part to whole relationships, 
using map scales, evaluating, divergent thinking, drawing 
conclusions etc • 

• Upper grades ~ following directions, divergent thinking, 
skimming, planning, deductive reasoning, etc. 

During the first and second year of the supplement, children filled 
out a Join the Scoop Group application (Figure 6,2) . They were sent a 
button which made them members of the Scoop Group if they completed at 
least three activities in the supplement. If they completed 8-10 
activities, they received a Scoop T-shirt, The second year, they 
received visors. The 1980 Scoop Group earned a Triple Scoop T-shirt by 
completing 4 out of 6 of the Sunday Triple Scoop activities (Figure 6,3). 

Association with RIF 

Although there has only been informal association with RIF through 
the Right to Read/Basic Skills program, both programs are trying to 
promote reading involvement of -stiidents and parents. A former Georgia 
Right to Read Director developed the newspaper resource materials as 
part of her doctoral program at the University of Georgia. She had 
worked very closely with the training directc^r of the newspaper when he 
v^^as a member of the Right to Read Advisory CoiVil for the Department of 
Education, and both supported RIF. 

If RIF worked with the newspapers, NIE consultants could reach 
many more children (the newspapers have 6"60 million readers) and have 
more continuous reading motivation activities. This could be accomplished 
by (1) having, the subcontractor encourage coordination of all resource 
people in reading; (2) developing a handbook on the use of newspapers in 



JOIN THE SCOOP GROUP 



Barents: 

As you know filling out forms correctly takes greet skill. You con 
-help your chiW begm developing tt,i, skill by assisting him in filling 
out the SCOOP GROUP coupon and in addressing the envelope 
Don f forget to show him where to put the return address on the 
envelope. 



Yes. I would like to be a member of the SCOOP GROUP. 

Please send me your official SCOOP GROUP button. I 

will work with my parents on the SUMMER SCOOP activities. 



NAME. 



ADDRESS . 



(First) 



(lost) 



(Street) 



AGE. 



(Ciy) (Stole) 
GRADE. . 



(2p) 



SCHOOL 

MY PARENT'S NAME_ 



Mail to: SCOOP 

The Atlanta Journal and Constitution 
P.O. Box 4689 
Atlanta, Go. 30302 



L. 



Figure 6.2. Join the Scoop Group Application Form 



3H 




this Sunday, June 1 

' The Adventures of Triple Scoop" 
will join the regular Sunday comids as 
a special feature for six summer weeks. 

You'll meet ttie gang — Scoop, Rash and 
Slug — and share In their exciting summer 
episodes, escapades and projects. 
Plus, you will receive a special "Triple 
Scoop'* T-shirt when you participate in the 
Summer Scoop program. Each week a 
"Clip and Save" activity will be featured 
in the Sunday comics. 

CompfetB arty four of the six fury^fithd protects, 
return to: "Scoop", The Atlanta Journal and 
Constitution, P. 0. Box 4639, Atlanta GA 30302 by July 31, 
and receive your "Triple Scoop'* T-shirt. 



3. Earn a Triple Scoop T-Shirt Announceuient 
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the classroom or by using on^ of the very good ones developed by some 
of the nation's leading, papers; (3) holding sharing conferences of local 
RIF subcontractors, other interested advocates, including NIE consultants, 
volunteer groups, and parents; and (4) attending the National Newspaper 
in Education Conference. 
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XEROX EDUCATION PUBLICATIONS 

In 1977, a member of Xerox, Inc., who was on the Board of Directors 
for RIF, Inc., contact-d the RIF president for help in distributing ware- 
. house books. Although RIF declined, it did furnish a list of RIF subcon- 
• tractors. Xerox contacted these subcontractors, offering them hardcover 
and paperback books, media kits (containing records, filmstrips, and tapes), 
and a variety of posters. 

' Program Description 

Philosophy 

■ The idea. was to provide schools and other organisations with 
free books which ^they could use in this program in any way they wished. 

They could have a transfer truck full of books, but could not s jjcv them. 

They siraplyhad to take what they got and provide a place to storfc the 

books and someone to- unload - books when the truck arrived. 

Program Goals ^ - - 

The- goals were to prOv_..c. books to as many sources, as "wanted them 
until the warehouse no longer had- stored books. , In the past, the- books 
were destroyed. Now chey are providing reading material for many ' 
programs . ] . • . 

Scope _ 

For the year preceding this interview, this publisher donated • ' 
over 11. million bdoks and. media kits to RIF subcontractors located 
in 41 states. An 'additional 2. 5 million bboks werd donated to religi^^us 
and charitable non-profit groups. ' . • 

. ' Target Audience - ' 

•■ Donations, are targeted for use by school-age .children ranging from 
kindergarten to high school... Donations are made to non-profit school 
organizations and religious and charitable foundations..' 



Management 



Organization/Staffing/Sponsorship , Xerox is a book supplier 
for RIF as well as having an alternative book distribution program. 

The program is administered by the manager of Purchasing and 
Incentive Planning and a donations administrator who is his executive 
assistant. 

Funding and Program Co st> Funding for this huge donation program 
is supplied indirectly through the parent organization, Xerox, Inc. 

Recipien^ts oi; the' donated books incur virtually no expense. 
They are required to* provide adequate storage space for books and the 
manpower to unload delivery trucks- All other costs are borne by t.ie 
publishing company.- Shipping charges for 1978 totaled $,80,000. The 
company did not release a figure for the value of the 11 million books 
given away and the cost of management staff time, 

• Planning . Th'e donations administrator contacts the prospective 
donor, explains who she is, and describes the Xerox gift program. 
This includes: 

• Number of titles available 

• Grade levels available 
' Type of books ^ 

• Quantity donor would need (based on number of children 
donor serves) 

Suggested ways for using books 
. • Advice that books are* not for resale 

She also describes shipping including the following: 

• Xerox pays for all shipping 

• Donor must provide marv- >^wer to unload truck * 
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• Notification of book shipment 

• Arrival time for books 

• Amount of storage space needed 

Activitie s 

y Non-RIF prospective donees may request donations from the publishinj 
company directly; RIF programs, however, must forward their applications 
for donations through the RIF national office. 

All programs selected for free, books will be contacted by the 
Donations Office and given a description of the program. 

Association With RIF 

Gift books contributed by this publisher have been a tremendous 
aid to RIF subcontractors in addition to promoting the causes of 
national RIF. Donated books have bolstered sagging RIF programs which 
were unable to acquire enough funds to purchase a sufficient amount 
of books for distributions, and have provided such large inventories that 
summer distributions could be conducted. Gift books and posters have 
been used as prizes and rewards which have acted as additional reading 
motivators for RIF student participants. Also, publisher donations 
to some non-RIF programs have stimulated an interest to organize RIF 
programs for children in their community. 

However, the impact that Xerox book donations was having on RIF led 
to the agreement that all curr&nt RIF subcontractors would go through 
national RIF to receive Xerox donations. Both RIF and Xerox are working 
toward a mutual concern — the improvement of reading. 

Books donated by Xerox to RIF subcontractors are to be distributed 
by RIF guidelines. Books donated to other non-profit organizations 
must be given to children and cannot be sold to any party under any 
circumstances. The publishing ■ company also provides technical assistance 
to groups regarding ideas to stimulate reading interest in children. 
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EVIN FOLEY'S GIFT BOOK PROGRAM 

This is essentially a one-person, totally volunteer program 
which seeks to give free books to populations who are generally not 
reached. This fref2 book distribution program has been in operation 
for 20 years a^d has served a variety f Massachusetts and aeighboring 
state institutions, including adult and juvenile correction institutions, 
churches, hbspitals, youth homes, and homes for the elderly. 

" Program Description 

The program is a book give-away which donates thousand, of books 
£ach year to the target groups. Books are obtained from anyone who 
will donate them—book suppliers, individuals, community groups, and 
foundations. Additionally, a small amount of money is available to 
purchase books. This money is received from the State Right to Read 
Program, donations from individuals, yard sales, and US Postal auctions. 

Philosophy 

The principal idea behind the program is to "serve the unserved." 
The only condition placed upon the receiver institutions is that books 
are to be given away rather than to be used to start libraries. However, 
the program has assisted some correction facilities in obtaining state 
and Federal funds for their libraries. 

Program Goals 

Goals cf this free book give-away program are to provide a 
therapeutic and recreational ortlet as well as a learning stimulus for 
shut-in populations who have limited access co book purchase or selection 

Scope 

The program donates about $100,000 worth of books each year to 
the target groups, primarily the adult prisons. 



i 
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Currently, letters and wo rd-of -mouth are the primary means tor 
assessing the response to the program. The program director has 
received dozens of letters over the years which attest to target group 
response to the free book give aways . The program has also made a 
tremendous, impact in assisting some correct.' ->nal facilities to obtain 
state and Federal funds for law libraries. 

, Target Audience 

This program is targeted to prisons, youth homes, hospitals, 
and homes for the elderly in the State of Massachusetts cxnd neighboring 
.states. Adult persons are the primary recipients of the bock give- 
away. There are basically two types of receivers — those who are perma- 
nently on the target list (two adult correctional facilities) and 
those who receive one or two distributions of books (hospitals, nursing homes) 

Management 

Organizat ion/Staffing/Sponsorship . This book distribution program 
is managed and coordinated solely through the volunteer efforts of a 
community college librarian. The program util:lzes senior citizens as 
volunteers to pickup, store, and deliver books. 

The program has no designated office space: however, some 
churches and the community college allocate temporary space for book 
storage. The community college has also donated use of a truck 
for transporting the books to groups/institutions around the state. 

The effectiveness and longevity of this program is attributed 
solely ro the strong management skills and personal energies and dedica- 
tion of the program's volunteer director. The program is new "easy 
to run" because of the director's experience in managing the program 
and because of the personal relationships he has established over the 
past 20 years with a large number of book suppliers who call him and 
ask to provide specific materials needed by the program. The small 
staffing of the program does not permit the monitoring of institutions 
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which receive books; assessment of the program is informal— based 
only on letters and word-of-mouth reports. 

Fun ding and Program Cost . Funding for the program is by . donations' 
of money and books. Book suppliers donate thousand's of books, and money 
is contributed to the program from individuals, the State Right to Read 
■ Program, and the US Postal Service. As it is an all-volunteer effort, 
the cost of operating the program is minimal. The only expenses inrurrcd 
are the purchase of some books, gasoline for book transport, and 
occasional shipping charges. 

Activities 

Program operations involve three main activities: (1) book 
acquisition, which is handled by the volunteer director? (2) book 
processing and shipping arrangements* and (3) book giveaway, which 
is handled by senior citizen voluntee-s and the volunteer director. 
The small amount Oi." paperwork associated with these tasks, because 
of the volunteer status of the program, contributes to the efficiency 
of task corapletion. Over tV > years, contacts have been built up with 
book suppliers as well as the target audience so the distribution 
of books is a very organized and efficient process. 

An assorted selection of both hardcover and paperback books are 
provided to target groups. Book types include a wide range of 
appealing fiction, non-fiction, anH,. reference books for adults and 
children. 

Association With RIF 

This program bis not attempted to work with RIF because it 
primarily serves ^dult populations and has chosen not to organize 
fund-raising activities for the purchase of books. Many of the 
program components are similar. Both programs work with volunteers, 
both give books away, and both stress freedom of choice. Unlike the 
RIF program, motivational activities and programs for giving books 
to targeted groups are dependent upon institution officials who receive 
the books; no attempt is made by the program director to control or monitor 
the giveaway process in any way. 
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COUNTRY CARAVAN BOOKS. 

Country Caravan Books began 3 years ago with the c ^ on that 

outstanding children's literature selections could be made avail? • 
to Vermont students, teachers, and parents through the convenient 
medium of a school book fair. 

Program Description 

Philosophy 

The i .'ea behind the book fairs is to expose children to good 
literature which will increase their reading pleasure as well as 
sharpen their reading taste. 

Program Goals 

The goal of the program is to introduce quality literature which, 
is unfamiliar to children, parents, and teachers, and make it available 
to them at convenient prices. 

Scope 

Country Caravan sponsors about 60 book fairs each year throughout 
the state of Vermont. In some schools, only students and teachers 
participate. However, more and more schools are holding book fairs 
at night so parents and other community members may attend and purchase 
books. Schools benefit from the book fairs in two ways: 

• . Discounts of 10 to 15% on books purchased. 

• A direct 10% profit from gross sales. 

Target Audience 

The target audience is the children in Vermont schools. However, 
increasing numbers of book fairs are being held for other members of 
the community. 
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Management 

Country Caravan is a Vermont-based children's book' service operated 
by three women. They are qualified book fair distributors and have 
•accounts with most major publishers as yell as Vermont publishers and 
distributors. rr.a director of the program, a children's literature 
consultant, tailors each book fair to the unique interest of each 
participating, school. In addition to the book fairs. Country Caravan 
publishes a book fair bulletin which suggests authors and books that 
would be interesting to read. The director of the program- also works 
as a consultant on children's literature. 

All book fairs are scheduled for a school year during the previoui 
school year and the summer. Since the company is small, it can only 
serve a limited amount of schools. 

Each book fair is tailored to the needs of the participating 
school. Suggestions for publicizing book fairs are given by the company. 

Association With RIF 

There has been some association with RIF activities through the 
Vermont Right to Read Director. , The director of ■ the program has worked 
with the state Right to Read Director in conducting reading workshops 
for teachers and parents. 
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SECTION 7 
ANALYSIS OF SURVEY RESPONSE S 

As discussed in Section 2, the major objective of this study was 
to assess the impact of the Inexpensi'-e Book Distribution Program (IBDP) 
on reading motivation and reading behavior (as reported by students, 
parents, teachers, librarians, and school administrators). As such, 
the survey instruments administered in the fall of 1979 were designed 
to provide baseline pretreatment data to be compared with spring 1980 
posttreatment survey results to assess the impact of the IBDP, 

The absence of posttreatment data—inclusive of teacher, librarian, 
and administrator opinion data which was scheduled for collection only 
during the posttreatment survey — precludes a meaningful analysis of 
many research issues this study sought to address. Nonetheless, an 
examination of pretreatment data alone provides several significant 
insights into the nature of ^student attitudes toward reading and the 
reading habits of students in the schools surveyed in this study, in 
particular, data reported by parents surveyed during the fall data collec- 
tion compared to student response give some valuable insights which should 
be helpful to the RIF IBDPs. 

The research design used in this study made no attempt to select 
an institutional sample which was in any way repre^ftitative of schools 
and school systems nationwide. Therefore, the restSs of this analysis 
cannot be generalized to all students and parents. These'^ results do, 
however, confirm several generally held assumptions about differences in 
reading attitudes and behavior of students in different grades, identify 
several characteristics about reading attitudes and behavior pf students 
in different, grades, and identify several characteristics o*reading 
attitudes and behavior (of both students and parents) which should be the 
subject of further investigation. 
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The following subsections present an analysis of observed trends 

in: 

• Attitudes toward reading 

• Reading motivation 

• Reading behavior 

Attitudes Toward Readin)^ 

Survey data from first through third graders are presented with 
the caution that the reading attitudes, motivation, and behavior of 
children at this age are in the formative or developmental stage. 
Consequently, student perception and articulation of interest, preferences, 
and habits, particularly grade 1 students, may not be particularly 
meaningful or interprer.able except in terms of these reference groups. 

A majority of stud^ats in grades 1-3 read because it's fun according 
tc study results, rather than because they have to (83% vs. 17%). As 
shown in Table 7.1, little variation in these reports occurs between 
grades. The greatest difference is reflected in the finding that 80 
of the students in grade 2 read because it's fun, while 87% of the students 
in grade 3 read because it's fun. 

When asked if they thought that they were good readers, 71% of the 
students surveyed in grades 1-3 responded affirmatively on a grade by 
grade basis. The percentage of students responding affirmatively declined 
from 75% of first gr iders to 62% of the third graders. Approximately 16% 
of the surveyed students said they were "not sure" if they were good 
readers. It should be noted that from grades 1 through 3, there is a 
noticeable increase in the percentage of students reporting that they were 
not sure if they were good readers. Table 7.2 shows this data. 
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TABLE 7.1 

QUESTION 9 - DO YOU READ BECAUSE IT'S FUN OR ONLY BECAUSE YOU HAVE TO 







Response by Grade Level in 7. 


Grade 


(1) 

Fun 




(2) 
Have To 


(3) 
Not Sure 


1 


82 




18 


N/A 


2 


80 




20 


N/A 


3 


87 




13 


N/A 


TOTAL 


83 

i 


17 


N/A 



/ 

TABLE 7.2 

QUESTION 12 - DO YOU THINK YOU ARE A GOOD READER? 



Grade 


Response by Grade Level in 7. 

(1) (2) (3) 
Yes No Not Sure 


1 


75 


15 


10 


2 


77 


10 


13 


3 


62 


14 


24 


TOTAL 


71 


13 


16 

■ 1 
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Table 7.3 contains a summary of first, second, and third graders' 
responses to the question, "Do other people think you are a good reader: 
Affirmative responses to this question are identical for first and second 
graders, but decrease by 15% for third graders. Negative iresponses to 
this question are reasonably consistent for the three grade levels 

Ived. In the "Not Sure" response category, it can be seen that there 
increase of 18% from grade 1 to grade 3. This inc -ease in "Not Sure" 
responses is nearly the same as che 15% decline in af innative r apnnses 
ahowr . column 1 of Table 7.3. When responses in Table 7.3 a. e ,:rastec 
with :=elf-perception responses in Table 7.2, it can be seen that students 
are less certain of how others perceive their reading ability tha, - 
are of their own perception of their reading ability. It is also worth 
noting that the percentage of negative responses (column 2 of Tables 
7.2 and 7.3) are reasonably constant over grade levels for both questions. 



TABLE 7.3 

.QUESTION 13 - DO OTHER PEOPLE THINK YOU ARE A GOOD READER? 





Response bv Grade Level in V. 


Grade 


(1) 

Yes 


(2) 

No 


(3) 
Not Sure 


1 


62 


15 


23 


2 


62 


11 


27 


3 


47 


12 


41 


TOTAL 


57 


12 


31 
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The vast majority of students 
As shown in Table 7.4, 86% claim to 
school, however, erodes by the time 
decline from 91% to 71% from second 



surveyed in grades 1-3 like school, 
like school. Positive regard for 
students enter third grade (note the 
to third grade) . 



TABLE 7.4 
QUESTION 11 DO YOU LIKE SCHOOL? 



Grade 


Rasponse by Grade Level in % 

C) (2) (3) 
Yes Mo Not Sure 


1 


92 


6 


^ 2 


2 


91 


6 


3 


3 


77 


10 


13 


TOTAL 


86 


8 


6 



Students in grades 1-3 show a decline in their regard for school, 
their reading interest, and their perceived reading ability as they proceed 
from first to third grade. 

Students in grades 4-12 also show a decline in their regard for 
school as depicted in Table 7.5, which summarizes fourth through twelfth 
grade student responses to the statement, "I like school." 

Not surprisingly, this finding parallels student responses to the 
statement "Reading is fun" presented in Table 7.6. As shown by data 
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TABLE 7.5 
QUESTION 23-1 LIKE SCHOOL 



TABLE 7.6 
QUESTION 1 - READING IS FUN 



Grade 


Agree 


Neutral 


DisaarBfi 




Grade 


Agree 


NflLltl"5l' 




4 


58.7 


20.3 


19.4 




4 


83.1 




L n 


5 


54.7 


24.0 


19. 7 




5 


78.7 


16. 9 


3.5 


6 


. 51.4 


27.1 


19. 9 




6 


80.5 


15.0 




7 


51.3 


31.0 


15.8 




7 


71.0 


24.3 


4.1 


3 


51.4 


29.4' 


18.0 




8 


64.5 


29.0 


6.1 


c 


48.3 


29.7 


20.2 




9 


58.6 


33.4 


7.5 


10 


50.5 


31.6 


16.3 




10 


62.9 


30.0 


6.5 


11 


35.9 


39.3 


24.0 




11 


53.0 


38.9 


6.4 


12 


47.6 


35.5 

1 


L6.2 




1? 

1 


53.1 


27.4 


9.2 


Response by grade level 


in % 


Response 


by grade level 


in' % 



presented in this table, favorable attitudes toward reading decline 
steadily from early elementary school— where a little over 83% of the 
fourth grade respondents indicated that they felt that reading is fun- 
through high school, where just over 53% of the respondents^ reported 
feeling that reading is fun. It is, however, surprising to note that 
declining positive attitudes toward reading are not accurately paralleled 
in attitudes toward self as reader. As reported in Table 7.7, positive 
perceptions of self as reader declined only about 11% from fourth grade- 
where 68% of the respondents reportedly considered themselves good 
readers— to twelfth grade, where over 57% of the respondents reported 
that they considered themselves good readers. 

This apparently positive attitude toward self as reader is reinforced 
by responses given to the question "When you read a book and understand 
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it, [it is] because "^..Of all respondents, 23% reportedly felt it 

was because they were smart, and over 55% felt it was because they tried 
b-rd— both of which suggest a belief in their ability and dfisire. Only •, 
• 22% of the respondents felt that their ability to read and understand was 
based on "luck" (4%) or, easy material (18%). 

. Respondent perceptions about the importance of reading posed an 
interesting counterpol'nt to this observation. When asked to respond to 
the statement "I think I can have a better job when I grow up if I am a 
good reader," over 70% of the students in all grades responded in the 
affirmative. However, as shown in Table 7.8, percentage responses by 
grade declined from appxcximately 79% for fourth graders to 71% for 
twelfth graders. 



TABLE 7.7 

QUESTION 18 - I THINK J. AM 
A GOOD READER 



Grade 


Agree 


Neutral 


Disagree 


4 


68.3 


• 18.5 


11.2 


5 


67.6 


20.5 


11.0 


,6 


63.6 


24.0 


10.0 










7 


54.4 


31.3 


12.6 


8c 


63.9 


■ 25.0 


10.. 2 


9 


56.7 


28.8 


12.8 


10 


62.2 


27.4 


8.6 


11 


60.9 


31.? i 


6.9 


12 


57.2 


33.7 1 


9.2 











Response by grade level iri % 

7- 



TABLE 7.3 

QUESTION 4-1 THINK I CAN HAVE A 
BETTER JOB WHEN I GROW UP IF I AM 
A GOOD READER 



Grade 


Agree 


Neutral 


Disagree 


4 


79.3 


10.2 


8.6 


5 . 


81.6 


11.4 


5.7 


6 


79.5 


13.4 


6.2 


7, 


77.8 


15.3 


5.4 


8 


74'. 8 


16.9 


7.7 


9 


70.2 


20.0 


8.5 


10 


78.3 


14.1 


6.5 


11 


70. 6\ 


19.0 


9.9 


12 


71.8 


15.8 


12.1 



Response by grade level in % 
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When asked if they would "... rather ask someone how to make 
something (or) read how to make it" and whether they "... like to read 
to find out how to do things or make things," student responses indicated 
a preference for reading, on fh^ average 70% of the time. However, as 
is the case with other findings, the percentage of responses in favor of 
reading declines from a high in fourth grade (59% and 80%, respectively) 
to twelfth grade (42% and 58%, respectively) (see Table 7.9). 



TABLE 7.9 



QUESTION 5 - mm I MAKE SOMETHING, 
I'D RATHER ASK SOMEBODY HOW TO 
MAKE IT THAN READ HOW TO DO IT 



QUESTION 6-1 LIKE TO READ TO 
FIND OUT HOW TO DO THINGS OR 
MAKE THINGS 



Grade 


Agree 


Neutral 


Disagree 




Grade 


Agree 


Neutral 


Disagree 


4 


23.2 


13. 7 


59.7 




4 


80.2 


11.7 


6.6 


5 


20.9 


19.4 


57.3 




^ 5 


78.8 


14.5 


5.7 


5 


16.0 


21.7 


60.0 




6 


75.9 


16.8 


6.6 


7 


22.2 


29.4 


46.6 




7 


67.3 


22.8 


9.3 


8 


26.5 


27.6 


45 .3 




8 


58.0 


26.7 


15.0 


9 


26.2 


23. vS 


48.4 




9 


58.4 


28.2 


13.0 


10 


18.5 


25.4 


53.4 




10 


, 67.2 


.23.3 


8.5 


11 


25.3 


23.8 


49.4 




11 


55.1 


' 29.6 


15.1 


12 


26.7 


2V.3 


42.9 




12 


58.7 

I 


,. 27.8 

1 


13.2 



Response by grade level in % 



Response by grade level in % 



Reading Ilotivat . ^on 

Little is known about what motivates students to read. The previous 
discu^ssion on attitudes toward, reading identified several variables on 
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which trends in attitudes toward reading were noted. Specif ically> this 
discussion identifies an apparent correlation between reading attitudes 
Ind attitudes toward school and the value of reading in general. However, 
it is not clear that there is a causal association between these parallel 
trends. It may, therefore, be theorized that the common denominator in 
these trend patterns is student motivation. 

In the fall, first grade surveyed students expressed a preference 
for games and activities such as drawing rather than reading. This 
seens to be a logical consequence of the fact that not many first graders 
know how to read at the onset of the school year. This preference was 
reinforced in first grade student responses to several questions, i.e., 
"Would you rather ... read or play games; draw a picture or read; receive 
a book or game as a present?" Tables 7.10 through 7.12 summarize student 
responses to these questions. Second and third grade students show an 
increased, albeit only slight, preference for reading when compared to 
first grade students. When compared to each other, they show no apparent 
difference. However, the majority of second and third gracfers would still 
prefer to receive games rather than books as gifts. 



TABLE 7.10 

QUESTION 1 - WOULD YOU RATHER READ OR PLAY GAMES? 



Grade 


Response by Grade Level in % 

(1) (2) (3> 
Read Plav Games Not Sure 


1 


39 


61 


N/A 


2 


51 


49 


N/A 


3 


55 


45 


N/A 


TOTAL 


50 


' 50 


N/A 
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TABLE 7.11 

QUESTION 4 - WOULD YOU RATHER DRAW A PICTURE OR READ A STORY? 







Response by Grade Level 'in % 


Grade 


(1) 
Read 




(2) 

Draw 


(3) 
Not Sure 




40 




60 


N/A 


2 


46 




54 


N/A 


3 


50 




50 


N/A 


TOTAL 


46 


54 


N/A 








TABLE 
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QUESnON 6 - WOULD YOU RATHER GET A BOOK OR A GAME AS A PRESENT? 



Grade 


Response by Grade Level in % 

(1) (2) (3) 
Book Game Not Sure 


1 


33 


67 


N/A 


2 


37 


63 


N/A 


3 


43 


57 


N/A 


TOTAL 


38 


62 


N/A 
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l^hen queried about preferences to watch a story on television or 
read a story, students in grades 1-3 show a slight preference to watch 
a story on television (see Table 7.13). When compared to one another, 
there is virtually no difference between students in the three grades 
regarding their almost negligible preference for television (52% vs. 48%) 



TABLE 7.13 

r 

QUESTION 2 - WOUT.D YOU RATHER KATCH A STORY 
ON TV OR READ A STORY IN A BOOK? 



Grade 


1 

Response by Grade Leva! in % 

(1) (2) (3) 

^ead Nntfiurp 


1 


50 


50 


N/A 


2 


52 


48 


N/A 


3 


51 


49 


N/A 


Total 


52 


48 


N/A 



To the extent that motivation is directly related to an 
individual's reward system, reading motivation would be expected to 
be reflected in indices of reasons for reading. 



The previous discussion indicates that perceptions regarding the 
value and rewards accrued from reading decline steadily from the first 
through twelfth grade. This is not a surprising finding since reading 
motivation, which has been described as a correlate of educational 
socialization, is a function of. peer/other influences. 
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It is generally agreed that, in the elementary grades, reading 
ability is viewed positively, and status improvement among one's peers is 
associated with one's reading ability. In later years, however, reading 
is— as was reported in the previous discussion— regarded less and less 
positively and, therefore, there is les=. motivation to be, or proclaim to 
be, a good reader. This hypothesis is consistent with study findings 
(see Table 7.14), which show a significant (23%) and steady decline in 
'the portion of students who felt that their friends like to read. " This 
finding is particularly noteworthy when the results reported in Table 
7.14 are compared with those contained in Table 7.5. The comparison 
shows that respondents consistently reported that their friends had less 
positive 'attitudes toward reading than they themselves had. From these 
data, it might be concluded that individuals in all grades feel that 
reading is not a skill having value as a means of increasing peer 
3. landing. 



TABLE 7.14 
"iJESTION 8 - MY FRIENDS LIKE TO READ 



Grade 


Agree 


Neutral 


Disagree 


4 


5b. 5 


29.7 


11.5 


5 


57.0 


32.6 


7.1 


6 


52.5 


37. 7 


3.0 


7 


46.6 


40.8 


11.0 


8 


38.0 


48.9 


12.3 


9 


36.2 


47.5 


15.2 


10 


41.4 


42.7 


14.3 


11 


37.6 


43.6 


18.3 


12 


33.7 


il.A 


24.5 



Response by grade level in Z 
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A second significant finding regarding peer attitude influences 
on reading motivation is found in, a comparison of respondent's perceptions 
of themselves as readers, as presented in Table 7.7, and their perceptions 
as to_^iow^pthevs perceive thein as readers, as shown in Table 7.15. 
A comparison of fiese tablas shows that respondents consistently regarded 
thepelves as better readers than they felt that others regarded them. 
This finding suggests a pattern of consistent negative "feedback" 
which may be a contributor to the reported decline in favorable attitudes ' 
toward reading. 



TABLE 7.15 

QUESTION 19 - OTHERS THINK I 
AM A GOOD READER 



' Grade 


Agree 


Neutral 


Disagree 


4 


50.5 


31.5 


15.6 


5 


44.7 


36.1 


15.1 


6 


43.4 


40.9 


12.6 


7 


37.6 


44.5 


14.5 


8 


44.5 


42.4 


10.9 


9 


35.9 


49.7 


11.6 


10 


46.4 


42„1 


8.9 


11 


42.3 


48.8 


6.7 


12 


39.9 


47.6 


11. 0 



Response by grade level in % 
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To the extent that students do enjoy reading, it is clear that 
their motivation is based on self-interest. Responses to two study 
questi.ons, "Books 7. choose for myself are the most fun to read" and "I 
enjoy choosing books for myself," showed consistent positive response 
ratings in a range of 77 to 88% agreement. 




There was an overall decline in positive attitudes toward reading 
'0%), and^to a much smaller degree a decline in positive attitudes 
toward school (ai%) . (See Tables 7.1, 7.4, 7.5, and 7.6.) 

These findings suggest that students have an overall positive 
motivation toward reading if the subject is of their own choosing. This 
conclusion appears to be borne out by responses to the question "Would 
you want to have more books?" and "Would you . . . like to get books as 
gifts?" These responses, presented in Tables 7.16 and 7.17, suggest 
that, while the great majority of respondents in all grades reported 
that they would like to have more books, only a minority of all 
respondents "like to get books as gifts.". This finding suggests that 
independent choice may be an important motivator to read books. 

Reading Behavior 

: Tables 7.18 and 7.19 summarize the data from students iu grades 
1-3 in response to the following questions "Do you reed almost every day 
or just once i., a while," and "How often do you read home." As 
shown on these tables, students in general do not read daily by choice. 
The majority indicate that they like to read "once in a while," or 
"almost every day" at home (both 70%). Daily reading activity appears 
to increase as grade level increases. 
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TABLE 7.16 

QUESTION 31 - IF YOU HAD THE 
CHANCE, WOULD YOU WANT TO 
GET MORE BOOKS? 



TABLE 7.17 

QUESTION 17-1 LIKE TO GET 
BOOKS AS GIFTS 



Grade 


1 

YES 


NO 




Grade 


Agree 


Neutral 


Disagtee 


4 


bC .8 


10.8 




4 


68.0 


16.2 


12.1 


5 


88.6 


9.4 




5 


57.2 


24.0 


15.1 


6 


87.4 


11.2 




6 


53'.0 


25 . 3 


19.0 


7 


83.0 


15.0 




7 


41.9 


31.3 


24.6 


8 


76.0 


21.7 




8 


32.4 


33.8 


32.4 


9 


70.1 


26.9 




9 


28.0 


31.0 


38.6 


10 


78.2 


17.2 




10 


29.4 


35.8 


32.9 


11 


73.4 


22.9 




11 


24.0 


29.6 


45.5 


12 


66.7 


30.4 

1 




12 


23.4 


23.4 


52.7 


Response by grade level 


in % Response 


by grade level 


in % 



TABLE 7.18 

QUESTION 5 - DO YOU LIKE TO READ ALMOST EVERY DAY 



OR JUST ONCE IN A WHILE? 



Grade 


Response by Grade Level in % 

. (2) (3) 
Everyday Once in a While Not Sure 


1 


23 


77 


N/A 


2 


30 


70 


N/A. 


3 


36 


64 


N/A 


TOTAL 


30 


70 


N/A 
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Ti\BLE 7.19 

QUESTION 10 - HOW OFTEN DO YOU READ AT HOME? 
EVERY DAY . ALMOST EV7.RY DAY . OR NEVER? 



Grade 
=■ 


Response by Grade Level in % 

(1) (2) (3) 

Every Day Almost Every Day Never 


1 


14 


70 


16 


2 


20 


70 


10 


3 


22 


69 


9 


TOTAL 


19 


70 


11 



The majority of students surveyed in grades 1-3 utilized a library 
and brought books home (see Table 7.20). The use of the library shows 
a slight increase from first through third grades (52% to 59%) . 

As might be predicted, first grade students are almost evenly 
split between those that "look at the pictures and read the story" in 
their books, and those that look at the pictures exclusively, 52% and 
48%, respectively. Looking at pictures dramatically dropped off as 
students advance in grade level (48% to 19% to 14%) as indicated on 
Table 7.21. 

Table 7.22 presents student responses to the question '*When you 
read do you pretend you are one of the people in the story?" As 
might be anticipated, as children get older they engage in such 
imaginings to a lesser degree. Of the first grade students, 54% pre- 
tended they were in the story they read, of the second and third graders, 
51% and 44%, respectively engaged in such pretending. 
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TABLE 7.20 



QUESTION 3 - DO YOU TAKE LIBRARY BOOKS HOME' 
HOW OFTEN? EVERY WEEK . ONCE A MONTH . OR NEVER? 



Grade 


Response by Grade Level in % 

(1) (2) (3) 
Weekly Monthly Never 


1 


52 


28 


20 


2 


60 


19 


21 


3 


59 


21 


20 


TOTAL 


57 


22 


20 



TABLE 7.21 

QUESTION 7 - VEEH YOU HAVE A BOOK, DO YOU LOOK AT THE 
PICTURES AND READ THE STORY, OR ONLY LOOK AT THE PICTURES? 







Response by Grade Level in % 


Grade 


' (1) 

'Read 




(2) 

Look 


(3> 


1 


50 




50 


N/A 


2 


SI 




19 


N/A 


3 


86 




1^ 


N/A ; 


TOTAL 


76 


24 


N/A 



TABLE 7.22 

QUESTION 8 - WHEN YOU READ DO YOU PRETE^JD YOU 
ARE ONE OF THE PEOPLE IN THE STORY? 



Grade 


Response by Grade Level in % 

(1) (2) (3) 
^« No Not Sure 


1 


54 


46 


N/A 


2 


51 


49 


N/A 


3 


44- 


56 


N/A 


TOTAL 
' I 


49 


51 


N/A 



Tab ""^ 7.23 summarizes student responses to the statement, '*I only 
read when I have to read." Surprisingly, responses to this statement 
were predominantly negative—indicating disagreement with the statement— 
and declined, over grades 4 through 12, at only about half the rate 
of decline in favorable attitudes toward reading. 

The interpretation of apparent contradiction found in these 
responses is confounded by an examination of responses to the statement, 
**I almost never read library books," and, "I read a library book every 
week," presented in Tables 7.24 and 7.25, respectively. As shown in 
these tables, the^ use of a library and the frequent reading of library 
books declines significantly from the elementary grades — where a "library 
period" is common — through high school. 

What, then, accounts for the increase in negative responses to 
the statement, "I only read when I Have to read"? A partial response 
to this question is found in an examination of the time spent reading 
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TABLE 7.23 TABLE 7.24 

QUESTION 2 - I ONLY READ IfflEN QUESTION 7 - I ALMOST NEVER 

I HAVE TO READ reAD LIBRARY BOOKS 



Grade 


Agree 


Neutral 


Disagree 




Grade 


Agree 


Neutral 


Disagree 


4 


23.4 


9.9 


64.5 




4 


14.6 


11.6' 


72.9 


5 


18.4 


12.1 


67.8 




5 


15.1 


13.0 


71.1 


6 


15.1 


11.7 


71.9 




6 


13.2 


12.2 


74.2 


7 


20.1 


16.4 


61.6 




7 


21.2 


21.3 


56.7 


8 


18.5 


15.5 


64.1 




8 


24.4 


19.6 


55.8 


9 


22.4 


19.0 


56.9 




9 


34.6 


21.8 


43.2 


10 


20.6 


16.7 


60.9 




10 


30.0 


22.2 


47.0 


11 


13.0 


20.1 


58.3 




11 


34.8 


21.2 


44.1 


12 


23.1 


19.0 


56.5 

i 




12 


46.1 


19.8 


34.1 


Response 


by grade level 


_in % 


Response 


by grac 


e level 


in X 



TABLE 7.25 

QUESTION 11 - I READ A 
LIBRARY BOOK EVERY ^JEEK 



Grade 


Agree 


Neutral 


Disagree 


4 


57.3 


16.9 


23.0 


5 • 


49.3 


19.0 


29.8 


6 


43.1 


21.7 


33.8 


7 


22.9 


23. 7 


51.6 


8 


15.8 


15.2 


68. -1 


9 


10.1 


15.3 


.71.7 


10 


10.5 


14.8 


73.0 


11 


8.8' 


10.8 


79.1 


12 


7.7 


8.1 


84.3 



Response by grade level in % 
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different reading materials. Tables 7.26A through 7.26E summarize 
responses to questions addressing this issue. The following observations 
can be made from these tables: 

• No particular trend appears' in Table 7.26A relative to the 
question, "Do you read school books?" Responses in the 

"not at all" column vary with no discernible pattern, and the 
greatest range in responses is between grade 6 (16.0) and 
grade 5 (25.0). Whil^this is a rather large drop, the 
decline is considerably reduced in grade 7 and further reduced 
in grade 8. Similar observations can be made concerning data 
reported in the "15-30 min" and "over 30 min" columns. One 
noticeable pattern in Table 7.26A is that, for all grade 
levels, the highest reported reading time for school books is 
15-30 minutes-. The percentage of students reporting that 
they read school books for more than 30 minutes is noticeably 
smaller for all grades than the percentage reporting that \ 
they read for 15-30 minutes. / 

• Table 7.28B, "Do You Read Pleasure Books?" reflects no par- 
ticular trend, although a large percentage point drop is 
found at grades 6 and 8 for the column "not at all," and a 
sizeable percentage increase is found for grades 11 and 12. 
This column also contains a percentage range of from 8.0% for 
grade 6 to 21.6% for grade 12. In contrast to Table 7.26A, 
Table 7.26B shows students reporting that they read pleasure 
books over 30 minutes as often as they read them for 15- to 30- 
minute periods. 

• Table 7.26C, "Do You Read Information Books?" reflects that 
from grades 4 through 12 there is a noticeable and consistent 
increase in the percentage of students indicating that they 
do not read information books. It should also be noted that 
while the percentage of students who report that they read 
information. bpoks for 15-30 minutes does not change markedly 
from grade 4 to grade 12, there is an 11.2 percentage point 
drop in students reporting that they read information books 
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■QUESTION 26 -HOW OFTEN OUTSIDE OF SCHOOL ON A USUAL SCHOOL DAY... 



TABLE 7.26A ' 
DO YOU READ SCHOOL BOOKS? 



TABLE 7.2,6B 
DO YOU READ PLEASURE BOOKS? 



Grade 


"■lot at 

All 
All 


15-30 


Over 
ju Min. 




Grads 


Not at 

411 


15-30 


O^/er 
in M^n. 


4 

i 


20.4 


53.1 


XU • u 




4 


16 . 1 


37.8 


34.4 


5 


25.0 


SO ? 








11.1 


35.4 


44.1 


6 




D J • J. 


.1 




6 


8 


38.4 


46.0 


7 


19.1 


52.9 


15.3 




7 


11.0 


41 1 


J O , 7 


8 


22.5 


52.4 


14.2 




8 


8.8 


36.1 


49.3 


9 


18.6 


54.8 


15. 7 




9 


13.5 


36.3 


40.2 


10 


17.3 


49.0 


20.3 




10 


12.5 


36.4 


40.8 


11 


19.9 


46.4 


17.9 




11 


17.7 


32.4 


38."o 


12 


22.0 


50.9 


16.9 




12 


21.6 


36.3 


33.7 



Response by grade level in % 



Response by grade level in % 



TABLE 7.25C 



c ■ 



W YOU READ INFORMATION BOOKS.? 



TABLE 7.26D , 
DO YOU READ NEWSPAPERS? 



Grade 


Not at 
All 


15-30 
Min. 


Over 
30 Min. 




Grade 


Not at 
All 


15-30 
Min. 


, Over 
30 Min. 


4 


31.9 


.31.6 


18.5 




4 


43.7 


31.1 


7.3 


5 


30.3 


37.2 


18.0 




5 


36.4 


39.7, 


9.5 


6 


31.8 


35.8 


14.8 




6 


31.8 

j 


42.2 


9.4 


7 


33.fi 


37.1 


9.2 




7 


. 23.3 


52.6 


7.7 


8 


37.2 


36.3 


9.4 




8 


22.8 


■55.1 


• 10.6 


9 


38.1 


33.0 


8.1 




9 


13.6 


64.4 


8.9 


10 


33.2 


34.5 


9.8 




10 


10.9 


66.9 


11.1 


11 


41.3 


27.6 


4.9 




11 


9.3 


75.6 


6.6 


12 


47.3 


29.7 1 


7.3 




12 


6.6 


1 

79.9 


9.2 


Response 


by grade level 


in % 


Response by grade level 


in Z 
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TABLE^ 7.26E 
DO YOU READ MAGAZINES? 



Grade 


Not at 
All 


15-30 
Min. 


Over 
30 Mln. 


4 


23.4 


40.7 


18.6 


5 


21.4 


44.9 


19.6 


6 


16.4 


50.3 


19.9 


7 


15.7 


51.0 


20. 9 


O 


12.5 


56.8 


22.8 


9 


11.1 


55.9 


20.5 


10 


7.2 


58.3 


23.5 


11 


10.4 


63.1 


16.2 




7.0 


65.9 


17.6 



Response by grade level in % 



for more than 30 minutes. The largest percentage point 
decreases occur at grades 7 and 11. . 

■ ■ \ ■ 

Table 7.26D responses to the question, "Do you read 
newspapers?" show no particular pattern or trend in the 
"over 30 min" column. A steady decline in the percentage 
of students reporting that they read newspapers "not at all 
occurs from grade 4 through 12. At the same time, there 
is a steady increase in the percentage of .students in grade 
4 through 12 who report that they read the newspaper for 
15-30 minutes. It should be noted that very little change 
occurs from grades 4 through 12 in the "over 30 min" column 

Table 7.26E sunmarizes students' responses to the question, 
"Do you read magazines?" The data in the table suggest a 
consistent increase in the percentage of students who read 
magazines for 15-30 minutes. Relative to this trend, there 
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is a consistent decline in the percentage of students who 
report that they read magazines "not at all/' The "over 30 
min" column suggests minimal variation in the responses of 
students from grades 4 through 12. 

It is difficult to identify common patterns or trends among Tables 
7.26A through 7,26E, For instance, it might be expected that a relation- 
ship or trend would be evident in Table 7.26A, "Do You Read School Books? 
and Table 7.26C, "Do You Read Information Books?" It is evident, however 
that no particular relationships or trends exist between the two sets of 
data contained in these tables. From Tables 7.26D and 7.26E, it can be 
seen that inverse relationships exist between the "not at all" and 
"15-30 min" columns of both tables. Student responses indicate a steady 
percentage decline in the "not at all" columns and a steady percentage 
increase in the "15-30 min" columns for grades 4-12 of Tables 7.26D and 
7.26E. It can also be seen from contrasting Tables 7.26A through 7.26E - 
that, at least up to the seventh grade, school books are^ read for 15-30 
minutes by a greater percentage of students than any other reading 
material included in the study. By the eighth grade, newspapers and 
magazines replace school books as the material read for 15-30 minutes 
by the greatest percentage of students. By grade 12, 50.9% of students 
report that they read school books for 15-30 minutes, while 79.9% read 
newspapers, and 65.9 read magazines for 15-30 minutes* 

Table 7.27, Student Reports and Parent Perceptions of Students' 
Reading, presents a summary of data concerning students' reports of what 
they read outside of school and parents' perceptions of what their 
children read outside of school. In general, it can be seen from Table 
7.27 that considerable discrepancy exists between what students report 
they read ar ' what their parents perceive they are reading. For instance, 
while 41% of the students surveyed indicated that they read school books 
on a usual day, nearly 83% of the parents reported that their children 
read school books on a usual day. Similarly, 26% of the students 
indicated that they read information books on a usual day, and 50% of 
the parents thought that their children read information books on a 
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TABLE 7.27 



STUDENT REPORTS AND PARENT PERCEPTIONS 
OF STUDENTS'' READING (%) 





Students 


1 • 

Parent"*? 




How often do you read 
the following outside 
of school on a usual 
school day? 


How often does your child 
read the following out- 
^-L^^ ui. scnoox on a usual 
school day? 


1 

School Books 


41.01 


• 82.83 


Pleasure Books 


66.90 


84.60 


Information Books 
(Biography/History) 


25.98 


30.41 


Newspapers 


45.27 


62.15 


Maga.-^ines 


60. 80 


68.48 


Comic Books 


47.20 


6.1.84 


Other 

1 


7.35 


17.15 



usual day. Data from Table. 7.27 also indicate that pleasure books are 
read by a larger percentage of students than any other reading material 
included in the survey. The specific material read by the smallest 
percentage of students was information books. 

Table 7.28, Student Reports and Parent Reports of Students' 
Preferred Reading, inpludes data concerning students' reported reading 
preferences, and parents' perceptions of their children's reading 
preferences. Reasonable consistency existed between student reports and 
parent perceptions in the areas of school books, pleasure books, and 
reference books. Considerable disparity is found between student reports 
and parent perceptions in the areas of information books, newspapers, 
■Jiagazines, and comic books. In each of these instances, a greater 
percentage of students indicated a preference for these materials than 
was perceived by their parents. Consistent with findings reported in 
Table 7.27, Table 7.28 indicates that school books and information books 
are preferred least by students, and pleasure books are preferred by a 
greater percentage of students than any other reading material included 
in the study. 

Table 7.29 presents a summary of parents' perceptions of their 
child's reading ability. At all grade levels, Lhe largest percentage of 
parents rate their child's reading ability as good rather than very good, 
or fair. At the first grade level, only 9.0% of the parents rated their 
child's reading ability as very good. At the secon gr?dfe level, the per- 
centage increases to 22.6, and only moderate changes in this percentage 
are reflected in grades 3 through 12. In the area of good ratings, there 
is a steady increase up to grade 11 in the percentage of parents who rate 
their child's reading as good, with a decline from eleventh to twelfth 
grade of 9.1 percentage points. 

Table 7.30 contains data pertaining to parents' repcrt-.s of whether 
or not they enjoy reading, and how important reading is in daily life 
and work. As can be seen in Table 7.30, 90.1% of the parents surveyed 
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TABLE 7,28 



STUDENT REPORTS AND PARENT REPORTS 
OF STUDENTS' PREFERRED READING C%) 



Students 



Parents 



Which of the following 
do you prefer to read? 



Which of the following 
does your child prefer 
to read? 



School Books 



Pleasure Books 



Information Books 
(Biography/History) 



Newspaper 



Magazines 



Comic Books 



Reference Books 



Other 



53.14 



36.48 



45.88 
70.20 
59.66 
7.95 
13.17 



31.97 
83.76 

11.14 



27.54 



49U1 



42.54 



9.88 



6.25 



TOTALS 



43.96 



32-28 



M7-^ 
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TABLE 7.29 

WHAT KIND OF READER DO YOU THINK YOUR CHILD IS? 



Grade 


Very Good 


Good 


Fair 


1 


9.0 


29.3 


26.6 


2 


22.6 


37.4 


33.5 


3 


30.1 


38. 7 


25.7 


4 


31.3 


39.3 


24.1 


5 


27,7 


41.5 


25.5 


6 


28.6 


41.6 


25.5 


7 


24.7 


38.8 


31.0 


8 


30.2 


43.4 


25.0 


9 


23.4 


41.5 


30.0 


10 


29.8 


42.3 


23.5 


11 


31.1 


50.0 


',1 


12 


28.7 

1 


40.9 





Response by grade level in % 
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TABLE 7.30 



WHETHER YOU ENJOY READING OR NOT, HOW IMPORTANT 
IS READING IN YCUR DAILY LIFE AND WORK? 





Very Important 


Important 


Uncertain 


Not Very Important 


Unimportant 


TOTAL 


3627 


2269 


256 


278 


32 


PARENT 










RESPONSE 


55.4% 


34.7% 


3.9% 


4.2^ 


0.5% 



indicated that reading was very Important or important in their daily 
life and work. Only 4.7% indicated that reading was not very Important 
or unimportant. 

Data in Table 7.31 are presented in two categories. The first category 
represents yes/no responses to the question, "Have you heard about the 
Reading is Fundamental program?" At the first grade level, 84% of. the 
parents surveyed gave an affirmative response to this question., After 
the first grade, there is a gradual decline to 65.9% affirmative 
responses. The second category of . data • dea^ls with the source of parents' 
information about Reading Is Fundamental. It can be seen that at every 
grade level, the greatest percentage of parents learned about RIF from 
television.. Children and school were about equal as sources of Information 
about RIF for parents of childre>n i., grades 1 through 12, although more 
parents of first graders were i..f,.r,!-i about RIF than were parents of 
twelfth graders. 

When parents were asked "Would you like your child's school or your 
community to have a RIF program?", 71% affirmatively answered, 1.5% said 
no," and 23.7% indicated they needed more information. 
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TABLE 7.31 



HAVE YOU HEARD OF THE * 
READING IS FUNDAMENTAL (RIF) PROGRAM? 









Where have you heard 


of RIF? 




Yes 


No 


Child 


TV 


School 


1 


84 


14 , 


34.5 


70.2 


44.2 


2 


80.8 


17.4 


28.6 


65.4 


42.2 


3 


84 


14.3 


34.9- 


66.4 


43.2 


4 


82.2 


16.9 


47.5 


62.7; 


46.6 


5 


77.6 


21.1 


41.6 


51.8 


37.7 


6 


77.3 


20.6 


39.8 


57.5 


40.1 


7 


70.1 


28.1 


35.1 


52.9 


31.6 


8 


74.3 


23.3 


40.7 


56.3 


39.6 


9 


78.9 


19 


47.2 


59.1 


40 . 9 


10 


73.2 


23.2 


33.9 


54.8 


29.8 


11 


79.0 


19.6 


28.8 


58 


30.8 


12 


65.9 


31.7 


25 


47.6 


22.6 



Percentages 100% due to multiple 
responses 
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An Interesting finding was the" response about book ownership. 
Over 96% of parents said their children owned books; and when asked how 
many, 49.5% said their children owned more than 25 books (Table 7.32). 



TABLE 7.32 
HOW MANY L IKS D'^KS votjr CHILD OM? 



No. of 




Books 


(%) 


0 


2.4 . 


1-5 


7.6 


6-10 


14.8 


11-25 


24.5 


25+ 


49.5 



7-30 



SECTION 8 

SUMMARY OBSERVA T-IO NS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

In the absence of a follow-on.. .survey of parents, students, principals, 
teache. s, librarians, volunteers, and State Right to Read Directors which 
was scheduled for tue spring of 1980, there exists no basis for assessing 
the impact of the RIF IBDP on student reading motivation, nor for assessing 
the impact of the program from the standpoint of program operators and 
participants. However, based on data collected in this study, GRC has 
identified several aspects of the RIF IBDP which warrant further study 
and/or where actions can be taken to improve the local and national manage- 
ment - RIF IBDPs. 

The major observations and recommendations which have been derived 
from this study are summarized in terms of programmatic features associated 
with: 

.• The national management of the RIF IBDP 

• Technical assistance needs for local RIF IBDP subcontractors 

RIF NATIONAL MANAGEMENT — 

GRC's examination of the RIF national management program led to the 
conclusion that the national management system was generally effective 
with respect to conveying and promoting the objectives of the RIF IBDP. 
However, in the development of this study it was determined that some 
discrepancies exist between subcontractor data maintained by RIF national 
and the actual characteristics of local RIF IBDPs. These discrepancies 
were found in^ 

• Local IBDP funding levels 

• The number of staff and students participating in the 
local IBDPs 

• The number of schools participating in local IBDPs 

While the implementation of RIF national's new computerized manage- 
mer. information system will enable RIF national to maintain better records 
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regarding subcontractor IBDPs, the maintenance of accurate records 
regarding the operating characteristics of IBDPs would require implemen- 
tation of procedures for both collecting more comprehensive and more 
accurate information about local subcontracrors and for verifying program 
data provided by local subcontractors. 

A major concern of subcontractors was payment to book suppliers. 
Perhaps the computerized management information system will speed up other 
RIF functions so this problem will be reduced. If not, planning on how 
to implement a more efficient payment system for book suppliers should be 
conducted at the national level. 

The public information activities which have been undertaken by RIF 
national have resulted in a significant increase in the number of communities 
wishing to initiate IBDPs. A major stimulus for the development of new 
IBDPs ^is the availability of Federal matching funds. Until 1979 RIF matched 
local contributions 50-50. New provisions of the legisla' Ion allowed RIF 
to match local funds on a 75-25 basis. This increased level of Federal 
funding decreased the number of new projects which could be funded during 
the transition year, and in the future will restrict and possibly decrease 
the level of funding available to ongoing IBDPs. Thus, legislation which 
was intended to stimulate the development of new programs has limited the 
degree to which RIF national can pronote new programs. There are, however, 
many other forms of support which can be provided by RIF national and which 
can effectively contribute to expansion of locally sponsored IBDPs. Among 
the major actions which can be taken by RIF national are; 

• Programs of technical assistance to potential new IBDP 
operators. 

• The development of matarials such as "how to" guides and ' 
training materials which may be used by new (and existing) 
programs to aid local operators in identifying activities 
which may be used to promote parent involvement in local 
programs and to otherwl e enhance the quality of book 
distribution activities • 

353 



One of the major assumptions underlying the RIF IBDP is that it 
will increase the student's reading motivation through book oraership and 
books in the home; however, the findings of this study suggest that the 
majority of the student participants in local RIF IBDPs already own many 
books (81.6% of parent respondents indicated that children own from 5 to 
more than 25 books). Given" this finding there is some question "as to the 
extent to which the distribution of three additional books will significantly 
change student reading motivation. Rather, it may be hypothesized that fhe 
RIF IBDP impact on student reading motivation may be found in the effective- 
ness of the activities developed for the book selection process and the 
degree to which enthusiasm for reading can be engendered by the process of 
RIF IBDP book distributions. This hypothesis is indicated by field obser- 
vations which suggest that increases in student reading motivation appear 
to be correlated with projects which have strong leadership; active parental 
participation; active community volunteer participation; and well planned, 
well organized pre- and postdistribution activities. Further research 
into the impact of distributional activities on student reading attitudes 
appears to be warranted; this hypothepis,. if supported, would provide 
further support for nhe recommendation presented above for the development 
of training materials which could be used by local RIF IBDP subcontractors 
in -the planning and implementation of more effective programs. 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE NEEDS OF RIF IBDP SUBCONTRACTORS 

The RIF IBDPs examined in this study were each initiated and 
planned by local organizations with minimum knowledge of procedures and 
activities which had been used and found successful in other programs. 
At present, there exists no organized vehicle for the exchange of infor- 
mation regai-ding practices which may or may not be most viable and 
effective for most RIF IBDP subcontractors in alternative settings. The 
principal source of ideas and general assistance in program planning and 
iraulementation has come in the form of general program description pamphlets 
provided by RIF national and technical assistance provided by RIF national 
in response to specific inquiries. However, due to the limited resaarch 
which his been conducted to date, RIF national does not generally have 
available the kind of detailed information needed to guide local program 
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planners in the design and implementation of programs likely to be 
responsive to the needs in their own settings. Moreover, RIF national 
has not had the capacity to provide in-depth assistance, particularly 
onsite, of the type needed to most effectively help local subcontractors 
design and implement effective programs. At present and because of the 
limited staff of RIF national, most technical assistance takes the form 
of responses to specific questions rather than providing the type of 
in-depth support needed to explore alternative strategies and plan effective 
programs for fund raising, recruititig volunteers, selecting and distributing 
books, etc. 

An expansion of the technical assistance activities provided by 
RIF national is needed to: 

• Support more effectively the development and expansion of 
. existing programs 

• Provide assistance to newly funded subcontractors 

3 Provide general assistance to community groups seeking to 
implement IBDPs but not receiving funds from RIF national 

• Provide linkages between RIF lEDP and other reading motiva- 
tion programs 

An expansion of RIF national technical assistance programs should 
be approached through:, 

•» The development of additional materials which can be 

provided to local subcontractors to help t.hem with all 
phases of program planning, implementation, and operation. 

• The development of a network for information exchange among 
local subcontractors and other organizations which have estab- 
lished book distribution programs. 

• An increase in the number of RIF national staff persons 
available to provide technical assistance to local 
subcontractors . 



In addition to_ these Vctivities, consideration should be given to 
establishing a toll-free incoming telephone line to enable subcontractors 
to more easily access appropriate RIF national personnel for purposes of 
providing technical assistance. 

This study was not sufficiently comprehensive to clearly ident^y 
all issues on which local subcontractors require technical assistance. 
While responses provided by subcontractors clearly establish the need 
for some form of technical assistance, the most effective form in which 
this assistance may be provided and the particular information which is 
most sought by local program operators is not definitively established. 
Therefore, it, is recommended that RIF natiorial undertake a study to identify 
the specific technical assistance needs of local program operators. This 
study should be undertaken as the basis for material development and as 
a basis for planning a formalized' program of technical assistance to be 
provided by RIF national personnel, either through a telephone network or 
through an expanded program of onsite assistance to, new and expanding 
local subcontractor programs. 
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This study is authorized by law (20 USC 1226). 
While you are not required to respond, your 
cooperation is needed to make the results of 
this survey comprehensive, accurate, and timely- 
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GRC-RIF-02 



0| 2 






! 


! 1 J 










1 


1 1 


1 
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11-ie 



GRADE IDNUM 



Instructions 

I am going to ask you some questions, 
Check box below child's answer. 



Tell me which one you like to do best< 



!• Would you rather read or play games? 

"I 1(1) I ^(2) 

2. Would you rather watch a story on T.V. or read a story in a book? 



3. 



(2) 



1(1) 



Do you take library books home? How often? Every week, once a month, 
or never? , , , , 



Would you rather draw a picture or read n story? 



I ^(2) 



J(l) 



Do you like to read almost every day or just once in a while ? 

□d) ^(2) 

Would you rather get a book or a game as a present? 



1(1) 



](2) 



When you have a book, do you: 

□ d) look at the pictures and read the story? 
I I (2) or only look at the pictures? 

When you read do you pretend you are one of the people in the story? 

□ (I) Yes □ (2) No 

Do you read because it's fun or only because you have to ? 

□d) [Zj(2) 
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irpl inc. 



19 



20 



21 



.22 



23 



24 



25 



26 



10. How often do you read at home? Everyday . Almost Everyday , or Never ? 

□(1) □(£) QO) 

Instructions 



the 


Now I am going to ask you some questions about you. 
answer is yes or no. Check box below child's answer. 


Ple.is 


e tell me 






YES 
(1) 


NO 
(2) 


NOT SURE 
(3) 


11. 


Do you like school? 


n 


1 1 


1 1 

1 1 


12. 


Do you think you are a good reader? 


ri 


□ 




13. 


Do other people think you are a good reader? 


n 


□ 


□ 


14. 


Do you have a favorite book? 
If yes, what is it about? 


CD 


LJ 


□ 


15. 


Do you read your books? 


□ 


LJ 


□ 


16. 


Do you have a special place to keep the 
books you have at home? 


□ 


□ 


□ 



28 



29 
30 
31 
32 

33=«bl 
34 

35-bl 
36 
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This study is authorized by law (20 USC 1225). 
While you are aot required to respond, your 
cooperation is needed to make the results of 
this survey comprehensive, accurate, and timely. 
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GRADE IDNUM 



Instructions 
Dear Student: 

We are working with the U.S. Office of Education to find zz how you feel 
about reading books. 

This is not a test. No one will be graded on his or her answers. By answer- 
ing these questions truthfully you will help us plan reading programs - 

If you really don't want to answer a question, skip it. 

Thank you very much for your help . 



1-10 
11-18 



Directions 

Put a mark in the box that best says how you feel about each statement or 
question. 



1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 



Reading is fun. 

I only read when I have to read. 

I think we spend too much time 
reading in school. 

I think I can have a better job 
when I grow up if I am a good 
reader. ,i 

i 

When I make something, ;I'd rather 
ask somebody now to maUe it than 
read how to do it. 

I like to read to find out how to 
to do things or make things. 



00 OJ 
C OJ 

o u 

U &£ 

(1) 



u 
< 



(2) 



R3 
U 
u 
3 

2 



(3) 



OJ 

u 

CO 



(4) 



□ □ □ lZj 

□ [□ Lj 



c tc 
o eg 

Q 
C5) 



n 



19 



20 



21 



22 



; 24. 
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—1 


sagree 


rongly 
sagree 






\gree 


Agree 






• 


Neut] 






CO 




M Q 




- 


(1) 


f2) 




(4) 


(5) 


7. 


I almost never read library books. 






□ 


□ 




a. 


My friends like to read. 




□ 


□ 


■ CZI 




9. 


, The books I choose for myself are 
the most XJ5L^o read. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


1 ! 


□ 



25 

26 

^ 27 

~ ! 

10- I would rather see a story on TV j 

than read it in a book. J ; | | j | | j | | j 28 

11. I read a library book every week. { \ j | | | j | | | | | 29 

^- ^ i 

12. I enjoy choosing books for myself, i j | | | I | | | | } 30 

13. I often find extra books or stories 

to read about something which ! 

interests me. CI] □ □ □ Cj 

14. I put off doing things that I ^ . ' 
should do because I want to i 
finish reading a story. | | | \ \ \ i j ; j 32 

15. I don't read when there is some- ' 

thing else to do. | j | | | | ■ | ; j 33 

^16. I like to give books as gifts. r]j I | | j | j | ; . 2A 

17. I like to get books as gifts. | | | | | [ | j | ! j 35 

18. I think I am a good reader. \ \ | | | | | | j i 35 

19. Others think I am a good reader. } I | [ , | [ | j | j 37 

20. I feel comfortable when I read. | | | | | [ | | j 33 

21- I try to read books that are ; 

harder to read.. | j | | | [ | | | j t 39' 

22. My parents like to read. | | | | ; i | j 40 

23. I like school. [ | | I i ! ; \ j j 41' 

Please answer the following questions according to directions given for each one. 

24. What kinds of things do you prefer to read? (Check all that apply.) 

I 

i _! School books 42 
j_J Pleasure- books (fiction, sports , etc. ) 43 1 



24. 



25. 



26. 



27. 



ERIC 



(ContO 

Information books 
I I Newspapers 
I I Magazines 
I I Comic books 
I I Other 



Which of the following materials do you read outside of school on a usual 
school day? (Check all that apply.) 

I I School books 

[m Pleasure books (fiction, sports, etc.) 

Information books 
I I Newspapers 
Magazines 

Comic books 

I 1 Other 

How often outside of school on a usual school day do you read? 

Not 15-30 



44 

45 

46 

47 
48-blar 
49 



50 
51 
52 
53 
54 

55 

56»blar 
57 



School books 

Pleasure books (fiction, sports, etc.) 

Information bookis 

Newspapers 

Magazines 

Comic books 

Other 



(1) 
□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 



(2) 



□ □ 



1-2 
Hours 


More than 
2 Hours 


i 


(3) 


(4) 


1 
1 


□ 


□ 


1 58 

1 




rj 


1 

59 






60 




□ 


61 


1 : 


iZj 


62 


1 i 


1 : 


63 






64=»blar 


1 


! i 


65 . 



When you read a book and understand it, is this because: 

] (1) you are smart LIj (2) you are lucky Fj (3) you tried hard 
□ (4) it was easy 



66 
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Does your lamiiy get a newspaper every day? 
I I (1) Yes □ (2) No 

Do your parents bring magazines and books home for all of you to read? 

Q (1) Yes [3 (2) No 

Do you have a special place to keep your books at home? 
O (1) Yes ! i (2) No 

If you had the chance, would you want to get more books? 
□ (1) Yes □ (2) No 

If yes, how many do you want? 

'IJ ^-5 □ 6-10 □ 10-15 □ more than 15 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 
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This study is authorized by law (20 USC 1226) . 
While you are not required to respond, your 
_^°.9P^_^^A^9^ is needed to make the results of 
this survey comprehensive, accurate, and timely. 
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GRADE IDNTM 



Instructions 
Dear Student: 

We are working with the U.S. Office of Education to find out how you feel 
about reading books. 

This is not a test. No one will be graded on his or her answers. By answer- 
ing these questions truthfully you will help us plan reading programs. 

If you really don't want to answer a question, skip it. 

Thank you very much for your 'lelp. 



1-lC 
11-1£ 



Directions 

Put a mark in the. box that best says how you feel about each statement or 
Question. 



1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 



6. 



Reading is fun. 

I only read when I have to read. 

I think we spend too much time 
reading in school. 

I think I can have a better job 
when I grow up if I am a good 
reader. 

When I make something, I'd rather 
ask somebody now to make it than 
read hov to do it. 

I like to read to find out how to 
to do things or make things. 



o u 

-u < 

(1) 
□ 



o 
u 

CO 

< 



(2) 



CO 

u 



(V 

2: 



(3) 
□ 



u 

00 
C5 

CO 



(4) 



CO u 
C CO 

O C3 

u cn 
(5) 



! 19 



20 



21 



22 



24 



EKLC 







Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Neutral 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 








(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 




7. 


I almost never read ix^^^ bo s. 




□ 


■ Cj 




L-Zi 




a. 


. My friends like to read. 


1 

O 


□ 


□ 




□ 


f. 


9. 


The books I choose for myself are 
the most fun to read. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Cj ■ 




21 


10. 


I would rather see a story on TV 
than read it in a book. 


1 : 




□ 


□ ■ 


1 i 


Zc 


11. 


I read a librarv hnnlr q^tot-v Ti7<a<alr 




□ 


□ 




■ □ 


- 29 


12. 


I enjoy choosing books for myself. 




□ 


□ 


□ 


iZJ ! 


30 


13. 


I often find cSif^a. bool*-*? or storie*; 
to read cLbout something which 
'''-I teres ts me. 




□ 


□ 


CZI 


i 

□ ! 


31 


14* 


I put off doine t* inpQ ^'hA^ T 
should do because I want to 
finish reading a story. 


□ 


1 i" 


LJ 


1 i 


i 

j 

i 


32; 



16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 

22. 
23. 



I don't read when there is some- 
thing else to do. 

I like to give books as gifts. 

I like to get books as gifts. 

I think I am a good reader. 

Others think I am a good reader. 

I feel comfortable when I read. 

I try to read books that are 
harder to read. 

My parents like to read. 

I like school. 



I I 



□ 

[Z] 



iZ] □ LJ 

□ O 
LJ. iZJ 



a. 



I I 



□ □ 




Please answer the following questions according to directions given for each one. 
24. What kinds of things do you prefer to read? (Check all that apply.) 
] I School books 

S I Pleasure books (fiction, sports, etc.) 



ERIC 
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(Cont.) 

I I Information books 

I I . Newspapers 

I I Magazines 

1 I Comic books 

I I Reference books 

I 1 Other 



Which of the following materials do you read outside of school on a usual 
school day? (Check all that apply.) 

I I School books 

Pleasure hooVs (fiction/sports , etc.) 

I 1 Information books 

r I Newspapers 

I I Magazines 

I I Comic books 

I I Reference books 



How often outside of school on a usual 


school day do you 


read? 






Not 


15-30 


1-2 


More than 




At All 


Minutes 


Hours 


2 Hours 




(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


School books 




□ 


□ 


□ 


Pleasure books' (fiction, sports, etc.) 


□ 


□ 


CZi 


□ 


Information books 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Newspapers 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Magazines 




1 1 


□ 


□ 


Comic books 




□ 


□ 


□ 


Reference books 




□ 


□ 




Other 


o 


□ 


□ 


□ 



When you read a book and understand it, is this because: 

CJ (1) you are smart (2) you are lucky' □ (3) you tried hard 

I I • (4) it was easy 
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(1) T2 



869 



67 



68 



28. Does your family get a newspaper every day? 

□ (1) Yes ri (2) No 

29. Do your parents bring magazines and books home for all of you to read? 
CJ (1) Yes □ (2) No , 

30. Do you have a special place to keep your books at home? 
CJ (1) Yes □ (2) No 69 

31. If you had the chance, would you want to get more books? 

□ (1) Yes rH (2) No 70 
If yes, how many do you wjmt? 

1-5 6-10 [□ 10-15 □ more than 15 71 

(3) (4) 
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n C C C A O I J App- Ex.: Aug 80 7655 OLD SPRINGHOUSE ROAD 

Kt^tAKi H /-r.Dnr^D.^./^^ WESTGATE research park 



MCLEAN, VIRGINIA 22102 
(703) 893-5900 



Dear Parent: 

General Research Corporation is working with the U.S. Office of 
Education to conduct a study of the Reading Is FUNdamental (RIF) Inex- 
pensive Book Distribution Program. You can help RIF develoD the best 
possible program to serve yoii and your children by responding to this 
questionnaire. 

There are no right or wrong answers. Some of the questions deal 
with your feelings. Others ask how you think your child feels. Please 
answer this only for the child identified below. When you have completed 
the questionnaire, please seal and return to your child's teacher. 

If tliere is a question you really don't want to answer, skip it. 

If you have any questions concerning this questionnaire, please 
contact Ms. Judith Shellnutt at: 

General Research Corporation 
• 7555 Old Springhouse Road 

McLean, Virginia 22102 ^ 

(703) 893-5900 ext. 270 

Your help in this effort will be most appreciated . 



SCHOOL 



CHILD'S GRADE CHILD'S SEX 

HOME ADDRESS 



This study is authorized by law (20 USC"r2'^26j\ 
While you are not required to resppnd, your jco- 
operation is needed to make .the results of thi3 
survey comprehensive, '\accurate, and timely. 
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This study is authorized by law (20 USC 1226), 
While you are not required to respond, your 
cooperation is needed to make the results of 
the survey comprehensive, accurate, and timely. 



GRC-RIF-08 



01 8 



I I 



GRADE IDNUM 

Please read each statement or question carefully. Mark the box beside the 
answer that best reflects the way ^ feel. Some of the items on this question- 
naire require that you select only one answer from several possible choices. For 
these items, place an X in the box beside the answer which best reflects the way 
you feel. Some items require that you check as many items as apply and are so 
noted. There are a small number of questions which require write-in answers. We 
encourage you to answer these items as completely and briefly as possible. 

1. Does your child like to read? 

□ (1) Yes □ (2) No □ (9) Don't know 

2. What kind of a reader do you think your child is? 

□ (1) Very good Q (2) Good □ (3) Fair □ (4) Poor 

I I (5) Very poor 

3. My child usually reads because: ' (Check all that apply.) 
I I He/she wants to 

! I He/she has to in school 

He/she has reading homework 
Child has not yet learned to read 



4. 



ERIC . 



Outside of school on a usual school day does your child read any of the 
following? (Check all that apply.) 

I I School books 

I I Pleasure books (fiction, sports, ect.) 

4 4 

I I Biography and history books 
I ! Newspapers 
i I Magazines 

Comic books 
I I Reference books 



; Other 



37 i 



1- 
11- 



19-. 
(bl. 



48 



49 



50 
51 
52 
53 



54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 



B-14 



5. Do vou read co or discuss books with vour child? 
i (1) Yas rj (2) No 

6. 'Aould you like your child co read more? 

i ! (1) -es (3) Doesn't matter Fj CS) No 

7. How often does your child read the following outside of school on a usual 
school day. (Check all that apply.) 

More than 

Not at all 15-30 ain. 1-2 hrs . 2 hrs. 



S. 



I! 

i 

62 

; 62 



(1) (2) (3) (4) 
School books i ] j | i j 



! 1 



Pleasure books (fiction, sports, etc.) 
Biography and historv books 



Comic books 
Reference books 
Other 



i i Pleasure books (fiction, sports, etc.) 

I I Biography and history books 

' i Newspapers 

! I Magazines 

Conic books 
Reference books 
Other 



9. Do you encourage your child to borrow books from the library? 
(1) Most cf the tiiie I j (2) Rarely • ' (3) Never 



ERLC 



372 



6L 



66 



Newspapers j j i | , j | | 67 

Magazines i i j . ; ; \ \ 6c 



I 



6? 
7C 
71 



•which of the following does your child prefer to read? (Oieck all that applv.) 72- 

, , " ' (bla 

! j School books 



I 37 

i 

i 88 
' 89 
^ 9C 
91 
92 

s: 

9- 



Cotrrpared co ocher school subjects, how important do you feel reading is 
vour child? 

! C^) fading is tiost important ! I (2) Reading is equally inipcrtanc 

I i (3) Reading is less itiDortant 
Is rea^ding something you enjoy doing? 
iZJ (1) ^es □ (2) No Fj (3) Sometimes 

How often do you read the following on a^ typical week day? (Check all 
that apply.) 

Not More than 

at all 15-30 mia. 1-2 hrs . 2 hrs. 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 

Text books 1 I 



Pleasure books (fiction, sports, 

etc.) tZIj . : I ! 

3iograph37 and h±szory books i j ; ■ Q j 

Newspapers | | i j | f 

Magazines 1 j I | | j 

Raferance books | | | i 



Other ^ j I □ □ Fj 

Whether you enjoy reading or not, how • important is reading in your 
daily life and work? 

; i (1) Very important ' ; (2) Important j \ (3) Uncertain 

' (4) Not very important i I (5) Unimportant 

Do you buy newspapers and magazines for you and your child? 
I~~ (1) Yes 1^ (2) No . ' 

Does your child have a special place to keep his/her books? 
' i CD Yes 1^ (2) No 

Do you think it's important for your child to own books? 
CH (1) Yes rn (2) No 
Does your cni-uci own any books? 
'~ (1) Yes rZ] (2) No 
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17. 



18. 



19. 



20. 



21. 



22. 



(Cont. ) 

If yes , how many? 

□ (1) 5 or less □ (2) 6-10 □ (3) 11-25 □ (4) more than 

25 

Where does your child get the things he or she reads? (Check all that 
apply.) 

From parents 

I I From other family members 

From friends 

I I From school 

I I From the library 

I I From the book store 

I I From the grocery /drug store 

Other 



(please name) 

Who chooses your child's books? (Check all that apply,) 
I I Parent 
i I Child 
i ^1 School 

i I Other ' 

Have you heard of the "Reading Is FUNdamental" (RIF) program? 
□ (1) Yes □ (2) No 

If yes, where have you heard of RIF? (Check all that apply,) 

I I From my child 

I I From TV 

I I From school 

I I Other 

Would you like your child's school or your community to have a RIF program? 
cm (1) Yes I [ (2) No (9) Need more information 
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SUBCONTRACTOR REPRESENTATIVE INTERVIEW FORM 



Agency Representative 

Title 

Agency 



City/State 
Ini:erviewer 



What motivated your group to undertake a RIF distribution program? 



□ 



What criteria are used to select which children will participate in 
the program? 



□ 



3. Describe the book distribution procedures of your program. 



□ 



4. Do you have pre-distribution activities? If so, please describe. 



□ 
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5 



5. 



Do you have post-distribution activities? If so, please describe • 



6, When do you order books for distribution? 

(1) I I Books for all distributions are ordered at the start of the 

program. 

(2) □ Books are ordered before each distribution day, approximately 
I I I weeks before RIF distribution. 

7. What procedural steps do you follow in ordering books? 



From which book suppliers do 
you order books? 



Total number of books 



10. 



T~] 1- 

2. 



rn 3. 



Did you select these publishers because of their provisions for: 
I I Variety in selection 



r ! Percent of discount 



j Clarity of procedures 
I I Timeliness of response 
I I Other assistance 

How are local funds acquired to purchase RIF books at your facility? j j 



II. a. Have publishers contributed to your program other than with the RIF 
books which you purchased? 

(1) □ Yes 

(2) □ No (Skip to 12) 

^^^^b* How? ^ ^ 

ERIC ^ □ 



12. 



How are the members of your book selection committee selected? , ; 

I 1 



13. a. Hov many volunteers, if any, participate in your program? 



b. How are they recruited? 



□ 



c. Wnat roles fiave tney assumed? 



d. In what capacities have they been most useful? 



14. a. Have community groups or business representatives been involved with 
RIF activities at your facility? 

(1) □ Yes 

(2) I I No (Skip to question 15) 
b. In what ways? j | 



15. Since your RIF program began, have parents: 

a. Offered support to the distribution program? 

(1) □ Yes 

(2) \~\ No _ 

3?;- 
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(CONT.) 

Become more involved in their children's reading programs? 

(1) O Yes 

(2) r~1 No 

Do you have a RIF loan program? 

(1) □ Yes 

(2) LZH No (If no, skip to item 17.) 

If yes, how are books made available to children? 



How many children participate? 
I 1 I. 1 I 

Who supervises the loan program? 



What % of books are borrowed during a typical month? | | | 
What % of books are not returned during the year? | [ | ~ 
What benefits, if any, do you see in the loan program? 



What, in your opinion, are the strengths of the overall RIF program? 



What, in your opinion, ar<^. the problematic areas of the program? 
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19. a. Is it your impression that children read RIF books? 

(1) 1 I Yes - 

(2) □ No 

b. Why? 



20. 



21. 



Vihat were the five (5) most popular books at your distribution (sV 
(Titles) 



1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 



What were the five (5) least popular books? (Titles) 
1. 



22. 



7.3. 



3. 

4. 
5. 



What were the five (5) most popular types of books for each age level 
at your distribution (s ) ? 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



1-3 


4-6 


7-12 



























How, if at all, would you change your distribution program to make it 
more effective? 
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24. 



What suggestions, if any, do you have to improve coordination procedures 
-betveen the local and national level? 



office? 








(1) 


□ 


'j. es 






(2) 


□ 


No 


(Skip to question 


Was 


it: 


(1) 


□ 


On-site? 






(2) 


□ 


By telephone? 






(3) 


□ 


By mail? 


Was 


it: 


(1) 


□ 


Very helpful: 






(2) 


□ 


Helpful? 






(3) 


□ 


Not helpful? 



26. a. What, in your opinion, are the objectives of RIF? 



b. What does it do for children? 



c. How do your local RIF strategies and activities promote these objectives? 
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75 



76 



d. How do you know if you have achieved your objectives? 
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In. addition to RIF, does your facility participate in any other reading 
motivation program? 

(1) □ Yes (Specify) ■ 

(2) □ No 

In any other gift book program? 

(1) □ Yes (Specify) ^..^ . 

(2) □ No 
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IS 
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AS 

1 I 
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3? 

1 1 
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1 1 
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|. Raca/Ethnie 






oma 
' Colltetion 
0«t» 


1. AmJndian/ 
AiaUtan Nitiva 

2. Aaaaor 
Padficlslandar 

X BtadcNofh 
Hispanic 

4. H»paxw 

5. Whiia, Noft. 
Hispaflie ^ 


EligkWa for 
Fraa or 
Rtducad 
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Raiding 
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1 ^« 1 


1. Above 
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